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NOTICE. 



It seems proper to explain, by way of preface, that the following 
biographical sketches were written some thirty-five years ago 
for the " Encyclopaedia Metropolitana/' at the request of Dr. 
Lyall, the late Dean of Canterbury, then Editor-in-chief; and 
they are now republished in this form at the suggestion of 
friends, on the ground that encyclopaedias are generally used 
merely for reference. 
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CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 



XENOPHON. 

Of the origin and early years of Xenophon^ the Athenian^ our Early yean 
information is extremely scanty : the political party to which he 2h<m!^°" 
was attached, the interest which Socrates took in the formation 
of his principles, the high connections which he formed where- 
ever his fortune cast him, and the resources which he appears 
to have commanded, all conduce to establish the probability 
that he was well-born and well-educated ; but history affords 
us no positive intelligence, further than the name of his father, 
Gryllus, and that he belonged to the Archian division of the . 
Egeid ward. The date of his birth has been the subject of 
much ingenious discussion ; and the result of the accurate in- 
vestigation of Mitford, which determines the commencement of 
his military career to have been about his twenty-fifth or twenty- 
sixth year, and which, consequently, would place his birth about 
B.C. 427, does not differ materially from the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius that he became of age {rJKfuafy) 01. 94. 4. 
B.C. 400, and subsequently joined the expedition of Gyrus. 
The last-mentioned author insinuates, that Xenophon in his 
youth was not exempt from the vices of his age and country ; us youth by 
and it is probable that before he became acquainted with j^^fS^ 
Socrates he had not given much attention to the duties of 
morality. — " He was/^ says Diogenes, *' well-mannered, and 
finely formed to a miracle, and to these advantages were added 
extraordinary vigour of body and hardihood of constitution. 
His introduction to the great philosopher to whom he became 
so deeply indebted, and so affectionately attached, was highly 
characteristic of the abrupt, yet winning manner of the teacher, 
and of the ingenuous docility of the pupil.'^ It is said that 
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^ XENOFHON. 

JJ^^^ Socrates^ meeting him in a narrow gateway^ extended his walk- 
socntct. ing-stick across it, so as to hinder his passage, inquiring how a 
man could acquire the means of profit ? and upon receiving a 
suitable reply, he inquired further, how men could attain to 
virtue and honour ? Xenophon being at a loss for an answer, 
the philosopher added, ''Follow me then, and learn/' And 
from that time he became a hearer of Socrates, and was the first 
who took notes from his lectures, which he afterwards published 
with the title of memoirs, Memorabilia. — (Diogenes Laertius.) 
This connection, however favourable to bis future happiness, 
and to his fame, did not conduce, at the moment, to render his 
situation at Athens more comfortable. It appears probable that 
he was, from his birth and family, attached to the aristocratical 
party, which sufiered at that period all the exactions and morti- 
fications which the low tyranny of the mob, exulting in success- 
ful sedition, could inflict ; and it had for some time been more 
than suspected, that the disciples of Socrates were trained in 
notions unfavourable to the continuance of an unbridled demo- 
eracy — a suspicion which, more than the alleged accusation of 
impiety, or the virulence of the rival sophists, contributed to the 
condemnation of that philosopher, by the jealous temper of the 
sovereign people. About a year before this judgment, which 
east so indelible a stain upon the Athenian character, an event 
occurred which gave a new turn to the prospects of Xenophon, 
and deprived his country of his services and of his example. 

Qynuim- Cyrus the Younger, who, on the death of his father Darius, had 

Artaxerzes. been left commander-in-chief of a district of vast extent and 
richness, was, soon afterwards, at the suggestion of the perfidious 
satrap Tissaphemes, seized by his elder brother Artaxerxes, the 
new king, and condemned to death ; but, at the intercession of 
Parysatis, the queen-mother, who appears to have been partial 

iifciMMd, *® ^^^ younger son, he was liberated, and restored to his com- 
mand. Indignant, however, at the insult, and made sensible of 
the insecurity of a younger brother's state, under Eastern des- 
potism, he became guilty of that crime of which he had been, 

■admedi. perhaps unjustly, accused, and entertained a design against the 

ftractton at throne and life of the king, under the too-well founded impres- 
taiaiMocktr. ^j^^ ^^^^^ jj^^-jj qqj^]^ ^q^ continue in safety. 

With this view the Persian prince laid himself out to win 

popularity, by a splendid and liberal hospitality ; and he laboured 

to strengthen his forces by every means in his power, without 

awakening the suspicions of the royal court; seeking, under 

nemMns pretext of differences with the neighbouring satraps, to engage 

to execute in his service a formidable body of Grecian heavy-armed mer- 

taiadeeicii. cenancs, of which he had taken care to exhibit a specimen at 

Susa, when he travelled thither shortly before the death of 
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Darius^ and had carefully observed the effect produced upon the 
minds of his countrymen by their formidable appearance. 

Among those whom he now entertained, Proxenus, a Theban Proxcmw 
of rank, pupil of the Leontine Gorgias, who brought him a 
reinforcement of one thousand five hundred heavy-armed soldiers^ 
and five hundred targeteers, or light infantry, was received into 
his confidence, and treated as his personal friend; he being in- 
timately connected with Xenophon, wrote to him at Athens, invites xe- 
inviting him to share the prince's favour, and to join the pro- jUS^^JS, 
jected expedition as a volunteer. Xenophon showed the letter T^lt^tM 
to Socrates, and desired him to be his counsellor on the occasion. 
The conjuncture was important : Cyrus was the ally of Lacedse- 
mon, and, consequently, in the hostile spirit of the times, con- 
sidered as the enemy of Athens, although nothing had passed 
to prove that he had any designs inimical to the republic; to 
follow his fortunes would, therefore, be to incur the suspicion 
of Laconism, an offence at this time nearly synonymous with 
the crime of being an aristocrat, and likely to be punished by a 
sentence amounting to banishment for life. 

The philosopher, who probably saw in his youthful friend 
talents and energies for the exercise of which his situation in 
his own country afforded him little opportunity, and who could 
not but feel the questionable nature of the proposed adventure, 
declined giving judgment himself, but recommended a reference 
to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. Xenophon, in compliance gn^Anaiiy 
with this suggestion, undertook a journey to that celebrated ^gyi^ t^»« 
temple, and it is likely secured the favour of the Pythia by well- oracie. 
timed liberality ; but instead of inquiring whether or not he 
should accept the invitation to Sardis, he merely put the ques- 
tion under what auspices, and with what sacrifices, he should 
prepare for the expedition ? to which a direct and favourable 
answer having been returned, he informed Socrates of the 
result, who, after mildly reprimanding him for his departure 
from the advice which he had solicited, bid him set out under 
the direction of the God. (Diogenes Laertius.) 

As Xenophon must have passed his eighteenth year, some time 
previous to the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, it is likely 
that he would, in compliance with the laws of his country, have 
seen some service, although the part which he took in it is no- 
where recorded; but many circumstances concur in rendering 
it probable that he served with other Athenians of rank in the 
cavalry, and employed himself in acquiring information on 
military subjects ; for he does not appear to have been received 
at the court of Sardis like a raw recruit, and his establish- 
ment there, as we afterwards incidentally learn, was peculiarly 
equestrian. 
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4 XENOPHON. 

^•M. sfios. On his arrival^ he found that the prince had engaged a Grecian 
xcDophon '"^"^ ®^ about eleven thousand heavy-armed troops, and two 
Joins Qmu. thousand light infantry, principally under the direction of 
Glearchtts, a Lacedsemonian exile, in whom he placed -great 
confidence, and to whom he had entrusted a sum of ten thousand 
darics, (nearly £S,000) for the purpose of clandestinely raising 
Cyras*! ce- troops among the Hellespontine Thracians. He had also em- 
■"■'•'^ ployed, in a similar service, Aristippus, a Thessalian, who had 
been driven from his home by one of those violent factions so 
common in Grecian states, and had availed himself of the asylum 
and ready aid which Cyrus afforded to all warlike fugitives, to 
reinstate himself and his party by force of arms. Proxenus, the 
Boeotian, to whom Xenophon owed his introduction, had been 
engaged to raise an army under pretext of chastising the 
Peisidians for some inroads upon the government of the prince ; 
while Sophsenetus of Stymphalus, with two associates, (Socrates 
of Achsea, and Pasion of Megara,) was directed to enlist all the 
soldiers he could meet with, for the avowed purpose of prose- 
cuting the dispute with Tissaphemes respecting the Milesian 
territory. 
He eom. At length, thinking himself sufficiently prepared for his great 

^SS^ undertaking, Cyrus ordered Clearchus immediately to join with 
opentkms. ^^^ j^jg forcc, and Aristippus to make terms with his citisens, 
and to send him the troops he had collected under the command 
of his countryman Meuon. He also sent to Xenias, the 
Arcadian, who had before accompanied him to Susa, and who 
afterwards commanded the foreign forces in his garrisons, to 
bring him all who could safely be spared from that service. He 
recalled the generals who were conducting the siege of Miletus, 
and commanded the Milesian exiles to join him in the pretended 
expedition against the Peisidians ; other Grecian reinforcements 
received a route to meet him on the road ; and his whole dispos- 
able Persian army accompanied him. It is probable that he 
hoped to have so deceived the king, with respect to the object 
of his march, as to have taken him quite unprepared, and to 
have overcome him almost without a battle; but iJie wily 
Tissaphernes, exasperated by former enmity, as well as by recent 
aggression, perceived at once the disproportion between the 
means provided and the object professed; and taking five 
hundred cavalry as his body guard, set off, with the utmost 
speed he could use, to Susa, and thus enabled the king to make 
preparations for repelling the approaching invasion. 

The army set out from Sardis in the month of April, 401 B.C., 
with all the pomp, and much of the luxury of a Persian camp, 
only it was ill provided with money, Cyrus having probably ex- 
hausted his treasury in enrolling so great a force, and depend- 
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ing, according to the system of the times^ upon the voluntary ^^'^^' 
or forced contributions of the countries through which he was to 
pass, and upon the hopes of speedy success and immense booty. 

It will not be necessary to detail all the minute particulars of 
a march^ which Xenophon relates without taking any occasion 
to make mention of himself, but with an attention to the topo- 
graphy and natural history of the various districts through 
which he travelled, which suggests a conjecture^ that the idea of 
writing the Anabasis was entertained from the first, and might 
possibly have been proposed to him by his friend and adviser 
Socrates ; some incidents, however, must not be omitted, which 
throw considerable light upon the character of those Grecian 
mercenaries on whom the fate of empires now began to depend, 
as well as upon the resources to which their leaders were driven 
to supply those deficiencies of pay, which the poverty of the 
Greeks, and the mismanagement of the Persians, so often oc- 
casioned. More than three months' pay was in arrear, when 
Cyrus arrived at the plain of Caystrus, where he halted for five (^„ujn 
days, having left Sardis little more than seven weeks ; and the ^J^^** 
soldiers, says Xenophon, '^ went frequently to the door of his 
lodging to demand what was due to them. He put them off, al- 
leging the great prospects before them ; and showing the vexa- 
tion which he really felt ; appealing to their experience that it was 
not his habit to fail of payment when he had it in his power/' 

At this critical period he received a visit from Epyaxa, the ^"j*®^®^ 
wife of Syenuesis, whom Xenophon calls the king of the Cilicians, 
but who was nevertheless a tributary of the Persian empire, and 
subject to the imperial sceptre of Artaxerxes. It was currently 
reported, that this lady not only brought the prince a large 
supply of money, but granted him still more costly favours; 
and he was enabled, besides discharging the demands of his 
army, to gratify the soldiers with a month's pay in advance. 
The princess continued some days with the army, either from 
political or other motives, and at her request Cyrus reviewed 
his troops at Tyriseum, which Xenophon distinguishes as ^' an 
inhabited city,'' with reference to the frequent occurrence 
throughout the Persian empire of ^' cities great and fair, with- 
out inhabitant," in consequence of the system of spoil and 
plunder, by which the petty wars between the Satraps were 
conducted, and of the weakness of the imperial government, 
which was unable to protect its dependencies or maintain sub- 
ordination in the proviiices. 

The lady appears to have been more frightened than pleased 
with the display of Grecian warfare ; but Cyrus derived addi- 
tional hopes from the alarm which the brilliancy of their armour^ 
the exactness of their discipline, and the vigour of their charge^ 
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^^'^' produced among the natives of the east. In this review^ 
Menon^ at the head of his Thessalians^ occupied the right wing^ 
and Clearchus the left. The former had afterwards the honour 
of reconducting the Cilician princess with an escort to her resi- 
dence. He appears to have been in high favour with Cyrus, 
though Xenophon speaks of him in strong terms of disapproba- 
tion^ and relates some circumstances much to his disadvantage ; 
it is hinted (by Diogenes Laertius^) that he had some personal 
reason to dislike him. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the metropolis of Cilicia, a ne- 
gociation ensued between Cyrus and Syennesis, in consequence 
of which another large subsidy was provided for the pay of the 
troops j but here a new cause of discontent arose, which speedily 
broke out into open mutiny, and threatened to destroy all 
the schemes of Cyrus, by the dissolution of his ill-compacted 
army. 
Tiie soldiers The soldiers had for some time entertained suspicions, that 
J2j^*j^t the real design of the prince was against the king, and they 
*"S?a*^*** now declared, that as they were not enlisted for that service, 
^Qs. ^ they would proceed no further. Clearchus attempted to enforce 
obedience to his commands, and his horses beginning the march, 
were stoned^ himself narrowly escaping with life. Finding sub- 
ordination at an end, he desisted ; and having called a general 
assembly of the troops, where the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Spartan general in tears con^manded silence, he addressed them in 
a speech probably more laconic and less skilful than the harangues 
put into his mouth by Xenophon, but which had the effect not 
only of restoring satisfaction and obedience among his own 
troops, but even of inducing more than two thousand men who 
had hitherto served under Xenias and Pasion, to transfer their 
arms and baggage to the camp of Clearchus, a striking instance 
of the want of military discipline, arising from the prevalence 
of republican principles. 

By these and other arts which the deficiency of authority 
compelled him to adopt, be induced the assembly of soldiers to 
send a deputation to Cyrus, in order to ascertain the real objects 
of the expedition. The prince, who was suffering the most 
extreme uneasiness on account of their defection, could not 
venture to announce his actual intentions, and replied to the 
deputies that an enemy of his, (Abrocomas, Satrap of Syria,) 
was then on the banks of the Euphrates, distant only twelve 
days' march from Tarsus; and that he desired to proceed 
against him. The assembly were not so deceived by this feint, 
but that the design against the king was still suspected ; but in 
the difficulty of returning without pay, and against the will of 
their leaders, through an enemy's country, and apprehensive 
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that Cyrus might turn his arms against them, if prevented from ^'^'Jj^^* 
pursuing his original plan^ they resolved to follow him^ on con- 
dition of receiving an augmentation of one third to their pay. 
And thus this alarming sedition was e£fectually quieted. 

All, however, were not satisfied ; and the two generals, Xenias xenias and 
and Pasion, mortified by the secession of their troops, and the tornhome. 
acquiescence of the prince in it, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity soon afterwards afforded, by their arrival and stay at 
Myriandrus, a Phoenician seaport of some commercial impor- 
tance, where the united Lacedaemonian and Persian fleets met 
the army, to take their passage home ; and Xenophon has ac- 
knowledged that he was tempted to follow their example, but 
was withheld from it by the dictates of prudence and honour. 
Cyrus was the first to announce this desertion to the Greeks, 
and he availed himself of the circumstance to gain popularity 
by a display of magnanimity, not only abstaining from pursuit, 
which, with his swift galleys would have been certain of success^ 
but assuring the soldiers that the wives and children of the 
deserters, who had been left in his power at Tralles, as pledges 
of their fidelity, should be restored to them in safety. 

No further difficulties arose till they reached Thapsacus, a 
large and rich city upon the right bank of the Euphrates; 
where, having halted for five days, Cyrus sent for the Grecian pymsin. 
generals, and avowed his design of marching to Babylon against Jj^^^^g 
the great king, desiring them to exert their influence to prevail intended 
on the soldiers to follow. A general assembly being called, the ^ 
communication so long secretly expected was made; the soldiers^ 
as usual, showed reluctance, and accused their officers of having 
deceived them, with a view of extorting a further increase of 'n»^™™f- 
pay or gratification, and they demanded the same sum which 
bad been given on a former occasion to the Greek mercenaries, 
who attended the prince on his visit to his father, and who were 
exposed to no hazards of battle. Cyrus immediately promised 
a gratuity of five minse of silver (about £16,) to each man, on 
their arrival at Babylon, and undertook to continue their monthly but finally 
pay at the increased rate at which it then stood of three half **^®» 
darics, till their return to Ionia. The greater part of the army 
were engaged by this offer; but while they were yet deliberating 
upon it, the artful Menon drew his men aside, and advised them 
to take that opportunity of ingratiating themselves with the 
prince by crossing the river first, while the rest were hesitating. 
This being done, they immediately received the thanks of Cyrus, 
and the promise of a liberal reward, and Menon himself was 
honoured with splendid presents. The whole army soon fol- and cross 
lowed^ and found the Euphrates easily fordable ; an event which ^^^ 
the flattery of the Thapsacenes attributed to the homage of the 
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m'c'm^' ^^^^^ P^'^ ^^ ^^ future king ; alleging that it had never before 
occurred in the memory of man^ and that Abrocomas was sup- 
posed to have effectually prevented the passage by removing 
all the vessels upon the stream. 

Soon after this, the army having encamped in some deserted 
works^ nearly opposite the populous town of Carmanda, on the 
Euphrates^ and being employed in transporting provisions on 
jjjgg^^^Q^ temporary floats made of skins from the market, a violent 
between the quarrel arosc between a soldier serving under Clearchus^ and 
^ one belonging to Menon^s division; and the former general^ 
deciding that Menon^s man was to blame^ inflicted stripes upon 
him^ in that hasty and arbitrary manner which the deficiency of 
an established discipline frequently occasioned. The comrades 
of the culprit so warmly resented this interference^ that when^ 
on the same day^ Clearchus happened to pass from the market 
through their quarters, with few attendants, one of them, who 
was employed in cleaving wood^ flung his hatchet at his head^ 
and was supported by the rest with stones and similar missiles. 
Escaping to his own camp, he called to arms ; and, but for the 
timely intervention of Proxenus, would have led his Thracian 
horse to action ; during the discussion which ensued, Cyrus op- 
checked bjr portunely arrived, and rushing with his suite into the midst of 
position of the coufusiou^ Cried out, ^'Clearchus and Proxenus, and you 
^^y"**- Greeks who are present, you know not what you are doing ; if you 
fall out among yourselves, I shall this day be cut off, and you 
not long after ; for if my native troops see anything amiss be- 
tween us, they will instantly become more dangerous than the 
forces of the king.'' This remonstrance brought Clearchus to 
himself^ and all parties laid down their arms. 
Treachery This storm was scarcely appeased, when a new alarm was 
22SSi"' excited by the treachery of Orontas, a relative of the prince, who 
was discovered to hold a correspondence with the king, and to 
have arranged a plan for deserting with a chosen body of cavalry. 
Being apprehended, he acknowledged his crime^ and admitted 
that having twice before been pardoned, after similar offences^ 
he could never hope to re-establish his character; Cyrus^ un- 
willing to appear despotic, asked Clearchus for his judgment^ 
having admitted him as first in rank of the Grecian army to his 
council on this occasion ; Clearchus^ without hesitation^ declared 
andpun. his opinion for death, and all present, even the relatives of 
the criminal, assented to its propriety. Cyrus therefore con- 
demned him to suffer; he was respectfully led out, and seen 
no more. 

The time for action now approaching^ Cyrus took care to 
animate his Grecian troops by renewed and splendid promises, 
and to warn them of the immense superiority of numbers with 
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which they would have to contend^ encouraging them at the J"*/^?'' 
same time with assurances that they would find the Persian 
soldiers less than women. 

He assigned the Greeks a position on the right of his army, ^^** **^' 
flanked by the Euphrates^ and directed Clearchus to command hu army, 
their right wing^ and Menon the left. And here for the first 
time Xenophon makes mention of himself. " Cyrus rode along 
at a moderate distance surveying both armies^ looking now at 
the enemy^ now at his friends. Xenophon, the Athenian, seeing 
him from the Grecian line, riding out to meet him, inquired if 
he had any commands for him. He stopping his horse informed xenophon'i 
him, and desired him to tell them all, that the sacrifices and SlraSlum. 
victims were favourable. While he was saying this, he heard a ^^' 
clamour through the ranks, and asked what it was. Xenophon 
told him that they were exchanging a fresh watchword. He 
wondered who could have given it out, and asked what it might 
be. Xenophon replied that it was ' Jupiter the Preserver and 
Victory.' Gyrus having heard it, said, ' I agree to it ; let it be 
so j' and having said this, he rode off to his station .'' 

The minuteness with which a circumstance, in itself so little 
important, is related, is highly characteristic of a young man 
ambitious of notice and gratified by the honour conferred upon 
him. At the same time that it seems to imply, that Xenophon 
had hitherto taken no part in the conduct of the army, and had 
not been invited to the councils of the prince ; for had he been 
accustomed to converse familiarly with Cyrus, he would scarcely 
have recorded the present interview. 

The battle of Cunaxa, which followed immediately after the ^^^''^^ 
anecdote that has just been related, and in which Cyrus was death of 
slain, and his army completely defeated by Artaxerxes, belongs ^°** 
to the history of Persia rather than to the life of Xenophon, or 
to the affairs of Greece. The native troops in the army of Cyrus 
were totally routed and dispersed ; but in that part of the field 
in which the Greeks fought, the forces of Artaxerxes were driven 
from the field in every direction, and almost without resistance. 
These last were pursued until the Grecians at length, wearied 
with slaughter and fatigue, returned to their camp. As they 
had gone into battle without dinner, it was no small mortifica- 
tion to them, on their arrival, to find that their quarters had 
been plundered ; nevertheless, as they supposed that a great 
victory had been gained, their spirits were raised, and they 
waited patiently, hoping that the morning would bring them 
intelligence and orders from Cyrus. When day dawned, the 
generals, surprised at receiving no communication, resolved to 
march forward in the hope of falling in with him ; but at sun- 
rise, two officers of distinction, Procles, the governor of Teu« 
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thrania^ who was descended from Demaratus, the Laconian^ and 
Glous, the son of Tamus, admiral of the fleets informed the Greeks 
that Cyrus was dead ; and that the remainder of his army bad 
fled to their camp under the conduct of Ariseus their general^ 
who desired to inform the Greeks that he would wait for them 
that day, but on the morrow should march homewards for 
Ionia. This intelligence was received by the whole army^ 
officers and men^ with the deepest consternation ; but Clearchus^ 
with true Spartan spirit^ replied^ '^ I would that Cyrus had lived 
to profit by our victory ; but since it is otherwise^ we are not less 
masters of the fields and but for your arrival^ should have been now 
on our march in pursuit of the king; wherefore tell Ariseus 
that if he \fill return hither^ we will set him upon the throne of 
Persia, since they who conquer have a right to reign/^ Having 
thus spoken^ he sent them back, and desired Cheirisophus the 
Lacedaemonian and Menon to accompany them; the latter, 
indeed, had himself proposed to undertake the embassy as the 
friend and xenus,^ or guest, of Ariseus. 

In the mean time, Clearchus was too good a general to neglect 
provision for the immediate wants of his army. He ordered a 
number of draught oxen and asses to be killed, and gathering 
up the darts and wicker or wooden shields of the barbarians, 
and breaking up some unnecessary waggons for fuel, they fed 
that day upon boiled meat. After dinner, when they were, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Greeks, assembled together to 
spend the heat of the day in conversation, some heralds arrived 
from the king and from Tissaphernes, (among whom was a 
Greek named Phalesius, in the service of the satrap, and highly 
esteemed by him,) demanding, in the name of the king, that 
they should ground their arms rfhd surrender at discretion. 
Clearchus merely replied, that it was not usual with the victors 
in an action to surrender their arms; and leaving the other 
generals to return a more explicit answer, he went out to attend 
a sacrifice, promising speedily to return. During his absence, 
several of the principal Greeks took part in the discussion ; but 
having had no previous consultation on a message so unexpected, 
thev spoke as their different tempers and interests led them, some 
with indignant contempt, others with a disposition to accom- 
modation, and a few with offers of mercenary service in Egypt 
or elsewhere; among the rest, Xenophon thus addressed the 
messenger. 

"With us, Phalesius, as you may perceive, nothing is of 

' There is no English word in any degree corresponding with the Q-reek 
terms (cVos and ^fvla, in that sense in which they are here and frequently 
used. It was a right of friendship, arising out of a contract of reciprocal 
hospitalify, and a remnant of the manners of the earliest age of G-reece. 
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Talue bat oar arms and our honour. As long as we preserve ^'^'4^1^' 
our arms, we can rely upon our own valour ; but in parting xenophon's 
with them, we should be conscious of betraying ourselves. JSJJSiw. 
Think not, therefore, that we will resign our only remaining <^« "w^»»- 
property, but rather we will use them in fighting for yours.^' king. 
Fhalesius laughed heartily at this set speech, and replied, ^* You 
appear to be a scholar, young gentleman, and what you say is 
pleasant enough ; but I would not have your inexperience so 
much deceive you, as to set your boasted valour against the 
power of the king.^^^ 

Clearchus having, probably, under the usual pretext of a sa- 
crifice, taken time for private consultation, now returned to the 
assembly and inquired what had been determined. Fhalesius 
having replied that the rest had said some one thing and some 
another, and that he hoped for a definite answer from him alone, 
Clearchus desired him, as of Grecian extraction, to say what 
Greeks ought to do in their situation. The question being 
evaded, Clearchus boldly took upon himself to send the following ^pul^^^th 
message to the king. " If we are to be considered as the king^s caution to 
allies we shall be more worthy of his service in our armour ; if 
we are to fight for our safety, we cannot spare it/' — " This 
answer,^' said Fhalesius, ^^ we will report ; but the king has also 
commanded us to declare that he will keep truce with you 
whilst you remain here, but will consider you as enemies if you 
either advance or retreat; say, therefore, whether you choose 
truce or war." — " Say,'* replied the general, " that we consent to 
the proposition of the king/' — " But is it truce or war V* urged 
Fhalesius. " A truce, if we remain — war, if we advance or retreat." 
And the question being repeated, he returned the same answer,and 
refused to declare what were his intentions ; and with this answer 
the messengers were constrained to depart. Soon afterwards 
Frocles and Cheirisophus only returned from Ariseus, declining 
the offer made him on account of the inferiority of his birth to 
that of many Fersian nobles ; and stating that if the Greeks 
should not join him that night, he should march in the morning 
without them. Clearchus, in his usual manner, desired that 
they would do as they thought best, and declined to inform 
them what were his own intentions. He appears, however, to 
have considered the matter deeply, and to have determined 
wisely ; and knowing the effect which the belief in divination 
still bad upon the minds of the soldiery, he employed it, as 
other generals and statesmen of that age usually did, to confirm 

^ It is wonderful, that in the teeth of this contemptuous speech, recorded 
by Xenophon himself, two distinguished critics and historians, Spelman and 
liodwell, should have contended that he was at this time about fifty yean 
of age. 
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A.M. 3003. tig own authority. CalliDg the officers together after dusk, he 
assured them that having sacrificed with a view to pursuing the 
king^ the victims had appeared unfavourable; and that these 
indications were well founded was proved by intelligence since 
received, that the king had passed the Tigris, whose stream was 
not fordable, and had removed all the boats. To remain where 
they were encamped, without supplies, was manifestly impos- 
sible ; the victims were altogether propitious for a return to the 
and ooim. Cyrciau party ; he proposed, therefore, that they should retire 
^^'^' to sup as well as they could; that upon the sounding of the 
bugle, which usually dismissed them to bed, they should pack 
up their baggage ; upon hearing it repeated they should load 
their beasts of burden ; and when it should sound a third time, 
the march should begin, taking care to keep the baggage be- 
tween the river and the army. To this arrangement the officers 
all submitted in silence ; not, says Xenophon, because they had 
elected Clearchus their leader, but from feeling that he alone 
had the talents and skill requisite for the occasion, and that the 
others were inexperienced iu such emergencies. 
RetxMtof Here then commences the celebrated '^ retreat of the ten 
the ie,oo«. thousand," as it has been somewhat loosely termed by the 
moderns, but better known to the ancients as the '^ Return of 
the Cyreian Greeks.'^ The army was now encamped at the 
distance of sixteen thousand and fifty furlongs from the city of 
Ephesus in Ionia, which they reckoned as their rendezvous, or 
to compute distance by time, ninety-three days' march. By 
their resolution to remove, they had in effect declared themselves 
at war with the king, in the very heart of an enemy^s country, 
who could at any moment pour down upon them with fifty 
times their numbers, and cut off all the sources of supply ; and 
their only allies within two thousand miles, were a defeated 
band of rebel barbarians, whose weakness and cowardice they 
knew, and whose fidelity they had every reason to suspect ; con- 
ducted by a man who appears to have possessed neither spirit in 
rebellion, nor honesty in obedience. To add to the difficulty 
and dangers of their situation, their own numbers were thinned 
by desertion as soon as it was dark, and there was too much 
reason to apprehend that the deserters had carried intelligence 
to the king. Marching with the remainder, Clearchus reached 
his first encampment adjoining that of Ariseus about midnight ; 
and immediately laying aside their armour, the generals and 
principal officers waited upon the Persian commander, and a 
solemn compact was made between the Greeks on one part, and 
Ariaeus and his chief officers on the other, to observe mutual 
fidelity, and to afford mutual assistance ; the Persian further 
covenanting to act faithfully as the guide of the army. The 
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ceremony consisted in slaughtering a boar, a bull, a lynx,^ and a.m.. 1893. 
a ram, and their mingled blood being poured into a shield, the 
Greeks dipped into it a sword, and the Persians a spear, and 
thus took the prescribed oath. Clearchus then desired Ariseus 
to give his opinion respecting the route homewards. It is diffi- 
cult at this distance of time, to form any opinion respecting the 
real intentions of Ariaeus in making this league with the Greeks : 
and Xenophon gives no hint of any insincerity in the advice 
which he now offered them — to avoid the road by which they 
had come, on account of their want of supplies, and of the 
barren nature and exhausted condition of the country, and to 
return home by a longer way through a rich and fertile district; 
it was, however, evident that by taking the Greeks into a totally 
strange land, he had them more completely in his power than 
while they were pursuing a track already known to them. 

It was agreed, nevertheless, to follow his recommendation, 
which was certainly supported by cogent arguments, and to lose 
no time in gaining ground on the king's forces, who, it was 
argued, could not overtake them with a large force, and dared 
not attack them with a small one. Upon this arrangement 
Xenophon makes a very characteristic remark, observing that it 
clearly acknowledged the necessity of retreat, at least, if not of 
flight ; " but fortune,'^ he says, *^ played the general more 
honourably f' for it shortly happened that the royal troops came 
in sight, but were afraid to attack them, and actually removed 
to a safer distance during the night ; a caution principally at- 
tributable to the Spartan spirit of Clearchus, who, with a 
dignified indifference, continued his march in their view, neither 
caring to attack, nor seeking to avoid an engagement. These 
circumstances led to an intercourse, and finally to an arrange- 
ment between the parties, the terms of which were so favourable 
to the Greeks, that they ought to have excited suspicion, and 
whatever might have been the original intentions of Ariseus, 
there can be little doubt that he now bought his own pardon at 
the expense of concurring in a scheme of cunning treachery for 
the total destruction of his Grecian friends. To this he was 
induced by the persuasion of the unprincipled and politic Tissa- 
phernes, who had been appointed to succeed the unfortunate 
Cyrus in his great command, and was, in consequence, pre- 
paring to pursue the same journey towards Sardis with a powerful 
army. 

' This is usually translated a wolft but as the lynx was with the Persians a 
domestic animal kept for the purposes of hunting, as hounds are with us, and 
as the occasion could only admit of sacrificing such animals as were at hand, 
it seems most probable tlmt XlfKot here signifies, as it is supposed to do in 
Homer, a lynx. 
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^•"•- »*>8- It was obviously for the interest of the Persian empire that 
the Cyreian Greeks should not return in safety, to excite the 
cupidity of their formidable countrymen, by relating the facilities 
of their march, the imbecility of their adversaries^ and the im- 
mense booty to be obtained by a successful invasion ; and it 
was, at the same time, extremely hazardous to attempt their 
destruction by force, even with that vast superiority of numbers 
which the king could command. In the history which follows, 
we shall trace a deliberate design to mislead, to disorganize, 
and ultimately, to annihilate the Grecian army, founded upon 
the knowledge which the Persians had acquired of its strength 
and of its weakness, and so artfully contrived, and in part exe- 
cuted, as to have ensured success, but for the extraordinary 
talents and prompt decision of Xenophon. 

The boldness and independence which the Greeks had shown, 
by determining to march homewards in defiance of the king, 
and the proud style which their leader assumed in every com- 
munication with him, had taught the Persian court that little 
was to be effected by haughtiness and intimidation ; and Arta- 
xerxes, or they who acted in his name on this occasion, wisely 
laid aside the lofty tone of oriental despotism, and not only sub- 
mitted to the rough manners of Clearchus, but acceded to all 
his demands, and supplied him liberally with provisions ; en- 
suring by such compliances the peaceable behaviour of his troops 
both towards the king^s forces and the country at large, the 
former of whom dreaded nothing so much as an attack from a 
small phalanx of Greeks, and the latter knew too well the dread- 
ful consequences to be apprehended from Grecian cruelty and 
rapacity in pillage. 

Of the treachery intended against them, Clearchus appears to 
have entertained some idea; for Xenophon mentions, that in 
conducting his troops, under Persian guides, to the place as- 
signed them for refreshment, he thought it necessary to push 
forward as rapidly as possible, observing that the numerous 
canals and drains across which they were led, by means of 
portable bridges^ were much fuller of water than at that season 
would ordinarily have occurred, and fearing that there might be 
a design of entangling them in the fens, and inundating the 
country. If such was the intention, it was frustrated by the 
expedition with which the Greeks traversed these intricate 
marsh lands; and on their arrival at the villages they were 
abundantly refreshed^ and well entertained: and here, partly 
for rest and partly from policy, they remained three days. 
The Greeks During this rcposc^ Tissaphernes, accompanied by the brother 
andPmiaiii ^£ ^j^^ queen, and three Persians of rank, and with a great train, 
*»**'^^*«^» had an interview with the generals, in which he displayed all 
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that fiDesse^ and ready perception of character, which characterize ^'^'^' 
an accomplished diplomatist ; and which prove that they whom 
the Greeks with so much contempt termed barbarians^ though 
less warlike, and generally less vigorous in mind and body^ 
were in fact more highly civilized, more polished in manners, 
and more adroit in negotiation than themselves. The result of 
the present discussion was a reference to the royal council, 
whose reply the Greeks awaited two days in great anxiety. On 
the third day^ Tissaphernes returned, and the treaty was settled at which 
on the following terms. That after the army which was to ac- J^^ j^^g 
company the new satrap should have joined that of Ariseus, this made, 
united force should march towards Ionia, and act as guides to 
the Greeks ; that they should provide them a market for pur- 
chasing provisions at their different stations on the road ; 
that in failure hereof the Greeks should be allowed to seize in 
the villages as much as might be necessary for present con- 
sumption, but without committing waste ; provided always, that 
whenever a market could be procured they should not plunder 
the country. 

This being agreed, Tissaphernes returned to court to complete 
his preparations, and the Greeks encamping near Ariseus awaited 
his return about three weeks. During this period the symptoms 
of alienation became so strong on the part of the Persians, that 
the Greeks took alarm, and pressed Clearchus to remain no 
longer ; but that prudent general, though he acknowledged that 
he participated in their uneasiness, would not consent to begin 
the rupture by departing from the terms of the treaty; alleging 
his total ignorance of the country, and especially of the rivers 
they might have to cross, the formidable superiority of the Per- 
sian cavalry, and his own total want of that species of force, as 
sufficient reasons for avoiding open hostilities. 

Tissaphernes at length arrived, accompanied by Orontas, the TisMpher. 
satrap of Armenia, who is supposed to have been the son of ^^ 
that Orontas executed by Cyrus, and to have received the king's 
daughter in marriage, as a compensation for the death and dis- 
grace of his father incurred in the royal cause. Each of the 
satraps led a great power, principally of horse, and Orontas 
brought his bride with him. The close connection which im- 
mediately appeared to subsist between Tissaphernes and Ariseus 
strengthened the suspicions and increased the uneasiness already 
prevailing in the Grecian army, and although the terms of the 
treaty were formally observed, yet all friendly intercourse wholly 
ceased^ precautions against surprise were adopted with the same 
jealousy as in the face of an enemy, and some blows passed 
among the lower servants of the two camps. 

A few days afterwards the evil intentions of the Persian 
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^'"'Jc?'" generals became apparent^ by a feigned communication made to 
Proxenus and Xenophon^ of some intended treachery against 
the Greeks^ the object of which appears to have been> by ex- 
asperating the jealousy of the army, to excite them to defection, 
or to some violation of the treaty ; and so great was the con- 
sternation of Clearchus that the plot would possibly have suc- 
ceeded had not the penetration of Xenophon pointed out an 
inconsistency in the story of their pretended friend^ which con- 
siderably relieved him from the apprehension of any immediate 
attack by the Persians. The circumstance, however, added to 
other causes of discontent^ induced Clearchus to demand an 
explanation of Tissaphernes, in the course of which that wily 
and accomplished statesman prevailed upon the Spartan to lay 
aside his suspicions and his caution, and by artful insinuations 
transferred to Menon the whole blame of the late differences ; 
so that Clearchus was induced to propose, that himself and the 
principal officers of the army should wait upon the satrap, and 
that a cordial reconciliation should take place ; after which he 
remained to supper, and was treated with the most engaging 
hospitality. There were not wanting in the Grecian army 
persons who distrusted these professions, and we may gather 
The trea. that Xcnophou himsclf advised the general against committing 
Ti^pber. himsclf to the faith of his doubtful allies ; but Clearchus, blunt 
^^' and honest by nature, fell into the snare ; and taking with him 

four other generals, and twenty inferior officers, and being 
followed by about two hundred soldiers or volunteers all un- 
armed,^ he repaired to the Persian camp. On their arrival, the 
five generals, Clearchus, Proxenus, Menon, Socrates, and Agias 
the Arcadian, were immediately admitted, the other officers 
waiting without ; and not long after, upon a signal given, those 
Seizure of withiu werc arrested, and those without were cut to pieces, while 
mm£*^ a body of horse scouring the plain slew all the mixed crowd 
which had followed them ; and so complete was the destruction 
that the Greeks, who had observed the confusion from the camp, 
and were at a loss how to act, were only informed of the truth by 
a single fugitive who escaped mortally wounded. All flew to 
arms, expecting an immediate attack ; but the policy of Tissa- 
phernes was not to fight, but to wear them out, and accordingly 
he instantly despatched three persons supposed to have been 
well affected towards Cyrus, Ariseus, Artaozus, and Mithridates, 
and, as was reported, his own brother, with a well-armed escort 
of three hundred horse, to demand an interview with the re- 
maining officers, and to endeavour to practise upon them the 
same artifices which had been so successfully played off upon 
Clearchus. Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian next in rank tp 

^ So we may understand the phrase &s €is hyopiv. 
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Clearcbas was absent^ and the only generals in the camp were ^'^\^^' 
Sopbsenetus^ and Cleanor of Orchomenus ; these, having taken 
proper measures to secure their safety, went out to meet the 
Persians, and Xenophon accompanied them that he might, if 
possible, ascertain the fate of his friend Proxenus. Ariseus then 
declared that Clearchus, having broken the treaty, had suffered ^cS^ 
capital punishment, but that Proxenus and Menon, who had c^^- 
given information of his treachery, were received among the 
Persians with high honours ; the king, he added, demands that 
you should give up your armour, which having been the property 
of Gyrus, has, in course, escheated to him. 

This demand, which amounted in fact to an unconditional 
surrender, was answered by Cleanor with becoming indignation, 
and with an appeal to the honour and generosity of those 
friends of Cyrus who had involved themselves in the perfidy of 
Tissaphemes, which could only have failed of effect with bad 
hearts and depraved understandings. Ariseus merely reiterated 
his charge against Clearchus ; upon which Xenophon, with his 
characteristic acuteness, observed, *' Clearchus then, if indeed 
be has violated his oath, and broken the treaty, has suffered 
justly, (for it is right that perjury should be punished with 
death ;) but since our generals Proxenus and Menon have de- 
served well of you, send them back to us, for it is manifest that 
they who are friends of both parties, can best advise for our 
mutual advantage.'' To this fair and able proposal the Persians 
could not contrive a reply, and after considerable discussion 
among themselves, they retired without coming to any con- 
clusion. 

It does not appear that there was the least ground for the 
charge pretended against Clearchus, or any of the five generals, 
unless the excessive avarice, the shameless selfishness, the gross 
debaucheries, and the total want of principle, which Xenophon 
attributes to Menon ; and his known attachment to Ariseus 
might raise a suspicion that he had tampered with the Persians, 
and offered to assist in betraying his countrymen. But if he 
were thus guilty, he received the due reward of his crimes ; for 
the other generals having been conducted alive into the presence 
of the king were honourably beheaded, while Menon was con- 
demned to one of those ignominious punishments, too well 
known in Persia, which destroys life after many months of 
lingering torture. 

Xenophon sums up his account of this extraordinary transac- 
tion with a handsome tribute to the military genius and high 
character of Clearchus ; and briefly notices the brilliant talents, 
and engaging qualities of his young friend Proxenus, whom he re- 
presents as capable of conducting affairs of the greatest moment. 
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A.M. 8603. but too desirous of being beloved among his soldiers to inspire 
awe or maintain due discipline ; his approbation was valued by 
the well-disposed ; but his only censure^ the withholding his 
accustomed praise and encouragement^ was lightly regarded by 
the disorderly. 
Contrast It is highly probable that the Satraps produced the five 

SSkl'imd* generals at court as prisoners of war, and claimed the credit of 
the Persians, having defeated the Grecian army in action, and eflFectually pre- 
vented its return home ; an event evidently much dreaded by 
the Persian government, aware of the predatory habits and 
sanguinary temper of the Greeks, and of the great superiority 
which personal hardihood, exact discipline, and impenetrable 
armour must give them over any number of Persian soldiers, 
who, though often brave, and not deficient in address and 
activity, were, from the nature of their accoutrements, and the 
delicacy of their habits, equally incapable of being made effective 
in close action, and of sustaining the fatigues and privations of 
a protracted campaign. The policy and arrangement of the 
Persian court differed little from the general character so re* 
markable in oriental despotism; while a veneration scarcely 
short of idolatry was ostentatiously paid to the person of the 
great king, his authority was set at nought with impunity, and 
the grossest frauds were practised upon his revenues ; a system 
of profound deceit and treachery was veiled under the most 
courtly manners : and the servants of the crown, often too 
powerful to be controlled, were secretly encouraged in a system 
of private warfare, that the king might keep up a shadow of 
power by balancing them against each other. It was this weak- 
ness in the head, and division among the members, of the 
empire, which opened to the enterprising genius of Cyrus those 
great prospects which his personal rashness nipped in the bud ; 
had he survived, it seems probable that he would have changed 
the face of that vast dominion, and have given a new energy to 
Persian councils and Persian arms, for he had all the qudities 
which command respect, and many which engage affection, and 
he entertained enlarged and liberal views of the political and 
military institutions of European Greece. 
RepnbUcan It has already been observed, that the republican sentiments 
of gS^** which pervaded Greece were extremely unfavourable to the adop- 
awte to'Sii- ^^°^ ^^ ^^ effective military discipline. Where the council of 
tajT^disci. war cousists of the whole army, and the deliberations are con- 
ducted as in a popular assembly, it is impossible that there 
should exist anything like secrecy of design or promptitude of 
execution ; and where the generals owe their authority to the 
election of the troops, or the consent of the inferior officers, 
their operations must generally be controlled, and their opinions 
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often orerruled ; and as such a mode of appointment precludes ^•^- ^'• 
a regular gradation of rank^ there is commonly no second ready^ 
on any emergency^ to supply the place of the commander-in- 
chief; so that the success of every action depends upon the life 
of one man^ and the conduct of the whole campaign upon every 
casualty to which he is liable. Hence it is, that in reading the 
history of Greece, we are so frequently surprised to find the 
most brilliant victories followed by no material consequences^ 
and the greatest advantages overlooked and unimproved. 

There is perhaps no instance upon record of an army so Despair of 
situated, as that of the Greeks, after the loss of their five generals ; 
for of the three who remained with that rank, not one appears 
to have possessed talents or experience, or to have thought him- 
self either capable of the great command now vacant, or called 
upon to provide for the common safety. All gave themselves 
up to despair. They felt that they were still two thousand 
miles from the nearest part of Greece, close to the vast armies 
of the king, and surrounded on all sides by tribes of hostile bar- 
barians, who would supply them with nothing but at the ex- 
pense of blows and blood ; they had no guide acquainted with 
the country, no knowledge of the deep and rapid rivers which 
intersected it, and no cavalry to explore the road, or cover their 
rear on the march. As if discipline and hope had ended together, 
the roll-call was scarcely attended to, the watch-fires were 
scantily, or not at all supplied ; even their principal meal was 
neglected ; where chance led, they threw themselves down to 
rest, but not to sleep — for sleep was banished by thoughts of 
that country and those friends, whom they now no longer ex- 
pected, and scarcely dared hope to behold again. 

But the army had got among them a man, little known xenophon't 
indeed, but of far greater talents and bolder energies than any ^thesitoa- 
general under whom they had served; and probably the only 2^°^*^* 
man who could have extricated them from their present situation 
of unparalleled difficulty and danger. Xenophon had hitherto 
held no rank, had been attached to no division of the army, and 
had appeared only as the friend of Proxenus, but not in any 
way serving under him. He, like the rest, lay awake, suffering 
from grief and alarm ; but his mind was not of a temperament 
to suffer without seeking a remedy, and he represents himself 
as having been encouraged by a dream during a momentary 
doze, which he has, in his usual manner, so related and inter- 
preted, as to leave it doubtful whether his remarkable attention 
to omens and sacrifices was the result of sound policy or of 
sincere belief. Bousing himself from slumber, he began to 
reflect on the folly and rashness in which all participated. The 
night was far spent ; the enemy would probably be upon them 
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with the dawn ; submission could only conduct them through 
su£Pering and disgrace to an ignominious death ; no one pro- 
vided for the emergency ; despair produced the effect of security ; 
'^ and from what people among them, thought he^ can I expect 
a general, fit for this business ? or why should I hesitate on 
account of my youth 7 If I thus give myself up without an 
effort to the enemy> I shall never reach a more mature age/' 

Full of these thoughts he rose : calling together the officers 
belonging to the division of Froxenus, he set before them in an 
animated speech^ the certain ruin and destruction which must 
ensue from their submission; the grounds upon which he 
trusted for success^ from strenuous exertion and prudent counsel; 
and concluded with assuring them that he was at their service 
in any capacity ; and that if they thought fit to invest him with 
the command, his youth should only pledge him to more vigor- 
ous exertion. Upon this^ the officers unanimously declared 
their readiness to serve under him, with the exception of one 
Apollonides^ who speaking in the Boeotian dialect, recommended 
that they should seek safety by submitting to the orders of the 
king. To this proposal Xenophon replied with well-timed 
warmth, declaring that sentiments so base ought to be punished 
by degradation to servile duties, an expression which led to the 
discovery that the officer in question had actually been a Lydian 
slave, and retained the marks of slavery on his person. He was 
accordingly cashiered, and the example proved of the greatest 
advantage, for it infused a new spirit into the rest, who, on the 
suggestion of Xenophon, immediately proceeded to summon a 
general council of all the surviving generals and officers, to the 
number of nearly a hundred. By this time it was midnight, 
and the Boeotian officers, to save time^ requested that Xenophon 
would open the business^ by repeating what he had stated to 
them. 

He accordingly made another judicious and encouraging 
speech, in which be strongly reprobated the idea of placing the 
smallest dependence upon anything but their own prudence, 
courage, and unanimity ; and recommended, as the first step 
towards providing for the expected attack, that they should 
instantly proceed to supply by election the places of the com- 
manders whom they had lost. 

Cheirisophus^ the Lacedaemonian^ immediately rose, and com- 
plimented Xenophon in the highest terms upon his conduct and 
his eloquence ; and proposed, in order to carry his advice into 
effect^ that the herald Tolmides, elsewhere celebrated for his 
stentorian powers, should call a general assembly of the whole 
army, without which, it appears^ that no election of commanders 
could take place. This business consumed the remainder of the 
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night, Tiroasion of Dardanum being chosen to succeed Clearchus, b c!'4ok^' 
Xanthicles taking the place of Socrates, and the troops of Agias 
being committed to Gleanor ; Philesios, of Achaia, was appointed 
to lead the Thessalians instead of Menon, and Xenophon 
supplied the loss of his friend Proxenus. 

As soon as it was day, the new commanders, placing piquets 
in advance, again assembled the army, and exhorted them to 
take courage, to maintain discipline, and to rely on the favour 
of the gods, who would not fail to avenge themselves upon the 
perfidious Persians. Xenophon, in particular, having armed 
himself with a splendour becoming his present rank, endeavoured 
to raise hope and inspire sentiments of honour ; and fortunately 
the favourable omen of sternutation occurred in the midst of his 
speech ; upon which the soldiers all with one accord worshipped 
Jupiter the Preserver, from whom the omen was reputed to 
proceed^ and Xenophon, breaking off his harangue, proposed a 
sacrifice to the god, desiring those who approved of the motion 
to hold up their hands : the show of hands being unanimous, 
the sacrifice was formally vowed, and a hymn sung ; after which 
he resumed his discourse, and at great length set before the 
army, now full of hope and cheerfulness, the system which they 
must adopt to ensure a safe and honourable return to their xenophon*8 
native country, and especially enforcing the necessity of a strict safe return 
adherence to discipline, always the great deficiency of Grecian *° ®"**^- 
troops, and of all troops in a retreat, when it becomes doubly 
necessary. His proposals were unanimously carried, as before, 
by a show of hands. They were principally directed to the 
means of facilitating the march, by burning the unnecessary 
tents and carriages, throwing away the most cumbrous part of 
the baggage, and even allowing a very limited quantity of ne- 
cessary utensils; to the establishment of close order and an 
exact obedience ; and to the settling a regular line of march, by 
conceding the lead to Cheirisophus, as being a Lacedsemonian, 
allotting the command of the wings to the two eldest generals, 
and reserving the charge of the rear to himself and Timasion, as 
being the youngest. Thus, without assuming any superior 
authority, he in fact acted as commander-in-chief, and was 
readily and cheerfully obeyed ; the whole army feeling that they 
were indebted to his energy and genius for their present safety, 
and depended upon him for their future hopes. 

Whilst the soldiers were at dinner, previously to commencing 
their march, Mithridates made his appearance with a small 
escort, and endeavoured once more to entrap them by professions 
of friendship ; but the generals were now on their guard, and 
perceiving that this kind of intercourse led to desertion, they 
gave strict orders that every stranger should be treated as an 
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i'?*4o?'* ^J^c^y* without further declaration of hostilities, during their 
passage through the enemy's country. 

In the afternoon they crossed the Zabatus in good order, 
keeping the baggage and servants in the centre of their hollow 
Skirmish squarc ; when Mithridates again appeared at the head of two 
between the hundred horsc, and four hundred well-appointed archers and 
M^ridatM. slingers ; he approached as near as he thought proper with in- 
dications of friendly intentions, and thus poured his missiles 
into the rear of the Greeks, to their great annoyance ; for their 
own bowmen were inferior to the barbarians, who, having dis- 
charged their arrows, retired behind the horse for protection. 
Provoked at this, Xenophon with his rear guard, attempted to 
pursue them, but he could not separate himself far enough 
from the main body of the army to render pursuit effectual, and 
only exposed his own men to the arrows which the enemy dis- 
charged as they retired. As the Greeks moved to rejoin the 
march, the enemy in turn pursued, and thus the whole day was 
occupied in a harassing skirmish, and the progress made was only 
three miles. This was sufficiently discouraging, and Cheiri- 
sophus with the older generals found fault with Xenophon's 
conduct, who ingenuously acknowledged his error, but at the 
same time amply atoned for it, by a display of all the resources 
which characterize a great commander. " We have to-day ex- 
perienced,'' said he, " on a small scale, the mischiefs to be ap- 
prehended from the enemy ; and they are such as we can easily 
obviate ; the superiority of their missile weapons may be met 
by offering encouragement to the Rhodian slingers in our army, 
who can hurl leaden bullets, much more effective than stones ; 
and my horses, and those left by Clearchus, added to such as 
are used as beasts of burden, will mount a tolerable body of 
cavalry, who will enable us to keep the enemy at a greater 
distance." 

The sagacity of this arrangement was at once perceived, and 
that very night two hundred slingers were enrolled, and the 
next morning about fifty horse were duly equipped under the 
command of the Athenian Lycius. This business consumed the 
entire day, and on the next they began their march at an early 
hour, passing in safety a ravine where they had apprehended an 
Mithridates s^ttack. Soon afterwards, however, Mithridates appeared with a 
re<M^es» force of ten thousand horse, and four thousand archers and 
slingers, having been encouraged by his late success to under- 
take the capture of the Greeks. But he met with a reception 
very different from his expectations ; the new cavalry immediately 
charged, and supported by the slingers and a body of heavy- 
armed in the rear, put the whole Persian force to flight, and 
following them closely, made considerable slaughter of their in- 
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fantry^ while eighteen horse, entangled in the ravine, were b*"'4oi^'' 
taken. The bodies of the slain were shockingly mangled by 
the Greeks, with a view of infusing terror into the enemy ; but 
this piece of barbarity was committed without orders. After 
this they proceeded without molestation to a deserted Median 
city on the banks of the Tigris, where they hatted for the 
night. 

The check they had received deterred the Persians from any Tixsapher- 
further attempt for two days; but on the third, Tissaphernes yo^^toob. 
with the united force at his command appeared, hovering on Jjjj^^'the 
their rear and flanks. Adhering to his plan of avoiding close Greeks. 
action, he ordered his archers and slingers to commence the 
attack. But the Greeks had already gained experience from the 
missile weapons of the enemy, and had begun to use those 
which they had taken from them, with sure aim and deadly 
effect; and the slingers having fortunately obtained a supply of 
gut and lead, did great execution, so that Tissaphernes hastily 
retired beyond the range of the shot, and the whole army fol- 
lowed his example, pursuing the Grecian troops the rest of the 
day at a safe distance. 

This intermission gave time to the generals to correct the 
deficiency of their hollow square, which was found very incon- 
venient in passing defiles or bridges in face of any enemy ; and 
tbey 8<y arranged it as to march in column, protected by six 
piquets of a hundred men each, who were to move either to the 
front or rear as the occasion might require, the column being so 
managed as by a ready evolution to be formed into a square 
when necessary. These dispositions effectually prevented any 
fnrtlver annoyance from the enemy on the plain, and the Greeks, 
on the seventh day since the commencement of open hostilities, 
joyfully perceived that they were approaching a mountainous 
country, where the enemy^s horse would be unable to act in 
lai^ detachments. But the Persians having occupied the 
heights, so harassed them with missiles, that the targeteers were 
forced within the protection of the heavy-armed troops, and 
thus rendered useless; and so many were wounded that it 
became necessary, on halting for the night, to appoint eight 
surgeons. 

The design of the Persians being to harass rather than to 
fight, they continued to annoy the line of march for many days 
by desultory attacks, chiefly with missile weapons; and they 
carefully avoided all such measures as might render the Greeks 
desperate^ and bring on a general action, so that they neither 
laid waste the country, nor attempted to intercept the supplies. 
And the Greeks, by commencing their march later in the day, 
and thxis keeping the Persians at a greater distance, from the 
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t'c 40?*' fear of being assaulted by nighty obtained at length two or three 
days of uninterrupted peace. 

But the satraps now began to entertain serious apprehensions 
that the perseverance and courage of this handful of men would 
break all their finedrawn measures^ and a determined attempt 
was made to arrest their progress by preoccupying with bowmen 
and slingers a height under which they must necessarily pass, 
and at the same time pressing on their rear with the cavalry. 
But here again their scheme was defeated^ no less by the 
prudent advice^ than by the personal vigour and intrepidity of 
Xenophon^ who with a select body of heavy-armed troops^ and 
the corps of targeteers, succeeded in gaining a height which com- 
manded the position of the enemy^ and immediately dislodged 
them. While he was encouraging his men on this service to 
use their utmost exertion^ a surly fellow reproached him with 
riding at his ease on horseback^ whilst others toiled on foot. 
Upon which Xenophon sprang from his horse^ and taking his 
shield from the malcontent^ pushed vigorously forward^ till the 
indignation of the soldiers against the offender again induced 
him to mounts and restore the foot-soldier^s shield. 
He tries to This modc of attack being rendered abortive^ Tissaphernes 
Gr^ks d^^ now at length attempted to lay waste the country, and actually 
provisioiw. gg^ fijig iQ some viUagcs, which occasioned great alarm among 
the Grecian soldiers^ who began to apprehend a want of pro- 
visions; but Xenophon riding along the line, humorously 
observed to them that *' by this act the Persians clearly acknow- 
ledged themselves conquered, for they ceased to treat the country 
as the territory of their king.^' And Gheirisophus sarcastically 
proposed to begin burning also, in order to see which party 
would first cry, " Hold, enough.'' 

But though the cheerfulness of their commanders infused 
confidence into the troops, they had yet great difficulties to 
overcome, for they arrived at a pass where precipitous mountains 
on one hand, and a river which they could not fathom with 
their spears on the other, seemed to bar all further progress. 
After some delay in retrograde movements, and some time spent 
in examining the captives, it was at length resolved, in the 
council of the generals, to force a passage through the Car- 
duchian^ mountains, inhabited by a wild and fierce race of 
savages, whose hereditary hostility to the Persians, it was hoped, 
might render them favourable to the Greeks. And with this 
hope they abstained from pillage, and took only such supplies of 
provision as were indispensable. Finding, however, that no 
friendly demonstration met with any attention, but that, on the 
contrary, the Carduchians appeared everywhere disposed to 

' Mr. Mitford translatefl Kapiovxoi CSardoos. The modern name is Curdies. 
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molest them, Xenophon represented to the army that nothing ^'^'^^^' 
but activity and expedition could enable them to traverse the 
mountains with tolerable security, and advised a still further 
sacrifice of their baggage^ and especially of their slaves and 
cattle, the most valuable of the spoil they had acquired. And 
such is the influence which talents for command have in 
seasotis of public danger, that no one ventured to dispute the 
propriety of the order which was made ; the males accordingly 
were mostly dismissed, but discipline was not powerful enough 
to make the soldiers part with their women. 

The Carduchians were found much more troublesome enemies 
than the Persian forces had been, for with equal disposition to 
mischief, they had the advantage of rugged precipices, up which 
the Greeks climbed with difficulty, while they rolled down vast 
rocks, and hurled abundance of smaller stones with the force of 
slings, and in some cases contrived to throw the men themselves 
down the precipices ; they also shot arrows of uncommon length 
from their huge bows, which, drawn by the foot, carried much 
further than those of the Cretans in the Grecian army, and with 
such force as to pierce helmet, shield, and thorax ; so that the The dim- 
march was a continued fight for seven days, attended with con- ^SSeS" 
siderable loss and many severe wounds. In all these dangers ^ ^ 
Xenophon bore a prominent part, and displayed those talents 
for command which are always readily obeyed in seasons of dis- 
tress : he preoccupied the heights, he caught savages for guides 
and interpreters ; he led the van, conducted the piquets, or kept 
order in the rear, as circumstances called him : he was always 
accessible during the hours of meals or rest, and upon him the 
whole army felt that they depended for deliverance from their 
difficulties. Fortunately the towns were unfortified and well 
supplied, and the mountaineers left them undefended, having 
stipulated^ in return for permitting some slain to be buried, that 
the Greeks should not bum them. Here they found repose; 
and on the last day, coming in view of the river which terminates 
the Garduchian country, and seeing the plains of Armenia 
beyond, they betook themselves to sleep in the villages, as if all 
their toils were ended. But at day-break it was found that the 
opposite bank was occupied by their old enemies the Persians, 
under Orontas, who had arrived in his satrapy before them^ to 
dispute their passage through it : the river, just fordable, was 
rapid^ and its bottom uneven. The Carduchians^ occupying the 
heights which the army had just quitted, watched a favourable 
moment to commence their attack on the rear. 

Here Xenophon again encouraged the almost broken spirits 
of the army by relating a dream^ the interpretation of which 
was evidently that he should extricate them from their perilous 
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tiliiition ; and loon afterwards he annoniieed infomiatioD which 
he had reeeived of a shallower passage lower down^ with a land- 
ing'plaee, where the PersisD lunrse would be unable to aet against 
th^. The osoal sacrifices and libatbns to the gods having 
been performed, the whole army sung the paean, and prepared 
to cross the river. The Persians, astonished probably at their 
apparently undiminished numbers and resolution, oflfered no 
effectual resistance; and the mountaineers being held in check 
br the judicious dispositions of Xenophon, made little impres- 
sion on the rear. So complete, indeed, was the success, that 
the first division of the Greeks actually captured some booty 
from the Persian troops. 

The fertile plains of Eastern Armenia were then passed with- 
out opposition in five days' march. And on the arrival of the 
army at Teleboas, which forms the boundary of the Western 
Armenia, the satrap, Teribazas, sent to offer them a free passage 
and necessary supplies through his country, on condition that 
they should not plunder nor destroy the property of the in- 
habitants. These terms were gladly accepted ; but the soldiers 
suffering severely from the change of climate and season, not- 
withstanding the attentions of Xenophon to provide fuel and 
unguents, were unavoidably quartered in the houses to protect 
them from the heavy falls of snow. Hence it happened that 
some buildings were burnt, and Teribazus, considering the 
treaty as violated, prepared to entrap the army in a defile. Sus- 
picion having arisen, and a prisoner being taken to gain infor- 
mation, the generals prepared for defence, and their preparations 
alone sufficed to put the Persians to so hasty a flight, that their 
camp, with the tent of Teribazus himself and all his rich furni- 
ture became the prey of the Greeks. 

The next day they passed the defile, and in three days more, 
marching through a desert covered with snow, they reached the 
Euphrates near its source, and easily crossed it. In their sub- 
sequent march they suffered dreadfully from snow and frost, so 
that the men fell down benumbed with cold, and the cattle 
perished. The sufferings of the army became extreme, and it 
required all the art and all the authority of Xenophon and the 
other generals to preserve the men from yielding to the severity 
of the climate and to fatigue. At length they arrived at some 
of the habitations of the natives, where pretendiug to be in the 
service of the king, and on their way to join the satrap, they 
were peaceably quartered in the villages, and obtained refresh- 
ments in abundance. Xenophon having a particular village 
allotted him, immediately invited the chief magistrate or comarch 
to sup with him, and treating, him with the greatest kindness, 
assured him that he need apprehend nothing for his person or 
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property, if he would only undertake to be their guide to the ^•**' ^^*- 
limits of the king's dominions^ his son being detained as a ' ' 
hostage for his fidelity. This advantage, however, was lost after 
three days' march, by the rudeness of Cheirisophus, who so 
offended the comarch that he deserted, leaving his son to his 
I'^te, (which though considered a fortunate one by the Greeks, 
was, according to our better notions, the basest of all degrada- 
tions,) in the possession of Episthenea. 

Xenophon warmly resented this imprudent violence, and it 
occasioned the only quarrel he ever had with Cheirisophus. The 
course of the Phasis was now their guide, till coming opposite 
the passage through the mountains to the plain beyond, they 
diverged from it across the country, and at the foot of the hill 
were met by the Chalybes, the Taochians, and the Phasians in 
arms. After some discussion, the advice of Xenophon was 
adopted ; the enemy were circumvented, and the passage forced ; 
in the plain on the other side they found " villages plentifully 
stored with good things." 

Hence they marched through the country of the Taochians, 
who had taken care to collect their property within their fortifi- 
cations, which they defended with desperate resolution, dashing 
themselves with their wives and children down the precipices 
rather than fall alive into the hands of the Greeks, whom want 
of provisions compelled to storm their strong places. The next 
people whose territory they invaded were the Chalybes, a well* 
armed and ferocious race, who so successfully opposed them, 
that they were farced to subsist upon the cattle which they had 
taken from the Taochians, and to be continually acting on the 
defensive, till they reached the level country of the Scythians, 
where, after four days' march, they found rest and food in some 
villages. From this place, in four days, they reached the large 
and wealthy town of Gymnias, the governor of which offered to 
conduct them in five days, through a country which they might 
plunder and waste as much as they should think fit, to an 
eminence from whence they could behold the Euxine Sea ; declar- 
ing his willingness, if he should fail of his undertaking, to 
suffer death. 

His proposition being accepted, on the fifth day they arrived 
at the sacred hill called Thece, and as soon as the first division 
reached the summit, the view of the sea occasioned such a shout, arrive with. 
that Xenophon, who still commanded the rear, imagined that tb^sea.^' 
they were attacked, and pressed forward to give assistance ; but 
the real cause of the clamour being ascertained, all order, all 
discipline, for the moment, was at an end — generals, officers, 
and soldiers, in a transport of joyful tears, embraced each other, 
and the animating cry, " the sea I the sea !" was re-echoed 
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t'c'So*' through the broken ranks. When the first tumult of delight 
had a little subsided^ they collected, a quantity of large stones, 
and forming them into a rude column, hung upon it, as a kind 
of trophy, the arms of the barbarous nations which they had 
taken on the march. The guide, as might be expected, was 
magnificently rewarded, and honourably dismissed. 

The next morning some hostile demonstrations were made by 
the Macrones, through whose thick woods their road lay ; when 
an Athenian slinger, coming to Xenophon, acknowledged that 
he had originally been a slave, and that these people were his 
countrymen, offering at the same time to go to them, and bring 
them to terms. This being granted, and the Macrones, being 
assured that the Greeks were hostile to the Persians, readily 
entered into treaty, rendered them every assistance in their 
power, and conducted them to the borders of the Colchians. 

Here opposition was expected, and Xenophon, in a speech to 
the generals, strongly recommended forming the troops in 
column rather than in phalanx, on account of the inequality of 
the ascent through the mountains, and having carried his point, 
he rode from left to right along the ranks, crying out, '^ My 
men, these barbarians whom you now see are the last obstacle 
to our reaching the destination we have so long laboured for ; 
let us, therefore, by all means, make an example of them.'' 
The Colchians were easily defeated ; but a delay of several days 
was occasioned by the unwholesome effects of some honey, 
the produce of the country, of which many of the soldiers had 
eaten. 
ArriYAiat When they were sufficiently recovered, they resumed their 
Trapezus. jQajch^ gnj ju two days reached Trapezus,^ a Greek town on the 
coast of the Euxine Sea, having occupied about ten months in 
the expedition and retreat. Here they imagined themselves at 
home, and supplying themselves with plenty by ravaging the 
adjoining Colchian country, they continued a month among the 
Trapezuntines, who willingly furnished them with a market, 
besides making them many presents. During their abode at 
Trapezus they performed the vows which they had addressed on 
the march to Jupiter the Preserver, and Hercules, celebrating 
the respective sacrifices and games in the best manner which 
their present situation would admit. 

The army now tired of marching and fighting, was desirous 
of passing into Greece by sea, and Gheirisophus undertook to 
go to Anaxibius the Lacedaemonian admiral, for the purpose of 
soliciting transports. In the mean time, Xenophon endeavoured 
to provide for the security and supplies of the army during his 
absence ; and for their journey homewards by land, in the event 
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of their failing to obtain vessels sufficient to convey them all. ^.'^//oo? 
But he had the mortification to finely that the assembly of the 
troops^ in which^ according to the democratic principles of 
Grecian government^ the supreme power resided^ although they 
readily adopted all his measures for present convenience, re- 
fused their assent to every proposal that tended to provide for 
a march. 

Disappointed in this, he sent messengers to the different 
states through whose territory he foresaw they must ultimately 
proceed, advising them by all means to prepare good roads, 
guides, and markets, that the passage of so large and unruly a 
body might be as rapid and as little burdensome as possible, 
and his recommendation was thankfully adopted. * 

In the mean while the army was to be supported by the most 
iniquitous and perilous plunder of the neighbouring countries, 
till the return of Gheirisophus with a supply of vessels far short 
of their wants and expectations ; this, together with the failure 
of other expedients to procure any considerable number of ships, 
at length brought the soldiers to their senses ; and they agreed 
to send the sick, the women and children, all above forty years 
of age, and all unnecessary baggage, by sea, and that the rest 
should travel by land. 

On the third day of their journey they reached Cerasus, a General 
Grecian town on the Euxine, where they held a general muster, «he^^eein 
and found the whole loss of the heavy-armed since their depar- •*c«»««»' 
ture under Gyrus, exclusive of desertion, to be about 1,400. 
'' These,'' says Xenophon, " died in battle, or in the snow, and 
perhaps a few from sickness.'' Here also they divided the 
money arising from the sale of their various plunder, and con- 
secrating the produce of robbery and murder, they devoted a 
tenth of the spoil to Apollo, ana to Diana of Ephesus, which 
was entrusted to the generals in shares to be appropriated to 
the service of the gods. The use which Xenophon made of the 
portion committed to him will be seen hereafter. 

The army then resumed their march, the transports keeping 
a parallel course along the coast, and landing as they halted ; 
but the want of discipline which prevailed among toe troops 
rendered the situation of Xenophon, (who was now acknowledged 
as their leader, Gheirisophus not having joined,) extremely 
delicate and difficult. Straggling parties of plunderers were cut 
off by the natives, and the whole line of country rendered hostile 
by the impossibility of keeping the soldiers from committing 
devastation wherever they arrived ; and indeed the principles of 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, himself a moralist and a 
philosopher, appear to have been strangely warped by the 
military notions of his time, which considered the plunder of all 
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u'c'iSo^' through the broken ranks. When the first tumult of delight 
had a little subsided, they collected, a quantity of large stones, 
and forming them into a rude column, hung upon it, as a kind 
of trophy, the arms of the barbarous nations which they had 
taken on the march. The guide, as might be expected, was 
magnificently rewarded, and honourably dismissed. 

The next morning some hostile demonstrations were made by 
the Macrones, through whose thick woods their road lay; when 
an Athenian slinger, coming to Xenophon, acknowledged that 
he had originally been a slave, and that these people were his 
countrymen, ofiering at the same time to go to them, and bring 
them to terms. This being granted, and the Macrones, being 
assured that the Greeks were hostile to the Persians, readily 
entered into treaty, rendered them every assistance in their 
power, and conducted them to the borders of the Golchians. 

Here opposition was expected, and Xenophon, in a speech to 
the generals, strongly recommended forming the troops in 
column rather than in phalanx, on account of the inequality of 
the ascent through the mountains, and having carried his point, 
he rode from left to right along the ranks, crying out, '^ My 
men, these barbarians whom you now see are the last obstacle 
to our reaching the destination we have so long laboured for ; 
let us, therefore, by all means, make an example of them.'' 
The Golchians were easily defeated ; but a delay of several days 
was occasioned by the unwholesome efiects of some honey, 
the produce of the country, of which many of the soldiers had 
eaten. 
ArriTBiat When they were sufficiently recovered, they resumed their 
Trapezot. march, and in two days reached Trapezus,^ a Greek town on the 
coast of the Euxine Sea, having occupied about ten months in 
the expedition and retreat. Here they imagined themselves at 
home, and supplying themselves with plenty by ravaging the 
adjoining Colchian country, they continued a month among the 
Trapezuntines, who willingly furnished them with a market, 
besides making them many presents. During their abode at 
Trapezus they performed the vows which they had addressed on 
the march to Jupiter the Preserver, and Hercules, celebrating 
the respective sacrifices and games in the best manner which 
their present situation would admit. 

The army now tired of marching and fighting, was desirous 
of passing into Greece by sea, and Gheirisophus undertook to 
go to Anaxibius the Lacedaemonian admiral, for the purpose of 
soliciting transports. In the mean time, Xenophon endeavoured 
to provide for the security and supplies of the army during his 
absence ; and for their journey homewards by land, in the event 
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of their failing to obtain vessels sufficient to convey them all. ^'^ 
But he had the mortification to find, that the assembly of the 
troppsi in which, according to the democratic principles of 
Grecian government, the supreme power resided, although they 
readily adopted all his measures for present convenience, re- 
fused their assent to every proposal that tended to provide for 
a march. 

Disappointed in this, he sent messengers to the different 
states through whose territory he foresaw they must ultimately 
proceed, advising them by all means to prepare good roads, 
guides, and markets, that the passage of so large and unruly a 
body might be as rapid and as little burdensome as possible, 
and his recommendation was thankfully adopted. 

In the mean while the army was to be supported by the most 
iniquitous and perilous plunder of the neighbouring countries, 
till the return of Cheirisophns with a supply of vessels far short 
of their wants and expectations ; this, together with the failure 
of other expedients to procure any considerable number of ships, 
at length brought the soldiers to their senses ; and they agreed 
to send the sick, the women and children, all above forty years 
of age, and all unnecessary baggage, by sea, and that the rest 
should travel by land. 

On the third day of their journey they reached Cerasus, a General 
Grecian town on the Euxine, where they held a general muster, th^^lMin 
and found the whole loss of the heavy-armed since their depar- ■* <>«»•«»• 
ture under Gyrus, exclusive of desertion, to be about 1,400. 
" These,'' says Xenophon, " died in battle, or in the snow, and 
perhaps a few from sickness.'' Here also they divided the 
money arising from the sale of their various plunder, and con- 
secrating the produce of robbery and murder, they devoted a 
tenth of the spoil to Apollo, ana to Diana of Ephesus, which 
was entrusted to the generals in shares to be appropriated to 
the service of the gods. The use which Xenophon made of the 
portion committed to him will be seen hereafter. 

The army then resumed their march, the transports keeping 
a parallel course along the coast, and landing as they halted ; 
but the want of discipline which prevailed among the troops 
rendered the situation of Xenophon, (who was now acknowledged 
as their leader, Cheirisophns not having joined,) extremely 
delicate and difficult. Straggling parties of plunderers were cut 
off by the natives, and the whole line of country rendered hostile 
by the impossibility of keeping the soldiers from committing 
devastation wherever they arrived ; and indeed the principles of 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, himself a moralist and a 
philosopher, appear to have been strangely warped by the 
military notions of his time, which considered the plunder of all 
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A.M.s«o4. the coasts and elected ten new commanders; Gheirisophus^ 
heartily disgusted with the conduct of the whole army^ refused 
to take the command of any troops beside the Thracians^ 
formerly raised by Glearchus^ about 1^400 heavy-armed^ and 
700 light infantry ; there remained with Xenophon only 1^700 
heavy foot, 300 targeteers, and all the horse, in number now 
about 40. Gheirisophus proceeded along the coast, and did 
not long survive his mortification. The mutineers commenced 
their system of plunder, and were overpowered by the barbarians, 
a large part of their number being slain, and the rest surrounded 
on a hill, and in hourly apprehension of being cut off to a man. 
Xenophon had taken an inland road, when his horse, who pre- 
ceded the party as scouts, brought in some messengers from 
the Arcadians, who informed him of their perilous situation. 
Xenophon immediately saw the danger that would result to his 
own little troop from the annihilation of so large a Grecian force 
in the neighbourhood, and addressing his soldiers, exhorted 
them to march to the relief of their late companions. By a 
skilful stratagem he induced the barbarians to retire in the 
night, and having ascertained that they had actually fled, he 
marched instantly to join Gheirisophus at the harbour of Galpe, 
lest he should be overwhelmed by the numbers of the enemy ; 
on the road he fell in with the Arcadian and Achaean forces, 
whom he had thus delivered from the most imminent danger, 
and a cordial reconciliation took place between the two parties. 
Neon sue ^^ ^^®^' arrival, they found Gheirisophus already dead, and his 
oee^c^ri- command conferred upon Neon ; and a decree was unanimously 
^imLui. passed, in the true spirit of a Grecian popular assembly, that if 
any one should hereafter attempt to dismember the army, he 
should be punished with death. But a spirit of discontent and 
suspicion yet remained ; the soldiers, apprehensive that Xeno- 
phon had not sincerely abandoned his design of founding a 
colony, refused to be encamped in the favourable situation which 
his military eye instantly selected for them, lest they should be 
entrapped into a permanent residence. But Xenophon had 
managed to regain his influence over the prophets, and no 
auspicious omens could be obtained for marching, or even for 
foraging, till the army complied with his commands. In the 
mean while Neon, who had succeeded to Gheirisophus, affecting 
to compassionate the distress of the soldiers unable to procure 
provisions, offered to conduct a foraging party, and about 2,000 
men turned out to follow him. But this unhandsome conduct 
served only to confirm the authority of Xenophon ; for the 
party under Neon were defeated by the barbarians with the 
heaviest loss that had ever been sustained by the army ; above 
500 men were slain, and the rest so surrounded by the enemy. 
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that Xenophon was obliged to go in person with all his force to l'^'^^' 
bring them off; the barbarians following closely^ and lurking in 
the thickets about the camp till dusk^ when they attacked and 
carried the outposts^ drove in the piquets^ and obliged the whole 
army to pass the night under arms. 

The reasons of Xenophon for pitching upon a strong natural 
site for the camp were now apparent^ and his wisdom so gene- 
rally acknowledged^ that no further opposition was offered to 
fortifying the spot he had selected, and transporting thither all 
their baggage. Immediately the omens were all favourable^ and 
a vessel arrived with a cargo of provisions. 

The next morning, leaving the baggage, and the soldiers 
above forty-five years of age to guard the camp, under the 
orders of Neon, Xenophon marched out, taking all those pre- 
cautions which indicated that he expected to be attacked ; and 
after having buried the slain of the preceding day, a ceremony 
to which Grecian superstition attached peculiar importance, he 
soon afterwards discovered a large body of Bithynians, sent by 
the Satrap to defend the country, advantageously posted on a 
hill, with a ravine in front. Some of the officers dissuaded an 
attack, on account of the strength of the position ; but Xenophon 
overruling their objections by the prevailing argument of a 
favourable sacrifice, after a smart action, defeated and dispersed ^efeate the 
the enemy : who, finding themselves unable to cope with the Bithynians, 
Greeks in the fields contented themselves with removing all that ^yfsionsf 
was most valuable up the country ; leaving to Xenophon and 
his army the undisturbed possession of a wide district abound- 
ing with provisions ; so that they patiently awaited the arrival 
of Cleander, the Lacedaemonian governor of Byzantium, who 
was expected to bring transports to convey them all into Greece. 
His arrival, however, miserably disappointed their expectations ; 
he came with only two triremes, and one Dexippus in his train, 
who having dishonestly left the Gyreian Greeks at Trapezus, 
had artfully contrived to infuse into the minds both of Anaxibius, 
the admiral, and of Cleander, strong prejudices against the 
whole army, especially against Xenophon and Agasias the 
Arcadian, who had always been Xenophon^s friend. 

Cleander happened unfortunately to land when the greater 
part of the troops were absent on forage ; and a small detach- 
ment was just then returning with some sheep which they had 
been plundering. Fearful of loosing their booty, and aware of 
the corruption of Dexippus, they offered him any share of the 
spoil to secure the remainder to them. He eagerly embraced 
the proposal, but other soldiers coming in, and objecting to 
the bargain, and a tumult beginning to arise, he appealed to 
the governor, who ordered the soldier with whom the objection 
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^ had arisen to be arrested. This man happened to belong to the 
division of Agasias, who, coming up at the moment, and treating 
Dexippus with merited contempt, rescued the soldier ; a scene 
of confusion followed, in which stones were thrown, and Cleander 
himself was exposed to some danger, and betrayed evident 
symptoms of alarm. Xenophon and the other generals arriving 
at this juncture, instantly restored order, and endeavoured to 
pacify Cleander. But fear generates anger ; the governor, in 
the true tone of Spartan insolence, declared that unless Agasias 
and the arrested soldier were given up to him, he would order 
every city in Greece to treat the Cyreian army as enemies ; and 
no doubt appears to have been entertained that this arbitrary 
command of a provincial governor would have been generally 
obeyed. 
He mipporto The conduct of Xenophon in these trying circumstances was 
ritjorcie. politic and just. lie allayed the irritated feelings of the army, 
*'*^"' and persuaded Agasias voluntarily to surrender himself to the 
governor ; who, after a haughty display of official dignity, was 
at length persuaded of the baseness of Dexippus, and received 
Xenophon into his confidence, and honoured him with his 
friendship. But finding that the command of such a force 
under such circumstances, was at once difficult and hazardous, 
and that all the neighbouring states, Grecian and barbarian, 
were anxious to be rid of a numerous body subsisting by plunder, 
he declared that, as the sacrifices were not propitious for his 
marching at their head, he would go by sea to Byzantium, and 
prepare for their reception. Xenophon also had intended to 
sail about the same time for Athens, in the hope that he might, 
by his eloquence and interest, prevent the sentence which he 
apprehended from the violence of the people ; but at the earnest 
desire of Anaxibius, he continued in his command of the army, 
till they should arrive at Byzantium. On their arrival at that 
first European town, and entering, as they had reason to con- 
clude, into the service of the sovereign state of Greece, (for by 
that title the contemporary historian, himself an Athenian, does 
not hesitate to designate Lacedsemon,) the Gyreians fancied them- 
selves once more at home, and congratulated themselves on the 
end of all their wandering. But the power of Cleander was 
much greater to injure than to serve them; and Anaxibius, 
(bribed, as it was suspected, by Fharnabazus, the Satrap of 
Bithynia, and possibly by other neighbouring powers,) not only 
defrauded them of the promised pay, but, by an unfriendly 
stratagem, excluded them from the city, and ordered them on 
a distant service. Enraged at this treatment, the soldiers seized 
the town, and, but for the timely interference of Xenophon, 
would have possessed themselves of the harbour and fieet, with 
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the intention of making him their chief, and establishing an b.'"'4oo!** 
independent power. 

Anaxibius gladly availed himself of the influence of Xenophon 
to allay the storm thus raised by his own ungenerous rashness; 
and having by his means once more excluded the army from 
the walls, he sent a creature of his own to delude them by 
offers of mercenary service, and to draw them to a greater dis- 
tance. Deprived of the guidance and wisdom of their leader, 
who was preparing to sail for Athens, the Cyreians could no 
longer be kept together; but their number was daily thinned 
by the secession of small parties, some of whom obtained a pas- 
sage home, whilst others settled in the country, or entered into 
foreign service. 

A sudden change, however, in the politics of Lacedsemon in- 
duced Anaxibius, who had now been superseded in his command 
by Aristarchus, to desert that party at home which was desirous 
of maintaining peace with Asia ; and he made an unexpected 
proposal to Xenophon, who was still with him, to return once 
more to the army, and to lead them in the service of Lacedsemon, 
against the rich satrapies of Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. 
Xenophon, who knew how popular such an expedition would 
prove, readily undertook it, and was received by the soldiers 
with unbounded joy ; but upon leading them to Ferinthus, with 
the intention of embarking for Asia, according to the instruc- 
tions of Anaxibius, he was roughly treated by Aristarchus, who 
had sold for slaves all the Cyreians in Byzantium, to the number 
of 400, and would have arrested Xenophon himself, had he not 
been put upon his guard by a friendly intimation of the design 
against him. 

Meeting with nothing but treachery and ill-treatment from ^^JJ^^ 
all parties, and finding themselves universally the objects of service of 
dread and suspicion, the army now placed all their hopes upon 
Xenophon, thus unexpectedly restored to them. His genius, 
always fertile of resources, could suggest nothing better than to 
avail themselves of the repeated offers of Seuthes, a deposed 
Thracian prince, who had been educated under the hospitable 
roof of Medocus, king of the Odrysians ; and who, desirous of 
regaining his father^s throne by force, proposed to engage the 
Greeks in his service, with a promise of present pay, and of 
ample remuneration in the event of his reducing by their assist- 
ance his rebellious subjects. 

Neon alone of the generals, being a Laconian, seceded from 
this proposal, and drew off with him about 800 men, with whom 
he joined Aristarchus. The rest of the army consenting to 
follow Xenophon even in a winter campaign, in the rigorous 
climate of Thrace, he went, with the principal officers, by night 
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b.c.'aw^' ^^ ^^^ camp of Seuthes, where he was received with high honour^ 
but at the same time with extraordinary caution^ and speedily 
arranged the terms on which the Greeks shoald enter into his 
service^ which were highly favourable to them^ and to Xenophon 
himself, 
cov^hfs^ The remains of this gallant army proved an overmatch for 
dominions, the Undisciplined fierceness of the rebel barbarians^ and Seuthes 
was not only reinstated in his paternal dominions^ without any 
loss^ in less than two months^ but was enabled to make great 
additions to his ancient dominions. But he unfortunately had 
in his service^ and in his confidence^ an artful^ unprincipled 
Greeks named Heraclides^ who infused into him a distrust of 
Xenophon^ and a jealousy of the army, and persuaded him to 
withhold the remuneration which he had agreed to bestow upon 
them. The troops immediately murmured against Xenophon 
because they were unpaid, and Seuthes was offended with him 
His breach for pressing the payment of their due; and to such a length 
me?t?^^ did these unpleasant discussions proceed, that an open rupture 
was apprehended, and all friendly intercourse was actually 
suspended. 
TheLacedse- The situation of Xcuophou and his army was becoming ex- 
Sre^theaid trcmcly Critical, when the arrival of two Lacedaemonian officers 
Greeks. improved the aspect of their affairs. A change of administra- 
tion in the Lacedaemonian councils, had effected that alteration 
in their policy, on which Anaxibius had prematurely acted ; and 
they were consequently anxious to secure the aid of the veteran 
troops of the Grecian army in invading the Persian dominions^ 
The officers who came into Thrace upon this business were re- 
ceived by Seuthes with great hospitality, while no notice was 
taken of Xenophon or his officers ; but when the purport of 
their journey was explained, the Thracian prince altered his 
tone, and admitted the leaders to an interview, when the manly 
and decided conduct of Xenophon, the remonstrance of his 
better counsellors, and the dictates of his own honour prevailed ; 
the demands of the army were fully satisfied, and harmony was ^ 
restored. 

There was little hesitation in accepting the offers of the Lace- 
daemonian government, and the army joyfully anticipating the 
plunder of Asia, crossed over to Lampsacus. It seems probable 
that in the arrangement with Seuthes, Xenophon had abandoned 
his private interest to secure the general advantage, for meeting 
at Lampsacus with an old Athenian acquaintance, Euclid the 
Fhliasian soothsayer, after mutual congratulations and inquiries, 
he acknowledged himself to have so completely exhausted his 
pecuniary resources, as to be obliged to part with his horse and 
furniture to provide necessaries for the expedition. Euclid 
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affected incredulity, but the Lampsacenes having sent in their ^'^'^^*' 
contribution, and some of the cattle being slain for a sacrifice, 
the prophet who attended upon his friend was convinced, as he 
pretended, by the symptoms of the victims, of the reality of his 
poverty, attributing it to his own imprudence, and to the wrath 
of Jupiter Meilichius, whose worship he had neglected. The next 
day Xenophon arriving at Ophrynium, offered holocausts of 
swine, after the Athenian manner, to that deity, " and the same 
day/^ he tells us, the army received their pay from the Lacedse- 
monians, and he was himself gratified by their presenting him 
with the favourite horse which he had been obliged to sell at 
Lampsacus. It is deserving of remark, that although Xenophon 
on many occasions evidently directed the responses of the sooth- 
sayers, and therefore could not be the dupe of their craft, yet, 
in conformity with the opinion of Socrates, he thought it right 
to uphold the popular belief, as a salutary check upon the 
licentiousness of the times; and not only speaks of it with 
uniform respect, but relates all the circumstances relating to 
divination, with a design to impress its veracity upon the minds 
of his readers. In the present case he proceeds to tell us that 
he had no reason to complain of the god, for that being hos- 
pitably received at Fergamus by the wife of Gongylus, the 
Eretrian, that lady suggested to him a scheme of nocturnal 
plunder against the castle of a Persian nobleman, Asidates, 
whose wife, children, and property she proposed that he should 
seize. The divines having declared that this project was favoured 
by heaven, Xenophon adopted it without scruple ; and though 
he met with a check on his first attempt, and his friend Agasias 
was wounded, he succeeded at length to the extent of his wishes, 
and became possessed, as he informs us, '^ of horses and car- 
riages, and other things, so that he could now afford to be 
generous.'^ Soon after this adventure, he joined the main xenophon 
army under Thimbron the Lacedaemonian eeneral, and followed ipins the 
him in the campaign against the Persian satrapies till the period man army. 
of his recall, 01. 95, 2, B.C. 398, when he was succeeded by 
Dercyllidas, under whom the Cyreian troops still continued in 
the pay of Lacedsemon, and became so incorporated with their 
other forces, that the particular events relating to them and to 
Xenophon, are absorbed in the general history of the Asiatic 
war^ related by him (in the Hellenics) with that peculiar and 
picturesque interest, which can only be given to narrative by an 
eye-witness and principal actor in the scenes he describes. 

After more than two years spent in active and generally in 
successful enterprise and plunder, the army was put under the 
command of Agesilaus, the friend, as he afterwards became, and 
companion of our historian, and to whom he is indebted for 
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AM m; inocb of the bonoor with which his name has been handed 
down to posterity. On the recall of that illostrioas prince, he 
still followed his fortanes, and foaght^ by his side at the cele- 
brated battle of Coronaea« bx. 394, after which it is impossible 
to trace any farther the distinct existence of the Cyreian army ; 
TbcCjrdM disbanded with the rest of the forces ander Agesilaas, the indi- 
hZiJa^ vidaals who composed it were reunited no more. Xenophon 
had, in consequence of his engagements with Laoedaemon, been 
sentenced to death at Athens, (about the time that a similar 
sentence was executed upon his master Socrates,) at the sugges- 
tion of Eubulus, the very person who many years afterwards 
obtained a decree for his recall. Having therefore no home in 
his native country, he resolved to settle himself under the pro- 
tection of Lacedaemon ; and to this end,^ quitting Agesilaus, 
J^^fP*^ after the disbanding of the army, he repaired to Scillus, a town in 
scuiiM, the Eleian territory, which appears to have been assigned to 
him to be held under the crown of Lacedaemon, by a kind of 
feudal tenure, probably through the interest of his royal patron. 
He was accompanied in bis retreat by his wife, and by his twin 
sons Gryllus and Diodorus; but whether this lady was the 
mother of the young men is not recorded ; from the manner in 
which she is mentioned bv his biographer, *' a little female, by 
name Philesia,'^ it seems likely that she was their step-mother. 

It is probable that in the course of his Asiatic campaigns, 
Xenophon, though by nature expensive and generous, bad 
amassed considerable wealth : and it will be recollected that he 
was one of the generals who were entrusted with the tenth dedi- 
cated to Apollo, and the Ephesian Diana, on the division of the 
spoil among the Cyreian Greeks at Cerasus ; a trust not only 
honourable, but the source also of an ample revenue. Xenophon 
remitted the portion designed for Apollo to the temple at 
Delphi ; and, on his leaving Asia to return with Agesilaus into 
Greece, he deposited the other portion with Megabyzus, the 
treasurer of the Ephesian temple, desiring that, if he should fall 
in the approaching contest with the Thebans, Megabyzus himself 
should perform the solemn act of dedication in such manner as 
should oe most pleasing to the goddess ; but that if he should 
survive, the money should be returned to him ; for in the 
insecurity of all property in Greece, the safest depository for 
money and the precious metals was the treasury of a temple, 
where superstition generally effected what better principles 
failed to do elsewhere ; and hence the Grecian temples, especially 

1 HiB own phrase is ffvvaywpitrdfi^pos. 

3 Mitford says, on the authority of Diogenes Laertius, that he followed 
Agesilaus to Lacedesmon, and found his residence there unpleasant ; but I 
cannot find any such assertion in that author. 
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that at Delphi^ were generally used both as public and private ^x.'m!^' 
banks. 

When Xenophon was securely settled at Scillus, Megabyzus 
took the opportunity afforded by the Olympian games^ to restore 
the deposit to him^ with which he purchased an estate for the 
goddess^ and built upon it a temple and an altar ; reserving a 
tenth of the produce of the sacred land as the rent due to her 
as proprietor^ and leaving the residue to be enjoyed by the oc- 
cupier of the soil^ on condition of discharging his duties as 
manager of the festivals^ and guardian of the temple; thus 
securing to himself and to his family a splendid demesne and 
handsome income, under the protection of reputed sanctity. 

The situation of the estate was dictated by the oracle of ^e^j^^'^on 
Apollo, at the suggestion, doubtless, of Xenophon himself, and 
appears to have been studiously selected with a view to make it 
a counterpart of the sacred territory of Ephesus. " The river 
Selenus,^^^ he informs us, ^^ runs through the estate ; as a river, 
also the Selenus, runs by the temple of Diana at Ephesus ; and 
there are fish and shells in both. Around the temple is a grove 
of garden fruit-trees ; and the temple itself, to compare great 
things with small, is built on the plan of that at Ephesus ; and 
the image differs only in being of cypress instead of gold.^^ 

On a column in front of the temple was the following in- 
scription : — 

The sacred demesne of Diana. 
Whoeyer holds and enjoys this estate must reserve a tenth of 
the yearly produce for sacred purposes, and out of the re- 
mainder must famish the temple. If any one shall neglect to 
do so, the goddess will take care to avenge herself on him. 

The yearly festival was celebrated with an entertainment to 
all the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of both 
sexes. The guests being arranged in temporary arbours, pastry, 
bread, wine,^ and dessert, were set before them, as well as meat 
fed in the sacred pasture, and taken in the chase. For the 
neighbourhood of Scillus abounded with game ; and the servants 
of Xenophon and of the other citizens were employed in hunting 
for this occasion, such other persons as chose it joining in the 
sport, and catching wild boars, wood goats, and venison. And 
even the cattle and horses of the guests were fed in the groves 
and hills belonging to the goddess. 

^ This name is variously written. The form which coincides with iSf A^ki; 
may perhaps be thought the most proper. 

^ Many editions a^d kpy^pia, whicn properly signifies small coins ; but, 
when it became customary with the great to throw sweetmeats among the 
people instead of silver, the name was extended to them also. Ignorance of 
this circumstance seems to have occasioned some perplexity, among others, to 
Mr. Mitford. 
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In this delightful retreat^ under the protection of the temporal 
sovereignty of Lacedsemon^ and the spiritual tutelage of Diana^ 
Xenophon forgot the toils of wars^ in a state of as much enjoy- 
ment as can fall to the lot of a man whose happiness must 
depend upon sublunary circumstances. He seems to have been 
precisely what we should now call a literary country gentleman, 
diversifying the more refined pleasures of his studious hours 
with the active amusements of the field ; breaking his dogs, 
training his horses, and attending to the breed of stock ; and 
so much interest did the philosopher, historian, and commander 
take in these healthful pursuits, that they became the subject of 
more than one treatise from his immortal pen ; an example to 
scholars in all ages that they should not disdain to refresh their 
vigour, and renew their animation, by allowing the unharnessed 
faculties to recreate themselves freely in country sports, and 
exercise themselves agreeably in country business. 
xenophon*8 From the period of his settlement at Scillns, till after the 
destruction of the Lacedaemonian sovereignty, by the event of 
the battle of Leuctra, Xenophon appears to have enjoyed un- 
interrupted quiet, and to have employed himself in composing 
those works which exalted him to be the rival of Plato in politics 
and biography, as well as of Thucydides in history. It is said 
that the emulation between the two disciples of Socrates oc- 
casioned a pitiable jealousy and alienation from each other ; but 
Diogenes relates to the praise of Xenophon, that he gave to the 
world the history of Thucydides in the name of the author, when 
he might easily have made it his own. The list of his other 
works, given us by the same biographer, proves that we have 
been singularly fortunate in their preservation. — ^^ He wrote 
about forty books, though others reckon them differently. The 
Anabasis, in which he wrote prefaces to the several books, but 
none to the whole work ; the Cyropsedia ; the Annals of Greece; 
the Memoirs (of Socrates ;) the Symposium, or Table-talk ; the 
Economics; the Treatises on Horsemanship, and Farriery, and 
on Field Sports; the Apology for Socrates; the Essay on 
Public Revenue ; Hiero, or Monarchy ; the Panegyric of Agesi- 
laus ; and two discourses on the Athenian and on the Lacedae- 
monian State, which Demetrius the Magnesian asserts not to 
have been composed by him.'' 

From this literary and rural enjoyment of peace and security 
he was not to be tempted by the reversal of the decree against 
him, which passed on the change of Athenian politics, some 
time after the battle of Leuctra. Athens was of all places the 
most dangerous for men in any way eminent, but especially for 
those who possessed property and talents ; and in the continual 
changes of system which characterized the republics of Greece, 
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the fickleness of the despotic mob^ who had banished and re- ^-^-^ 
called him^ might at any moment confiscate his property^ and 
take away his life. When, therefore, the protection of Lace- 
dsemon could no longer avail him, and the dissensions which 
agitated the surrounding states rendered even the sacred territory 
insecure, he sent his family to Lepreum, and is related to have 
gone in person to Elis, to plead with the Eleians (now once 
more masters of Scillus,) for immunity, on account of his having 
accepted the fief from a hostile power. It appears that the 
prayer was readily granted, and that be returned in peace to 
the possession of his property ; but whether the commotions of 
the times rendered a country residence less desirable, or the 
decline of life brought with it a disinclination for bodily exer- 
tion, he appears, in his later years to have lived principally at 
Corinth, and to have died there in a good old age ; but at what 
precise date has never been satisfactorily ascertained. 

His two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, however, (as soon as the 
alliance between Athens and Lacedsemon removed the dilemma 
in which they had hitherto been placed, between the native 
country of their father, and the state which had protected and 
enriched him,) took the opportunity which offered itself of 
serving in the Athenian cavalry, and were both engaged in the 
battle of Mantinea. Diodorus came off safe without having 
done anything to distinguish himself ; but to Gryllus, who fell Death of his 
on the field of battle, was attributed the first merit in the action, Satti**of * 
the Mantineans giving him the preference above Cephisodorus, Mantinea. 
the Athenian master of horse, and Podares, their own general. 

When the news reached Xenophon he was in the act of 
offering a festive sacrifice, and was, according to custom, crowned 
with a garland of flowers. Upon hearing that his son was 
slain, he observed, with more of Spartan nonchalance than of 
Athenian vivacity, " I knew that he was born mortal ;" but in 
consideration of the mournful tidings, he laid aside his gay 
chaplet ; the messenger, however, proceeding to relate the cir- 
cumstances of his glorious death, the military ardour of the 
veteran prevailed over his family feeling ; he resumed the sacri- 
ficial costume, and completed the ceremony. The delight which 
he felt in the fame of his son was heightened by the numerous 
testimonies of honour for his memory, which the poets and 
painters of the time were eager to present to the father ; and 
the evening of his life seems to have been as honoured and 
tranquil as his early years were distinguished by harassing diffi- 
culties and tumultuous enterprise. 

His character is best painted in his life and writings. He 
was brave, generous, and affectionate ; punctual and vigilant on 
duty ; sagacious and enterprising in command ; prudent and 
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B.'c.*^** eloquent in council ; a sincere friend ; a magnanimous adver- 
sary ; a liberal^ enlightened^ and upright statesman ; his ex- 
cellence as an author is too well appreciated to be the subject of 
criticism. As an historian he has been thought deficient in 
attention to chronology ; but his fairness and candour are uni- 
versally acknowledged ; and his political wisdom and military 
science have assisted in forming the ablest negotiators and the 
most skilful commanders of succeeding ages. His philosophy 
is that of Socrates, and approaches more nearly to the truth of 
Christian principles^ than that of any ancient writer, Plato alone 
excepted. The beauty of his style pervades all his works^ and 
adorns every subject of which he treated. 
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FBOH A.H. 3577, B.C. 427, TO A.M. 3639, B.C. 365. 

The island Omothermon^ originally peopled by the enterprising 
voyagers of Phoenicia^ and subsequently by a migration of the 
Siculi from southern Italy, was colonised from Corinth^ under 
the auspices of Archias^ of the Herculean family^ and received 
the name, by which it is well known in history, of Ortygia, the 
island of the Quail, or of Latona. This island lying close to 
the main land, and extending itself half-way across the great 
bay into which the river Anapus discharges itself, forms two of 
the finest and most commodious harbours in the world ; an ad- 
vantage highly appreciated by a maritime people, as the imme- 
diate source of political importance and commercial prosperity. 
The colony founded in so favourable a situation rapidly extended 
itself to the main land, where another and a larger town, Achra- Syracuse. 
dina, and soon afterwards a ihird named Tycha, was built ; and 
in a subsequent age Neapolis was added to them. These four 
towns constituted the great city of Tetrapolis, or Syracuse^ (so 
called from the rich fen pastures in its vicinity,) which, with 
the fortifications of the Epipolse, erected by the great Dionysius, 
covered an area twenty-two miles in circumference, and con- 
tained a population of about three hundred thousand free citizens, 
which, at a very moderate computation, would make the whole 
number of its inhabitants little less than two millions.^ 

Syracuse was doubtless indebted for much of its internal 
prosperity and foreign influence to the policy and virtue of the 
patriotic Gelo ; and for much of its beauty to the taste and 
magnificence of the Olympic conqueror Hiero ; nor must it be 
forgotten how much the honour of the national character was 
advanced by the incorruptible virtue, and the extraordinary 
talents of the brave, though unfortunate Hermocrates. 

But it was during the administration of the elder Dionysius, 
that the Syracusans attained that height of power and splendour 

^ Diodorus says that at Agrigentum the free population was only one-tenth 
of the whole. 
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which excited the admiration of surrounding nations, and has 
appeared incredible to some modern historians. 

Of the real character and conduct of this illustrious prince, it 
is by no means easy to form a decided and accurate judgment. 
The greater part of those writers to whom we are indebted for 
the scanty and scattered materials of his biography, were warm 
advocates of the Ciceronian doctrine, that the whole genus of 
tyrants ought to be extirpated from the earthy and held up to 
universal execration; and tyrannicides are seldom scrupulous 
respecting the means of effecting either object. Yet amidst all 
the misrepresentation and fiction, to which the extravagant vio- 
lence of the democratic spirit pushed the party writers of Greece 
and Rome, the substantial truth of history survives; and a 
moderate share of industry and discernment has served to strip 
such patriots as Harmodius and Dion of their ill-earned popu- 
larity, and to wipe off many stains from the great objects of 
their ferocious hostility. 

But whilst we make all due allowances for the effect of re- 
publican zeal in most ancient authors, and of republican dis- 
honesty in not a few ; and find a generous pleasure in detecting 
the inconsistencies and absurdities of those preposterous stories 
of folly, and wickedness, and cruelty, which are related by them 
of almost all princes, whom they indiscriminately denominated 
tyrants ; it is the duty of the historian to avoid espousing the 
cause even of the calumniated with too much eagerness ; and to 
remember that he is not to become the advocate of any party, 
though that party may have been injuriously treated, but to 
adhere with strictness to the impartiality of his judicial cha- 
•racter. 

The greatest modern authority upon subjects connected with 
Grecian history appears occasionally to deviate from this obvious 
line of duty. 

In his laudable zeal to vindicate the character of great and 
good princes, and the administration of monarchical or aristo- 
cratical governments from unmerited obloquy, Mr. Mitford has 
exercised his peculiar acuteness and uncommon learning in cast- 
ing discredit upon almost every authority which records their 
vices and mismanagement ; whilst he has adopted, with some- 
what more eagerness than might have been expected from his 
soundness of judgment, the slightest testimonies in their favour : 
so that in availing ourselves of his able assistance to lift up the 
dusky veil of political prejudice, it will be well to remember that 
he who thus displays the picture, throws upon it, from his own 
lamp, the lights which he esteems most advantageous. Of this 
disposition the most striking example occurs in the history of 
Sicily during the reign of the great Dionysius, whom Diodorus, 
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and Flatarch^ and other ancient writers concur in representing 
as an unprincipled usurper^ governing an unwilling people in 
the most arbitrary manner, by the most oppressive means^ and 
stained with almost every vice of which human nature is capable : 
but whom Mr. Mitford considers as the popular leader of a 
commonwealth, brave, politic, and eminently virtuous; obtain- 
ing his authority by steps perfectly unexceptionable, retaining 
it solely through the affection and confidence of the people, 
and exercising it with unprecedented wisdom, mildness, and 
generosity. 

An impartial review of facts admitted on all sides, will lead 
us to a conclusion more probable than either; and which is 
supported by a brief but masterly sketch of the character of 
Dionysius from the pen of Cornelius Nepos. ^* The first 
Dionysius of Sicily was conspicuous for personal prowess and 
military skill ; and, what is rare in a tyrant, he was by no 
means profligate ; neither was he luxurious, nor avaricious ; 
covetous, in short, of nothing, unless of monarchical and per- 
manent power, and only in the pursuit of that object cruel. 
For in the maintenance of his government he spared the life of 
no man whom he supposed to entertain designs of treachery 
against him. He obtained the direction of affairs by his merit, 
and kept it with peculiar good fortune to the end of his life.^^^ 

With his political career, indeed, the history of his life com- Early ufe of 
mences : for Diodorus tells us nothing but that he was the son °^ "^' 
of Hermocrates,^ and other authorities are equally silent respect- 
ing his family and early life. It may be gleaned, however, 
from some casual hints, principally of the orators who have 
attacked or panegyrized him, that his birth was in no way re- 
markable, either for elevation or meanness. But that his for- 
tune was ample, his education that of a young man of distinction, 
and his connections the first in the state, is not denied even by 
those who would impute to him, as a reproach, the mediocrity 
of his hereditary rank. The political party to which he was 
attached in early life may be inferred from his having been 
severely wounded and left for dead in the tumult when the 
virtuous and gallant Hermocrates lost his life, as well as from 
his intimacy with Philistus the historian, and with the other 
opponents of Diodes, and of the democratic faction. 

After the untimely death of Hermocrates, there remained no 
man who had the ability, if indeed any of the seditious party 

^ This passage is quoted by Mr. Mitford, who allows due credit to the im- 
partiality of Cornelius Nepos. 

' Some copies have Thermocrates. Dionysius haying married the daughter 
of Hermocrates, may not improbably have been called by Diodorus b 'EpfioKpa- 
rods through inadvertence. Yet Wesseling beheves that there were two 
persons of the same name, one the father, the other father-in-law, of Dionysius. 
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B*c '/<»** ^^^^ successful had the wish, to provide for the safety of all 
Sicily, by uniting its numerous independent Grecian settle- 
ments in a common confederacy against the ambitions designs 
of the Carthaginians, who, partly by negotiation, and partly by 
^»^s of arms, never ceased to aim at the subjugation of the whole island, 
ginians on till the Overwhelming power of Rome laid both countries in the 
^^^' dust. No sooner was an opening oflFered, by the temporary 
triumph of the faction of Diodes, than a vast armament, naval 
and military, was entrusted to the command of Hannibal, to be 
employed in reducing Sicily to what was termed the alliance of 
Carthage ; and in order to combine vigour and maturity with 
the experience of age, Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, was appointed 
to act with them* 

These preparations, though their destination was sufficiently 
understood, were met by no corresponding activity on the part 
of the Sicilian Greeks, distracted by factions, and discouraged 
by disasters. The Syracusans tried negotiations, and failed ; 
the other states made no united nor effectual efforts to avert the 
storm ; the African army landed without material opposition, 
and commenced at once a regular siege and blockade of Agri- 
gentum, at that time second only to Syracuse in power and 
greatness, and scarcely its inferior in wealth and population, 
sieg^of The Agrigentines had long ceased, however, to dispute the 

A^gen- supremacy of the rival city, and a friendly alliance was main- 
tained between them till the period of the assassination of 
Hermocrates, when the prevalence of the democratic party in 
Syracuse occasioned a coolness between the government in that 
city and the ruling powers at Agrigentum, who were in the 
Lacedaemonian, that is, in the aristocratic or oligarchical interest. 
But the alliance, though no longer cordial, remained unbroken, 
and the Syracusan leaders, at length awakened to the greatness 
of their danger, determined on sending prompt and effectual relief 
to the besieged. They accordingly summoned their other allies 
in Sicily and Italy to furnish troops, and despatched Daphnseus 
with a collective force of thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse. The operations of the siege had fortunately been delayed 
by the prevalence of sickness in the Carthaginian army, and by 
the death of Hannibal; and Daphnseus arriving at this juncture, 
engaged the enemy, and obtained a decisive advantage. 

But in Agrigentum, as in most Grecian towns, the opposition 
of parties was too nearly balanced to admit of anything re- 
sembling consistency in public measures. The people, rendered 
unruly by the prospect of deliverance, rose upon their generals, 
and murdered them ; democratic influence was once more re- 
established, and produced its usual consequences ; so that 
although the zeal of their Syracusai] allies was sharpened by the 
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revolatioD which had been efiected, no due adTantage was taken 2;" ^^ 
of the favoQiable circamstanees which occaired, and after a siege 
of eight months, Hamilcar became master of Agrigentom. 

This event caused the utmost consternation throughout Sicily. 
Many took rrfoge within the walls of Syracuse ; and some em- 
barked for Italy, carrying with them their families and fortunes. 
The Agrigen tines who had escaped from their city, murmured 
loudly against the conduct of the Syracusan leaders, and a 
general discontent prevailed among the Sicilian Greeks, that 
men so unfit should have been appomted to the administration 
of affidrs. A popular assembly being held at Syracuse, and 
no one, in the general dissatisfaction, venturing to make any 
specific proposal, Dionysius, who had acquired great popularity 
by his courage and activity under Daphnaeus against the Car- 
thaginians, boldly accused the generals of corruption, and moved 
that the people should not await the period of their command 
appointed by law, (when their conduct would regularly come 
under consideration,) but should inflict instant punishment upon 
their venality. 

The government in return, declared Dionysius guilty of sedi- ^^^^^^ 
tion, and proceeded to impose a fine upon him ; but the influ- the suprane 
ence (or according to Diodorus, the snretiship) of his friend, ^^"^^ 
the historian Philistus, procured for him a second bearing ; and 
he urged the popular topics of invective against the men in 
power with so much effect, that the administration were compelled 
to resign, and Dionysius himself, as he probably anticipated, was 
elected among their successors, at the age of twenty-four. 

From this moment he became, in fact, the autocrat of Syra- 
cuse ; for his colleagues in office, whether willing to entrust the 
whole power of the state in his hands, or wanting the talents 
and popularity to oppose his measures, appear to have taken 
little part in the government, or in the military arrangements 
which followed ; and it seems probable that an ambitious young 
man would not be unwilling that they should quietly sink into 
insignificance. 

His first care was to recall the citizens who had been exiled, 
or who had fied from their country at the period of the banish- 
ment of Hermocrates ; and this being obviously a measure of 
sound policy, in the present exigencies of the state, as well as 
of justice and humanity, it was in vain objected by a few, who 
already dreaded the establishment of a tyranny, that Dionysius 
would thus surround himself with a powerful body of men wholly 
devoted to his interest, and of principles confessedly hostile to 
an unlimited democracy. 

About this time despatches arrived from 6e)a, soliciting an 
augmentation of the force sent for its defence against Hamilcar, 
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Bc *«3^* and Dionysius went thither in person^ with two thousand foot 
and four hundred horse. He found the town^ as was usual, 
Raised to distracted by dissensions between the aristocratic and popular 
m«it°i*™" factions; and Dexippus^. the Lacedaemonian, who commanded 
Geia. the auxiliary forces, unable to procure the stipulated payment 

for his troops : an assembly of the people took place, and order 
was restored by the condemnation to death of some of the most 
seditious among the wealthier citizens; and Dionysius had 
influence enough to procure a decree that the funds arising 
from the confiscation of their property should be applied to dis- 
charge the arrears due to Dexippus; at the same time, to secure 
the fidelity of the troops he had brought with him, he promised 
them that he would, at his own cost double their pay. The 
Gkloans, thus restored to order, were profuse in their gratitude, 
and sent ambassadors to Syracuse to report their satisfaction 
with the conduct of Dionysius, upon whom they had conferred 
peculiar marks of honour, entreating him to continue among 
them till the apprehended danger from the Carthaginians should 
be over. Dionysius, however, had a more important charge at 
home, and promising the Geloans to watch over their safety, he 
departed for Syracuse. 

On his arrival it happened that the people were coming from 
the spectacles of the theatre, and a crowd was immediately 
collected about him, eagerly inquiring for news respecting the 
enemy. He took occasion to reproach them with their supine- 
ness and indifference in being occupied in festivities, while 
Hamilcar was actively engaged in preparing for the siege of 
their city ; and he announced his own intention to resign his 
command on account of the incapacity and corruption of his 
colleagues, who, he insinuated, had been tampered with by 
Hamilcar, and with whom he should, in consequence, decline to 
act any longer. 
Heridsbim. It is probable that Dionysius had reserved this bold measure 
^JiMffuM. *^^' ^c felt his own popularity suflSciently established to over- 
whelm any opposition which could be raised to him, either by 
the friends of the accused, or by the democratic party, who were 
always hostile to power in the hands of a single person, especially 
if that person were eminent for ability and virtue; and the 
result fully answered his expectations. So rapidly was the 
report spread of the approach of the enemy, and the treachery 
of the generals, and so universal was the panic excited by it, 
that upon his calling an assembly of the people the next morn- 
ing, his colleagues were denounced as traitors to their country ; 
were deprived of their office; and the consideration of their 
punishment reserved for a special meeting; the example of 
Gela,. and the dread of sharing the fate of Agrigentum sufficing 
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to induce the people to commit the whole power of the state to ^•"/og^^* 
Dionysius^ with the title of general autocrator ; an office^ it would 
seem^ less absolute bat more permanent than that of dictator 
at Rome, and comprising all the duties and authorities of a 
governor-general and commander-in-chief. Plutarch asserts that 
Hipparinus^ a 4nan of the highest rank and largest fortune in 
Syracuse, was associated with Dionysius in power^ and the as- 
sertion appears to derive confirmation from the manner in which 
Aristotle speaks of their joint authority ; but if it were so, Hip* 
parinus played the part of the slave in a Roman triumph. 

Et Bibi consul 
Ne placeat, oorra servus portatur eodem. 

The responsibility and the power belonged to Dionysius ; his 
colleague served only to remind him that he was not a monarchy 
nor is the period of his death noticed in any extant history. 

To secure himself in this invidious station the favour of the 
populace, and especially of the army, was indispensable ; and 
accordingly he began by proposing to double the pay of the 
soldiers^ assuring the assembly that the revenue of the state 
could well a£ford it. Of the wisdom of this measure, on public 
grounds, it is difficult to form an opinion, in the uncertainty in 
which we are left respecting the sources and amount of the 
public income, and the sum received by the soldiers ; but it is 
not improbable that at Syracuse, as at Athens and other Grecian 
states, in proportion as the military system became more regular^ 
and the service consequently more completely interrupted ordi- 
nary employments, the small stipend originally allowed was 
found insufficient for the soldier's comfort. 

His next measure appears more exceptionable : having imitated ^^es a 
Pericles in his manner of ingratiating himself with the military, °*^'*^'^ ' 
he adopted the artifice of Peisistratus to obtain, for his personal 
security^ the invidious protection of a body-guard ; which though 
perhaps rendered necessary by the unusual mildness and liberality 
of his administration, which permitted his political adversaries 
to live unmolested in the city, was universally reprobated 
throughout Greece, as the badge and support of arbitrary power, 
and imposed upon him the unpopular appellation of tyrant^ a 
word in its origin of no opprobrious signification, and simply 
denoting a chief,^ but degraded by the democratic prepossessions 
of Greece and Rome^ (as viUain has been by an opposite pre- 
judice in modern Europe,) to become a term of reproach. 

Having ordered all the troops under forty years of age to 
prepare a month^s provision for a march to Leontium^ which 
though an independent ally, was garrisoned by Syracusan 

' Thus Jupiter, without any irreyerence, was called tyrant of heaven. . 

£ 
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^ •«• 3599. refugees and other foreigners^ he encamped for the night in the 
fields : in the dusk^ a violent tumult arose^ and the domestics of 
the general crying out that he had been treacherously attacked, 
he fied with all expedition to the citadel of Leontium^ where he 
called to arms, and kept up watch-fires till the morning ; when 
an assembly of the people being convened, voted him a guard of 
six hundred men^ to be selected by himself from among the 
soldiers most devoted to his person. 

His enemies^ of course^ treated the whole afi^air as the con- 
trivance of Dionysius, and represented him as having called an 
assembly of the people at Leontium^ in order that it might be 
composed more of his own creatures than of the respectable in- 
habitants of Syracuse ; but though it is not unlikely that he 
wished to give his enemies an opportunity of attacking him^ and 
for that purpose thought proper to pass a night on the road, it 
appears that Daphnseus and Demarchus, and some other leaders 
of the party in opposition, were at this time actually implicated 
in a treasonable plot against him ; and the two former suffered 
death by the laws of their country. The Lacedaemonian Dexippus^ 
labouring under strong suspicion of having shared in their 
crime, was ordered to quit the city. 
P'fepa^'io^ Dionysius certainly neglected no means of strengthening his, 
with Car- authority, or of conciliating popularity ; and he applied himself 
**'*^* diligently in preparations for the expected contest with Hamilcar. 
The democratic writers, as usual, attribute every measure which 
his military skill and foresight adopted, (even the necessary ex- 
pedient of engaging a mercenary force, and the advantageous 
position which he selected for his camp,) to his determination of 
establishing himself in absolute power. But if his bold and 
active spirit was not insensible to the allurements of ambition, 
nor his virtue always proof against its, temptations, there is at 
least abundant proof in his whole conduct that his ambition was 
that of a great and generous mind, and was uniformly directed 
to promote the safety, the glory, and the prosperity of his 
country; all of which, in a great measure depended u()on his 
retaining the reins of government. To confirm his connection 
with the noblest and most popular families of Syracuse he 
married about this time, (b.c. 405) Arete, the daughter of that 
enlightened patriot Hermocrates; and he bestowed the hand 
of his own sister, Theste, upon another relative of the same 
family. 

Hamilcar, meanwhile, having wintered his army in Agri- 
gentum, continued to make great preparations for the reduction 
of Gela in the spring ; and Dionysius was neither deceived in 
his object, nor remiss in his endeavours to obviate it. He en- 
rolled every Syracusan capable of bearing arms ; he called out 
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the contingent forces of the Sicilian allies ; and obtained succours ^'^'^^' 
from the Greek states in Italy ; and still further, he augmented 
his army by engaging mercenary troops ; the whole amounting 
according to the most probable account, to thirty thousand foot, 
a thousand horse, and a fleet of fifty ships. With this force he 
marched to the relief of Gela, and on bis arrival, pitching his 
camp near the sea, in order to maintain a communication with 
the fleet, he endeavoured to intercept the supplies of the Cartha- 
ginians by sea and land, and to reduce them to the necessity 
of abandoning their lines. And with this view he remained 
quietly in his position for twenty days. 

But the temper and constitution of a Grecian army, trained JefeSSTby 
in republican principles, and accustomed to submit to control HamUcar. 
only in active service, was ill-adapted to protracted operations ; 
and Dionysius became sensible that it was absolutely necessary 
to lead his men into action with as little delay as possible. 
Watching his opportunity, therefore, he formed his infantry in 
three divisions, who were to advance by different routes, and to 
commence an attack on the three points of the camp at once ; 
the cavalry had orders to act as a reserve, and the fleet to assist 
in forcing the lines next the shore. But although the plan was 
ably arranged, either the distances had been miscalculated, or 
some disaffection among the troops occasioned a defect of com- 
munication, for the Italian allies, after conducting themselves 
with great gallantry, being unsupported, were repulsed with 
severe loss, and were only preserved from entire destruction by 
the protection of the fleet ; the Sicilians, overpowered by numbers, 
retreated into the town, leaving six hundred slain on the field ; 
and Dionysius himself met with so many unexpected obstruc- 
tions in advancing through the streets with the division under 
his immediate command, that he arrived only in time to witness 
the defeat of his army, and to retire within the walls. 

A council of war was immediately held, and in order to gain 
time, a herald was sent to Hamilcar, with a request that the 
Greeks might be permitted to bury their dead. During the 
cessation of hostilities which this occasioned, Dionysius prepared 
to evacuate the town, now no longer deemed defensible ; and 
leaving two thousand light troops to kindle the fires^ and keep 
up other appearances of habitation, he withdrew the whole 
population of Gela during the night, and sent them forwards in 
safety towards Syracuse. He himself, meanwhile, went to 
Camarina, and directed all the citizens, with their wives, child- 
ren, and moveable property, to prepare for an immediate re- 
moval; and so convinced were they of the necessity of the 
measure, that the greatest promptness was manifested in obey- 
ing his orders ; and in a few hours they also were on the road 

£ 2 
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t'c'm^' ^ ^^® ^^^y f\2Lce which now appeared to oflfer any security from 
the invading army. 

But Dionysius was not exempt from the usual consequences 
of failure, though the measures which he adopted to save the 
inhabitants of the two cities from total ruin and destruction, 
were undeniably well planned and ably executed. Some few, 
from age, or sickness, or obstinacy, were left behind, and their 
complaints produced a strong sensation of pity, not unmingled 
with indignation ; others, whose feebleness was ill-calculated for 
a march, necessarily rapid, were overcome by fatigue and vexa- 
tion; and there were not wanting disaffected persons in the 
army to inflame these natural discontents, and to represent the 
whole transaction as a scheme of the general for increasing the 
population of his own city, and establishing a despotic power over 
Sicily by means of the Carthaginians. The Italian allies, fired 
at the idea that their exposure to extreme danger had been pre- 
concerted, immediately crossed the island and returned home ; 
and the Syracusan cavalry, by whose inactivity or treachery the 
defeat at Gela seems partly to have been occasioned, and most of 
whom were of the violent democratic party, would have murdered 
Dionysius on the march, had not his body-guard been vigilant 
D^ertiOT^ and faithful. Failing in this design, they deserted, and hastened 
ofhisca. to Syracuse, where forging a tale which suited their purpose, 
^^^' and asserting that the whole army had conspired against the 
tyrant, they obtained ready admission within the fortifications ; 
and proceeding (with such friends to their cause as they could 
collect) to the house of Dionysius, not only pillaged and destroyed 
his property, but with true republican brutality, wreaked their 
vengeance on his innocent wife, the hapless Arete, who, like 
another Lucretia, disdained to survive her involuntary shame. 

The general, meanwhile, informed of the desertion of so large 
a body of cavalry, and suspecting it to be their intention to raise 
a sedition against him, resolved if possible to anticipate their 
arrival in the city; taking with him his body-guard of six 
hundred, and one hundred horse, on whose attachment he could 
rely, he marched fifty miles with extraordinary speed, and 
arrived about midnight at one of the gates of Acradina. Find- 
ing it closed against him, he set fire to it by means of some 
fuel which accidentally lay near, and while this was doing, 
collected together such of his followers as had been unable to 
keep up with him. The gate at length giving way, he rushed 
through Acradina, and finding a party of his principal enemies 
collected in the forum, and the people in general not disposed 
to interfere, he put them all to the sword ; and passing imme- 
diately through the city, he executed or forced into exile the 
partisans of the atrocious conspiracy. Early in the morning 
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the remainder of the mercenary troops^ and all the Sicilian allies^ t'ciw^' 
arrived in good order at Syracuse ; but the Geloan and Camari- 
nean emigrants^ alarmed by the suggestions of the disaflpected, 
had turnol aside to take refuge among the Leontines. 

Syracuse^ thus weakened and distracted^ appeared to offer an Peace con- 
easy prey to the victorious army of Hamilcar ; but untoward the cartLa. 
circumstances, among which was the spread of a pestilential s^'^*^^ 
disorder among his troops, induced the Carthaginian general to 
send a flag of truce to Dionysius, reminding him that the con- 
queror was making overtures to the conquered. His proposals 
were gladly received ; and it being equally the interest of both 
parties to put an end to the war, a treaty was soon concluded, 
the terms of which considerably extended the dominion of Car- 
thage in Sicily, whilst it deprived Syracuse of all her depen- 
dencies. The prisoners 9ai ships taken in the course of the 
war^ were exchanged; and Hamilcar immediately conducted 
home the remainder of his army, diminished, according to 
Diodorus, by half its number ; carrying with him an infection 
which spread rapidly in Africa, and not only wasted the territory 
of Carthage, but depopulated the neighbouring states, and for 
many years weakened the power of the empire. 

Dionysius, thus freed from the pressure of a foreign enemy, 
employed all the activity of his extraordinary genius in confirm- 
ing his government, and in augmenting the resources and power 
of his country ; and in the measures which he adopted to secure 
these objects, he displayed that political sagacity and patriotic 
liberality which led Scipio to rank him among the first of 
statesmen and commanders; and Isocrates to recommend his 
conduct for the imitation of Philip of Macedon. With a noble 
and enlightened ambition, he endeavoured to render himself 
master of Syracuse and Sicily, by making himself necessary to 
its glory and prosperity ; and it appears clearly, even in the 
accounts handed down to us by writers devoted to the adverse 
faction, that he triumphed over them rather by means of a 
majority who were sensible of the advantages of his government, 
than by the vigour with which he repressed the designs of the 
disaffected, and punished those who could neither be gained by 
moderation, nor trusted with safety. Though he is accused of 
employing foreign influence to establish his despotic power, the 
charge is wholly unsupported by evidence, and is satisfactorily 
refuted by the line of conduct which he invariably pursued 
towards foreign powers, as well as by the system which he. 
followed at home ; the very reverse of that narrow and selfish 
policy generally adopted by tyrants in Greece, who were afraid 
of encouraging among their people a spirit of enterprise, lest it 
should be employed in the recovery of their liberties, and who 
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A.M. 3599. sacrificed the honour and welfare of the state to the maintenance 

B.C. 405. ,. 

of arbitrary power. 
Fortifica- The asccndancy of Syracuse over the other states of Sicily, 
ni?se'^^' and its safety from the invasion of the continental nations, 
ff^gth- obviously depended chiefly upon its marine, which Dionysius 
determined to place immediately upon a footing of unprecedented 
strength and magnificence. Surrounding the island of Ortygia, 
which separates the greater and lesser harbours, with prodigiously 
strong and lofty walls, surmounted by numerous turrets, he 
fortified both entrances to the Laccian port, which was shut in 
by gates, admitting no more than one ship at a time; the 
interior was adapted for receiving sixty ships of war, and boat- 
houses were erected to shelter them from the weather. The 
entrance on the land side was protected by a strong citadel, 
(called Pentapyle, or Five Gates,) Surrounded by splendid 
porticoes, calculated for the accommodation of a large army in a 
climate where sudden transitions from the heat of the afternoon 
sun, to the chilling damps of the evening, are particularly in- 
jurious to men exposed to the open air. It is even said that 
the bottom of the harbour was paved with large flat stones, and 
an aqueduct laid under it which supplied the fortress with fresh 
water ; but this story, as its authority seems questionable, and 
the utility^ of the design doubtful, is scarcely deserving of credit. 
The whole fortification and naval arsenal were certainly so com- 
plete as to be impregnable by any arts of war then known, 
though, being commanded by higher ground in the district of 
Acradina, it has yielded to modern^ improvements in science. 
The younger Dionysius maintained himself within it, at a later 
period, long after the other divisions of the city were occupied 
by different enemies, each more popular and powerful than him- 
self, and capitulated at last on favourable terms ; and even the 
all-conquering Roman arms, under the conduct of the great 
Marcellus, having gained possession of the other parts of Syra- 
cuse, were indebted to treachery for the reduction of the citadel ; 
and when once master of it, the praetor became so sensible of its 
strength and importance, that he compelled all the natives to 
remove to the other quarters of the town. 
Prudence of Having thus provided for the security of his navy, Dionysius 
JJj^j^"**'^- employed a number of workmen in ship-building; and to in- 
crease his own popularity, as well as the strength and population 
of the place, he divided the land which had escheated to the 
state^ among all classes of freemen, including resident foreigners, 

^ There are fresh springs in the island. 
3 It was taken by the Spaniards, a.d. 1735. 

' There seems nothing in history to warrant the idea that anything like an 
Agrarian law, or any inyasion of private property took place. 
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and manumitted slaves, whom he admitted to the rights ot^-^-^^^- 
citizens, under the appellation of Neapolites ; and it is probable 
that this class of persons principally inhabited the district of 
Neapolis, which appears scarcely to have existed at the time of 
the Athenian siege, (01. 94, 1,) but grew into a large and hand- 
some town under the auspices of Dionysius. 

In this division of land, as was natural, and by no means 
reprehensible, Diodorus asserts that those who had been faithful 
and active in the service of the governor-general obtained the 
fairest portions ; and that in assigning the habitations of the 
new citizens, he took care to people with his most steady ad- 
herents the strong fortress of the island, which he made his 
own residence, and decorated with beautiful sculpture and 
magnificent gardens ; where his son afterwards erected a splendid 
monument to his memory. 

These peaceful occupations, congenial to the taste and talents Military 
of Dionysius, were interrupted by a renewal of that factious JJoST^^' 
spirit which so unhappily blighted the prosperity of almost 
every Grecian state. A detachment which had been sent against 
a marauding party of native Sicilians, having murdered their 
commanding officer, sent to the Syracusan refugees, whom the 
moderation of Dionysius had permitted to establish themselves 
. in the garrison of iBtna, on the south side of the mountain, for 
a troop of cavalry, and having readily obtained what, in all like- 
lihood had previously been promised, they marched back to 
Syracuse under the conduct of the assassins, with the intention 
of efiecting a revolution. In the mean while, they solicited from 
Rhegium, in Italy, and from Messena, (now, though an oligar- 
chical state, brought over to the seditious party,) a naval force 
to co-operate in the recovery of their liberty ; and a hundred 
and twenty ships of war were despatched to their assistance. 
The land force immediately seized the Epipolse, a craggy, and 
precipitous eminence, commanding great part of the city ; and 
the measures of the rebels were conducted with so much promp- 
titude and ability, that Dionysius thought it prudent to retire 
within the fortifications of the island, to which he thus early 
became indebted for the preservation, not merely of his power, 
but of his life. A large reward was proclaimed for his head, 
and every inducement was o£Fered to his troops to desert him, 
and, if we may believe the democratic historian, not without 
efiect. Blockaded now by sea and land, the battering engines 
planted against his walls, and all communication with his own 
party in the other quarters of the city being cut off, the governor- 
general held a council of war,^ the result of which was a proposal 

^ The aocountB of what passed in the council bear, as Mr. Mitford observes, 
ererj mark of potion. 
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A.M. 3600. made to the rebels that he should surrender the citadel on con- 

B C 404 

dition of being permitted to quit Sicily with as many of his 
followers and as much of his property as could be conveyed in 
five ships of the line. His real object^ however^ appears to have 
been to gain time^ and to open the means of intercourse with 
his friends in the city^ and with his Sicilian partisans. By this 
artifice he contrived to introduce reinforcements into the island, 
and very shortly succeeded in expelling the insurgents from the 
remaining parts of Syracuse^ and in completely re-establishing 
his authority. 

In the tumult which unavoidably accompanied this counter- 
revolution, Diodorus himself admits that Dionysius rode up and 
down restraining his troops from bloodshed, and that he bestowed 
the honourable burial of citizens indiscriminately upon all who 
fell of both parties : an act of piety and generosity, as well as 
of liberal policy, which republican gratitude rewarded by praying 
that '^ his opponents might speedily have an opportunity of re- 
turning the favour.^' The governor-general, however, persisted 
in his endeavours to conciliate the people, offering free pardon 
to all who would return to their homes, and receiving such 
as availed themselves of his clemency with every mark of favour. 
^^^ Dionysius, thus restored to power, and apparently confirmed 

Spartan in it, was regarded by all the commonwealths of Greece with an . 
m^T' eyo of jealousy; and Aristus was despatched as ambassador 
from Sparta, with instructions, as it appears from the sequel, to 
engage the stronger party in the Lacedaemonian interest. With 
this view he at once flattered the court, and tampered with the 
people; till finding that the infiuence of Nicoteles, a secret 
agent of the Corinthian government, prevailed over his own 
among the disaffected party, he entered warmly into the views 
of Dionysius, assisted in detecting an extensive conspiracy which 
was forming with the sanction of Corinth, and denounced 
Nicoteles as a traitor. The measures which followed partook 
strongly of Spartan severity, and though apparently called for by 
the dangerous spirit of the times, were rather submitted to than 
willingly embraced by the liberal temper of the governor-general. 
Nicoteles was condemned to death ; several of the most violent 
partisans of sedition were banished ; and, during the ensuing 
harvest, the mob of Syracuse, or, in the factious phrase, the 
people, were deprived of their armour. Most of the Grecian 
settlements, like some of our own colonies, were destitute of 
country habitations ; and a system of tillage, imperfect indeed, 
but sufficient in the fertile soil and genial climate of Sicily to 
produce an abundant crop, was carried on by the inhabitants of 
fortified towns, who, except during harvest, seldom slept in the 
fields. But at that season booths and arbours supplied the 
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place of more durable shelter^ and the whole labouring popula- ^'^'^^' 
tion evacuated the cities^ and lived for a time in the open air. 
Advantage was taken of this custom to search the houses for 
arms^ and thus to give a secure ascendancy to a military 
government. 

The exiles^ taking refuge in Mtnvi, rendered that place so 
populous and so formidable^ that no permanent tranquillity 
could be expected whilst an inveterate enemy should continue 
to hold a post every way calculated for the encouragement of 
plots and conspiracies in Syracuse. It was therefore resolved 
to level it with the ground^ and to disperse the inhabitants. 
Most of them^ it is supposed^ found a welcome reception amongst 
the Rhegians, who persevered to the last in their hostility 
against Dionysius. 

These vigorous measures produced a temporary cessation of 
war and sedition, and allowed leisure for the advancement of 
the extensive plans formed by the genius of Dionysius for the 
aggrandisement of his native city, in prosecution of his favourite 
object to make Syracuse the metropolis of Sicily, and the rival 
of Carthage. 

That powerful state had been so weakened by the extensive 
desolation of the pestilence which drove Hamilcar from Sicily, 
as to be incapable, at this period, of interfering with effect in 
foreign affairs ; and Dionysius eagerly availed himself of the 
opportunity, thus unexpectedly afforded, to bring many of the «^^jj^ 
smaller Grecian and Sicilian towns again into alliance with ofthesici- 
Syracuse, and even to extend his influence among the inde- ^h synf 
pendent states in Italy ; and so rapid was the growth of political ^^°^' 
power and commercial prosperity which ensued, as to excite the 
envy and astonishment of cotemporarv nations, and the incre- 
dulity of modem critics. 

It could not, however, escape the sagacity of the governor- 
general, that the supineness of the Carthaginians was not likely 
to continue long, and that the fame of his success must speedily 
rouse them to avenge his infraction of the treaty, and his contempt 
of their authority. He was perfectly aware that the storm was 
not to be averted by concession, nor to be resisted by anything 
short of the most extensive and complete preparations. Profit- 
ing by past experience, he determined to fortify the commanding 
site of the Epipolse, (which had repeatedly been the source of 
danger to the town,) and convert it into a fortress for its 
defence. 

The rock is precipitous, and nearly inaccessible on the north 
side; and the plan adopted was to crown it with a strong 
citadel, and by a long waJl surmounted with towers, to connect 
it with the waUs of the town ; an extent of building altogether 
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Bcilu^' of above thirty furlongs, (about four miles,) the remains of 
which are still reckoned the finest existing specimen of ancient 
military architecture. "We were quite astonished/^ observes 
an intelligent English tourist, "at the magnitude of the sub- 
terranean passages, from whence both infantry and cavalry might 
make their sallies, and retreat again under the protection of the 
fort. We admired the huge square towers of solid masonry ; 
the excellent contrivance of its gateways for every purpose of 
defence; the vast blocks of its parapets, which lay upon the 
ground, bored with grooves, by which melted pitch or lead were 
poured down upon the assailants. Nor did the art and judg- 
ment fail to strike us with which the walls were built; con- 
stituted of immense blocks, without cement, they varied in 
thickness, according as the situation required ; where nature 
herself had assisted in forming the rampart, they measured from 
seven to nine feet in breadth ; but in more unguarded situations 
they were fifteen, of that species of building which the ancients 
Dionysius Called cmplccton.'^^ In order to accomplish this great work 
fortfflM ^ith as little delay as possible, Dionysius engaged sixty thousand 
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citizens to labour unremittingly in building, exclusive of an 
immense number of artists of various descriptions, employed in 
squaring the stones, and fitting the materials, and a multitude 
of labourers at work in the quarries.^ Six thousand oxen were 
required to draw the huge stones of which the wall was con- 
structed, and it has ingeniously been conjectured that the 
materials of the great works thrown up near this spot by Nicias 
during the Athenian invasion contributed to facilitate the pre- 
sent undertaking. The new fortress obtained the name of 
Hexapyle, (Six Gates,) and, though it does not appear to have 
been inhabited, occasioned the name Tetrapolis to be exchanged 
for Pentapolis. 

From the eminence of the Epipolse, Dionysius must have en- 
joyed a noble prospect of the whole city, with all its palaces, 
and temples, and gardens, its impregnable fortresses, and magni- 
ficent harbours, filled with the preparations for war, and the 
occupations of peace ; and it is easy to conceive the exultation 
of spirit with which he viewed the scene of splendour and pros- 
perity before him, so much the work of his own generosity and 
genius. In this enjoyment he passed much of his time during 
the building of the Hexapyle, mingling freely with all classes of 
the people, encouraging industry, rewarding talent, assisting 

> Hughes's "Travels in Sicily," &c., vol. 1. 

' These lautumisB were excavated so regularly as to form magnificent and 
secure prisons, (as the Athenians found to their cost,) and excited the great 
admiration of Cicero, who calls them ** opus vere regium" — a truly royal work. 
They are open at the top, and are now laid out into gardens and pleasure 
grounds. 
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persoDally on any emergency, and laying aside, like the great JJ'-^^o?^- 
czar Peter, not only the guards and attendance, but the manner 
of royalty, to render his instructions to the workmen more 
familiar, and his design more popular; and so great was the 
zeal with which his people worked by night as well as by day, 
that the undertaking was completed in three weeks. 

It is obviously impossible to reconcile the accounts of the Fictions of 
conduct of the governor-general on this and similar occasions r^te<L^° 
with the stories related by Plutarch, and even by Diodorus, of 
his arbitrary violence, despotic system of government, and ex- 
cessive dread of popular fury or private revenge. It is quite 
clear that he who could thus trust himself unarmed and un- 
attended among nearly a hundred thousand of the people in- 
discriminately assembled, must have felt assured that they were 
neither dissatisfied with his administration, nor aggrieved by 
private wrong ; and it is not to be believed that a man so secure 
in the midst of the populace, could be cruel and suspicious at 
home. We are justified, therefore, in rejecting the anecdotes 
told, of his having his hair and beard trimmed with a live coal, 
lest his barber should cut his throat ; of his obliging all who 
approached him to strip and change their clothes in the vesti- 
bule of his apartment, lest they should have concealed some 
weapon in their dress ; of his rage against his own brother for 
jnising a spear to point out a distant object ; and a number of 
similar tales, which republican bitterness delighted to heap upon 
a great and successful tyrant, not a few of which have been 
related of others besides Dionysius. To him alone, however, 
belongs the celebrated story of the feast of Damocles, which, if 
true, implies nothing more than that Dionysius, by a practical 
allegory^ conveyed an important lesson on the troubles and 
dangers of royalty to a man who ignorautly envied the splendour 
and luxuries of the palace. It is certainly difficult to conjecture 
the design of that extraordinary cavern in the lautumise of 
Neapolis, generally known by the name of the Ear of Dionysius, 
and vulgarly believed to have been made by him for the purpose 
of listening to the conversation of the numerous prisoners con- 
fined in it by his jealous timidity ; but there is no authority for 
referring its construction to the time of the excavation of the 
lautumise; and although the cavern possesses some amusing 
properties for the conveyance of sound, it is incapable of 
answering the purpose for which the tyrant is said to have 
designed it. 

There were, undoubtedly, some periods of his life when the 
violence and treachery of the republican faction must have 
rendered extreme caution indispensably necessary : and when 
an enormous reward was offered for his assassination, common 
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Bc*4M^'' prudence would oblige him to be circumspect in admitting 
strangers to his presence. But these precautions^ whatever they 
might be^ ceased with the occasions that gave rise to them ; and 
Dionysius lived more unguardedly among the citizens of Syracuse 
than is usual with popular princes in limited monarchies. 

After a short season of unexampled tranquillity and prosperity 
in Syracuse, when faction everywhere paused from its continual 
agitations, as if to become a spectator of the bold undertaking 
of Cyrus, and the wonderful return of his Grecian army, the 
Rhegian people — (the staunch promoters of revolution, stimu- 
lated by the Syracusan exiles who had taken refuge among 
them, and afifectiug to commiserate the fate of their kindred, the 
inhabitants of Naxos and Catana, who had entered into the 
alliance of Dionysius,) — ^fitted out a fleet of fifty ships of war, 
and embarked an army of six thousand infantry, and six hundred 
cavalry, in what was then, as now, denominated by the cant of 
party, " the sacred cause of liberty," in other words, the over- 
throw of an established, peaceful, and flourishing state, by 
means of stimulating the worst passions of the lowest people. 

The Rhegians contrived to engage in this attempt the oligar- 
chical administration of Messena, who sent them a reinforcement 
of four thousand foot, four hundred horse, and thirty ships of 
the line ; but the government of Syracuse was at this time so 
popular in Sicily, that the Messenian soldiers, on learning the 
object of the expedition, refused to obey their generals ; and the 
Italians deprived of their assistance, and unable alone to meet 
the forces which Dionysius had led out to oppose them, were 
glad to obtain peace on easy terms. 

The consequence of this ill-conducted scheme was the exten- 
sion of the Syracusan empire, (for so the Greek historians are 
accustomed to term the supremacy of the first state in a con- 
federacy,) not merely in Sicily, but also over several of the 
Greek settlements in Italy ; so that Dionysius from this period 
was not unusually called " the tyrant of Sicily and Italy,'' being 
at the head of the Greek nation, both in the island, and on the 
adjoining continent. Nor did he remit his exertions to strengthen 
his interest, and to combine the whole Grecian name in one 
league against the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily. 
Arcbitectn. He had now leisure to resume those prodigious preparations 
uxmjSia^ against invasion which have excited the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages, and of which the native historian observes, that 
each of his numerous undertakings appears sufficient to have 
absorbed the whole resources of the state. By what means he 
raised such enormous sums, without any apparent diminution of 
individual wealth among the citizens, any oppression of the 
allies, or any known opportunity for considerable plunder, no 
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ancient writer now extant has left us a satisfactory account. ^'^'^^' 
We learn, however, that one^ source of revenue was a kind of 
poll-tax, the origin of which is deserving of notice. Dionysius, 
foreseeing that he might probably want large supplies of money 
on some future emergency, when his credit and popularity 
might be less productive, gave out that it was necessary to raise 
an immediate and general contribution for a secret service, the 
nature of which could not, consistently with its object, be dis- 
closed. The tax was readily granted, and paid ; and soon after- 
wards public notice was given, that circumstances having oc- 
curred to prevent the execution of the projected plan, the money 
which had been raised would be repaid on application to the 
treasury. So great was the confidence gained by this artifice 
in the integrity of the administration, that when the real ne- 
cessity arose, the supply was obtained without any difficulty. 

Such indeed was the universal popularity of the scheme for 
driving the Carthaginians out of Sicily, that the government 
received frequent voluntary contributions of labour, materials, 
and money. In the last essential supply Dionysius seems, by 
whatever means, to have abounded. He not only paid the 
numerous artisans whom he engaged from all quarters of the 
world in the most liberal manner, but stimulated their activity 
and rewarded their ingenuity, by giving splendid prizes for the 
best executed designs. By these means he drew to Syracuse all 
who possessed either skill or industry in mechanical operations, 
and he displayed the most consummate genius in directing and 
superintending the works. The existing fleet of a hundred and 2^^®i**' 
ten ships was speedily put into complete repair, and two hundred forces, 
additional vessels were built, some of which were upon a new 
construction, and on a larger scale than any yet known, and 
having two more banks of oars than the ordinary trireme, ob- 
tained the name of quinqueremes. To secure this powerful 
navy from the effects of the weather, the number of boat-houses 
in the harbour was doubled, and many of them made capable of 
containing two ships : while with a policy utterly irreconcile- 
able with the despotic system attributed to him, Dionysius used 
all his influence to engage the citizens of Syracuse in the naval 
service, and actually succeeded in half manning his fleet with a 
class of sailors whom no tyrant, ruling against the will of the 
people, could have trusted within the walls of the arsenal. 

Diodorus asserts that the battery (to xoLTanekriKov) was at this 
period first invented at Syracuse; meaning, not the art of 
battering fortifications by a variety of engines, which had been 

' It is also mentioned by Aristotle, that Dionysius endeavoiired to establish 
a composition for the tithe of cattle as due to the state ; but that the measure 
was too unpopular to be very productiye. 
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B'.c.'m^' practised long before in Greece, and was carried to great perfec- 
tion in Africa, but the contrivance of annoying a naval force by 
machines planted upon the walls of a fortress, and discharging 
huge blocks of stone, and beams of wood headed with masses of 
iron, which Archimedes afterwards improved, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the Romans, under Marcellus. The most ingenious 
mechanics were assiduously employed in the construction of 
these batteries for the protection of the port ; while an incredible 
number of armourers filled every vacant space in the city with 
their forges and workshops ; and so eager were the citizens in 
forwarding the wishes of the governor-general, that multitudes 
voluntarily contributed their personal labour in the fabrication 
of arms, and upwards of a hundred and forty thousand suits of 
armour were soon ready for service. 
con'edCTacy Pursuing his view of uniting in one confederacy against Car- 
lian cities, thagc the wholc Grecian name in Sicily and Italy, Dionysius 
was particularly anxious to conciliate the hostile party at Messena 
and Rhegium, who were more than suspected of inclining to 
take part with the enemy in the event of war. The former he 
secured by conceding to them a considerable tract of border 
land which had been the subject of dispute ; and to the latter 
he made a proposal, contrary indeed to the narrow policy of the 
democratic states of Greece, (which forbade alliance by marriage 
with any other republic,) but perfectly accordant with the more 
liberal notions which he had early imbibed from the excellent 
Hermocrates. He offered to grant the Rhegians an increase of 
territory^ adjoining their borders, and to provide for the com- 
mercial interest of their city, upon receiving in marriage the 
daughter of a Rhegian citizen. Republican prejudice, however, 
prevailed ; the proposed alliance was rejected by an assembly of 
the people; and, according to a report not apparently well 
authenticated, but by no means improbable, the refusal was 
accompanied with a vulgar insult. Persevering in his design, 
he instructed his ambassadors to make a similar offer at Locri, 
where it was well received, and Doris, the daughter of Xenetus, 
the most illustrious citizen of Locri, was espoused to him : one 
of the newly-built quinqueremes, richly fitted up with gold and 
silver furniture, conveyed her to Syracuse, and she became the 
mother of the second Dionysius. It is stated by Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and iBlian, that on the same day the governor-general 
married Aristomache, (or Aristsenete, as the last-mentioned 
author calls her,) the daughter of his colleague Hipparinus ; an.d 
that he conducted her to the palace in an equipage no less 
splendid than the galley of Doris. It is even added that both 

1 It is nowhere stated by what means Dionysius had the disposal of this 
land. 
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ladies were perfectly happy in his impartial kindness^ one enjoy- ^c,'^^' 
ing the advantage of being his country woman^ and the other of 
blessing him with a son ; and Plutarch aSSrms that the mother 
of Doris, who had accompanied her daughter to Syracuse, being 
suspected of administering potions to Aristomache to render her 
barren, was put to death by Dionysius ; after which the birth of 
the younger Hipparinus completed the felicity of the family. 

The whole of this account is rejected by Mr. Mitford, simply 
on the ground of its improbability ; and he conjectures that Doris 
died soon after the birth of her son, and upon her death the 
connection took place with the daughter of Hipparinus. How- 
ever this may be, the governor-general took the opportunity of 
his nuptials to ingratiate himself with the people by splendid 
entertainments, and by the most engaging familiarity and 
clemency ; so that even those historians who generally represent 
him as an odious tyrant, maintaining himself in power by a 
mercenary force, are compelled to acknowledge that he was at 
this period extremely popular; though Diodorus, with singular 
inconsistency, attributes at the same time to the Syracusans a 
violent desire for a revolution. 

His vast preparations being now completed, Dionysius was Declares 
unwilling to afford time to Carthage for recovering from the carthlge. 
ravages of the plague ; and assembling the people, highly de- 
lighted with the nuptial shows and banquets, he addressed them 
at great length in favour of an immediate war, a topic already 
popular^ which he took care to enforce by holding out such im- 
mediate as well as contingent advantages, that the measure was 
carried without hesitation ; and an instant confiscation, or rather 
pillage, followed of all the Carthaginian property in the town 
and harbour: the example was quickly adopted by the other 
Sicilian towns, not without some violence to the persons of the 
unfortunate Carthaginian traders ; and in the towns which were 
subject to Carthage, the populace rising upon the garrisons, exer- 
cised upon them the most cruel revenge for the former plunder of 
their houses by Hamilcar. In the beginning of the succeeding 
year, (01. 95, 4,) Dionysius sent a formal embassy to Carthage 
declaring war^ unless upon condition that the Carthaginians 
should evacuate all the Grecian towns in Sicily. The letter 
containing this alternative was read to the senate and people ; 
and although the previous conduct of Dionysius must amply 
have prepared them to expect such a result^ the declaration 
of it appears to have occasioned general alarm. No idea of 
concession, however^ was entertained; and the dismissal of 
the herald was the signal for the commencement of actual 
hostilities. 

The governor-general lost no time in effecting a junction with 
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B.c.'m^^ the allied forces of the Agrigentine, Geloan, and other Grecian 
states^ amounting, with bis own army, to eighty thousand 
infantry, and between three and four thousand cavalry, and 
attended by a fleet of nearly two hundred ships of war ; about 
five hundred transports followed, conveying some of his newly- 
invented batteries, and abundance of naval and military stores. 
Most of the cities in the Carthaginian interest, unsupported 
against so overwhelming a force, hastened to submit to Diony- 
sius ; but the inhabitants of Motya, always faithful to Carthage, 
and on that account entitled to expect little moderation from 
the Syracusans, made vigorous preparations for defence, hoping 
to protract the siege till the arrival of succours from Africa. 
Five other towns followed the example ; and the governor- 
general, leaving his brother Leptines to prosecute the operations 
against Motya, hastened to plunder their territories, and laid 
vigorous siege to iBgesta and Entella. 
Hamiicar ^^ the mcau time, Hamilcar was again appointed at Carthage 
Se'wMfa ^° ^^^^ ^^® command in Sicily ; and in the pressing circum- 
sicuy. stances of the Sicilian allies, he resolved immediately to attempt 
a diversion for their relief. Despatching a squadron of only 
ten fast sailing vessels, he directed them to enter the harbour of 
Syracuse by night, and to destroy the ships of war remaining 
there. His orders were executed with little difficulty, and the 
adventurous squadron returned in safety. But although the 
damage was considerable to the Syracusan navy, the plan did 
not operate to the advantage of the Motyans ; on the contrary, 
raising the siege of the two inferior places, Dionysius applied 
his whole force to the reduction of Motya, trusting to the 
vigilance of the garrison in Ortygia to prevent a repetition of 
the surprise at the arsenal. 

Hamilcar, thus disappointed, and destitute of means for openly 
opposing the powerful fleet and army of the Greeks, employed 
all the resources of his active and enterprising genius to supply 
the deficiency. Collecting a hundred ships, he sailed by night, 
and doubling the Lilybsean cape, hove in sight suddenly off 
Motya at daybreak. Attacking the guardships, which were 
afloat without the harbour, he burnt and sank most of them ; 
and passed on into the fort before Dionysius had time to man 
his fleet, which was drawn up on the beach, or to push a single 
ship into the water. Perceiving at once the extent of the 
danger, and the disadvantage to which his vessels would be ex- 
posed in a naval action, from the narrowness of the channel, the 
Syracusan general instantly ordered his men to draw the ships 
over the mole into the sea, on the other side ; and covering the 
pier with his land forces and portable batteries, he did such 
execution and spread so much alarm among the Africans, to 
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whom these engines were new and strange, that Hamilcar found ^'^'^J' 
it necessary to retire to Africa, and leave Motya to its fate. 

The siege was consequently pressed on every side ; and though gf^® °' 
the Motyans made a most gallant defence, and fought to the 
last with desperate valour, they were in a few days overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, aided by the extraordinary machinery and 
military stratagems of Dionysius. The slaughter was immense ; 
and the inhabitants would in all probability have been extermi- 
nated, had not the general sent a herald to proclaim that they 
might take sanctuary in the temples of the gods worshipped by 
the Greeks : an act of humanity which the prejudiced historian 
attributes to the most sordid motives. The city was given up 
to plunder, and all the inhabitants who had escaped from the 
sword were sold into slavery : a Greek named Dsemenes, and 
some others of the same nation who had sided with the Cartha- 
ginians, su£Fered crucifixion, as traitors to the country ; which, 
under all the circumstances of the case, must be deemed a cruel 
policy. The governor-general, leaving a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty ships, under the orders of his brother Leptines, to guard 
the coast, and to keep in check the people of ^gesta and 
Entella, and having garrisoned Motya with Syracusan and native 
Sicilian^ troops, returned home with the main body of the 
army. 

Early in the following spring, Dionysius marched to the scene sucoess of 
of action, and having accepted the submission of the Haliceans, ^"y""^' 
he opened the campaign by investing ^gesta, and laying waste 
its territory, where he met with no opposition. But the .^ges- 
tans, warned by the fate of Motya, resolutely defended their 
town, and sallying by night, surprised and set fire to the camp 
of the besiegers. A small party, hastening to extinguish the 
flames, were cut ofi^, and the conflagration spreading rapidly, 
destroyed a number of horses.^ 

This check was followed by intelligence which could not sur- 
prise Dionysius ; but which, after success so little corresponding 
with his own great preparations, and with the comparatively 
defenceless condition of the enemy at the commencement of 
hostilities, must have occasioned him serious alarm. The Car- 
thaginian government resolved to vindicate its dominion in 
Sicily by a great effort, collected an army, (according to the 
most credible authority^) of a hundred thousand men well 

^ SiiccAo/. SiciliAn Greeks, "XiKtXi&rai. 

' Mr. MitfoM has iudiciously corrected the error of Wesseling, who renders 
i-nriwu, eqmtum, as if the men were burnt in their tents j a most improbable 
supposition, and no way supported by any authority. 

^ TimsDus, cited by Diodorus. Other accounts make the African army 
alone, to haye consisted of aboye three hundred thousand infantry, four thou' 
sand cavalry, and four hundred armed chariots. 
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equipped^ who were joined, as bood as they landed, by thirty 
thousand Sicilian allies, and a fleet of four hundred ships of 
war, and six hundred transports. The armament was com- 
manded by Hamilcar, who was on this occasion raised to the 
rank of Baa-iknfg, or commander-in-chief; an officer, under the 
ancient constitution of Carthage, invested with unlimited civil 
and military powers during the continuance of his command, 
but accountable, at its termination, for his conduct to the senate 
and people. 

The Carthaginian fleet sailed with a fair wind, the commander 
of each vessel bearing sealed orders from Hamilcar, which were 
not to be opened till they should be under weigh. According 
to these orders, the ships of war coasted along shore, while the 
transports sailed directly across the channel, both however 
bound for Fanormus. Dionysius, who was on the watch for 
any favourable occurrence, observed that the transports, profit- 
ing by the breeze, had run too much ahead of the convoy, and 
he despatched Leptines, with thirty ships of the line, to sink as 
many of them as possible. The gale continuing to rise, the 
Syracusan men of war, built for fast rowing, and unmanageable 
in a heavy sea, could not easily come up with the round-built 
transports, which sailed best before the wind when it blew hard ; 
but even with this disadvantage, the admiral succeeded in run- 
ning down fifty of them, having on board five thousand troops, 
and two hundred chariots, the whole of which were lost 

Hamilcar, however, landed safely and without opposition at 
Fanormus, with a force which Dionysius could not venture to 
meet, either by land or at sea ; and he recovered with little op- 
position the places formerly in the Carthaginian alliance. The 
governor-general of Syracuse, having endeavoured by liberal 
offers, but with very mdifferent success, to recruit his forces 
from among the Sicanian natives, retired hastily, to prepare for 
the defence of Syracuse. The Carthaginian general, thus left 
in undisputed possession of the western district of the island, 
resolved to maxe his first attempt upon Messena, with a view to 
the shelter which would be afforded by its fine harbour to 
his fleet, consisting altogether of between six and seven hundred 
sail. 

In his way thither he made himself master, by voluntary sub- 
mission or by force, of all the petty states on that side of the 
country, exacting subsidies from those who offered any resist- 
ance. Messena, meanwhile, always distracted by faction, was 
now divided by a warm dispute respecting an ancient prophecy, 
that " the Carthaginians should draw water in the city ;'* whidi 
one party interpreted to foretell the triumph, another the defeat 
and consequent slavery of the enemy. The latter prevailed, and 
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htsty preparations were made for a vigorous defence ; the women ilc.'nl^ 
and children were sent away, with the most valuable moveable 
property, to places of security, and troops occupied the shore, to 
prevent the landing of the enemy's foraging parties. Hamilcar 
immediately perceived their error, and took advantage of it; 
profiting by a fieivourable wind, he sailed boldly into the port 
without previously attempting to land any of his forces ; and 
the town, ill-fortified towards the sea, and weakly garrisoned, 
fell an easy prey. 

Of the inhabitants, some sought a noble death in hopeless 
resistance ; some were intercepted in an attempt to escape over- 
land, and were put to the sword ; a few succeeded in reaching 
friendly fortresses ; above two hundred flung themselves into 
the sea, with the desperate design of swimming to the opposite 
shore, and it is asserted that nearly a fourth part of the number 
reached Italy in safety. The towers, however, which defended 
the city on Uie land side, remained impr^nable, and Hamilcar, 
eager to push his advantages, would not consume time in their 
reduction ; but he levelled the walls with the ground, and so 
completely raied and burnt the houses, that, in the words of 
the historian, ''it was difScult to ascertain where the town had 
stood.'' 

The native Sicilians, as well as the Sicanians, had now, with ^e^^^^- 
very few exceptions,^ gone over to the Carthaginians ; and so gini»ns. 
many of the Grecian towns were either subdued or gained, that 
Hamilcar commanded much more than half the island, and the 
resources of Dionysius were proportionably narrowed. In this 
emergency he was not, however, discouraged, nor wanting in 
exertion to make the most of the means yet remaining to him. 
He manned sixty ships with manumitted slaves, thereby making 
up the number of his fleet a hundred and eighty sail, of which 
but a small proportion were ships of the line : and having ob- 
tained a reinforcement of a thousand heavy-armed mercenaries 
firom Sparta, or more probably from some neighbouring Lace- 
dsemonian garrisons, he had a disposable land force of about 
thirty thousand infantry, and three thousand cavalry, with which 
he r^olved to occupy tne strong line of country between Mount 
iBtna and the coast, and there either to arrest the progress of 
the enemy, or compel Hamilcar to attack him to disadvantage. 

The Carthaginian general meanwhile continued his march 
along the coast, so as to preserve his communication with the 
fle^ ; but his progress was suddenly stopped by an eruption of 

1 Among these is mentioned a tribe of Assori»«St ^ name eTidentlr of 
Oriental extraction : the Sicanians and Sicilians migrated into Sicilj nrom 
Italj, driring out the older inhabitants, who were a colony of Phcenidans, and 
of whom the Assorines were probably descendants. 

p 2 
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Bc '«?^* the volcano, and the descent of a large stream of baming lava 
into the sea^ which rendered it impossible for the army to pro- 
ceed. Obliged therefore to take the difficult and tedious circuit 
of the mountain^ and dreading the event of a naval action in his 
absence, he ordered Mago, his admiral^ to proceed directly with 
his fleet to the harbour of Catana, about halfway between 
Messena and Syracuse, and there to await his arrival. Diony- 
sius, ever on the watch, and urged by the impatience of some 
of his allies, and the doubtful fidelity of others, to strike a de- 
cisive blow, made a bold attempt to intercept the enemy's fleet, 
and marched with a strong division of the army, to support the 
attack made upon Mago, by the squadron under Leptines, and 
to oblige the Carthaginians to keep the sea. 

Apparently, the arrangement of the Syracusan admiral was 
not judicious. Selecting thirty of his best ships, he rushed 
impetuously into the enemy's line, which he threw into disorder, 
and sank several of their largest vessels ; but being soon sur- 
rounded and pressed by the multitude of their men-of-war, he 
lost the advantage of his superior naval tactics, and his men, 
compelled to fight hand to. hand, were overpowered by numbers. 
With great difficulty he broke through the crowd of shipping, 
and escaped to sea, at the expense of leaving the main body of 
his fleet to the enemy, who sank and captured more than half 
the Syracusan navy, and killed twenty thousand men. Their 
own loss was considerable, both in ships and men ; but they 
succeeded in securing the port, where they ostentatiously dis- 
played and repaired their numerous prizes. 
Hamiicar Hamilcar soon afterwards, having completed his arduous march 
^2^. round the foot of Mount ^tna, reached the fertile plains of 
Catana, and immediately took advantage of the success which 
had been obtained in his absence, to form the siege of Syracuse. 
While Mago entered the great port, and covered its ample space 
with ships of war and transports, the army invested the city on 
the land side, and plundered the country for thirty days in the 
most barbarous manner ; endeavouring by every possible pro- 
vocation to induce the Syracusans to attempt a sally, either by 
sea or land. This design was frustrated by the prudence and 
firmness of Dionysius ; but he could not prevent the Cartha- 
ginians from possessing themselves of the suburb of Acradina, 
less strongly fortified than the other divisions of the city, where 
Hamilcar suffered his soldiers to plunder the temples of Ceres 
and Proserpine. '^Of which crimes,'' says Diodorus, ''he 
speedily and providentially suffered the due reward ; for imme- 
diately his affairs grew daily in a worse condition :" '' the Syra- 
cusans," he adds, ''made a successful sally; nightly panics 
alarmed the camp ; and the plague again made its appearance 
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among the men." Hamilcar^ however, only advanced his opera- ^'^.m^ 
tions, and in the progress of his works destroyed the tomb of 
the illustrious Oelo and his consort, an offence which we should 
be disposed to visit more severely than the pillage of the 
temples. 

In the mean while Dionysius continued to use every exertion 
for the preservation of his country. His relative, Fol^xenus, 
was despatched through Italy to Lacedsemon and Connth, to 
solicit supplies, and to represent everywhere the impolicy and 
cruelty of suffering the Grecian name to be exterminated in 
Sicily; commissioners were sent to Greece, with orders to engage 
mercenary troops at any price ; and merchant ships were en- 
gaged to transport com from Sardinia and Africa. It was 
probably at this time that necessity suggested many of those 
financial expedients, which are referred by Aristotle and other 
writers to the administration of Dionysius. He is said to have 
adopted the scheme, in modern times so familiar, of a forced 
circulation of tokens, coined of a base metal ; and the more 
questionable measure, of doubling the nominal value of the 
current coin of the realm. He passed a decree that all the jewels piQ^cUj 
of the ladies should be consecrated to Ceres, and that they who measvrei of 
would continue to wear them should pay the hire of them, °°^^* 
according to their value, into the treasury of the goddess, for 
the use of the public ; and the first example of compliance is 
reported to have occurred in his own family ; he had recourse 
also to what in our country have been termed ^' benevolences ;" 
but finding the excuse of poverty often pleaded against the 
claim for voluntary contributions to the public service, he de- 
clared that his own private resources were exhausted, but that 
be would set some of his property to sale : the best bidders, as 
he had anticipated, were among the recusants, and by general 
acclamation, in this instance fairly exerted, the money was 
exacted for the treasury, but the goods were restored to the 
governor-general. 

At this period also Dionysius had recourse to the precious 
metals deposited in the temples ; and possibly to some of the 
rich ornaments with which the piety of more prosperous times 
had decorated the shrines of the deities. It is reported that he 
endeavoured to reconcile the people to these liberties by facetious 
though somewhat irreverent jests ; such as, that '' the golden 
robe of Jupiter was too cold for winter, and too heavy for 
summer^ and that a woollen cloak would be more comfortable at 
all seasons ; and that '^ it was very unbecoming in ^sculapius to 
sport a long golden beard, whilst his father Apollo was still a 
beardless youth." It is not to be supposed that there existed 
among the Greeks that awful respect for the objects of their 
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Bc *39?^* degrading worship which Christians naturally feel for everything 
pertaining to the service of our pure and sublime religion. The 
rites of heathen idolatry^ and the personal character of the 
divinities were permitted subjects of the grossest ridicule^ not to 
say of the most ojQTensive ribaldry^ on the stage^ as well as in the 
jocular intercourse of the mob; and it would not have been 
regarded as any mark of impiety^ if Dionysius had really seasoned 
an unpopular act with the undignified drollery, which has more 
probably been invented by some compiler of anecdotes, like 
Plutarch or iSlian. 

The truth is^ that the treasures in the ancient temples were 
deposited there as in places of security, and dedicated to the 
gods, by way of additional precaution ; but it was generally 
understood that they might be in part or wholly withdrawn to 
relieve the necessities of the depositor : the practice of extending 
this right, even to the costly decorations of the sacred edifice, 
was not only sanctioned by most respectable precedents in 
Greece, but by the example of the truly great king of Israel, 
the pious Hezekiah,^ under circumstances very similar to those 
of Dionysius. 
sie^ of The siege still continued with little progress, when Folyxenus 

contSmed. returned from his embassy with thirty ships of the line, under 
the command of a Lacedaemonian admiral. Dionysius and 
Leptines took the opportunity afforded by the arrival of an 
officer of so high rank, to leave the city, and sail with a squadron 
to convoy the expected supplies of corn. During their absence 
the citizens observed a vessel laden with wheat hastening to the 
enemy^s landing-place, and boarding her with five boats, took 
her. The Carthaginian admiral, endeavouring to retake the prize, 
was beaten off by the whole Syracusan fleet hastily launched to 
relieve the boats ; twenty-four of his men-of-war were sunk, and 
the flag-ship was taken. The victorious fleet towed their prizes 
triumphantly into port, and offered battle to the enemy, who, 
astonished at the boldness of their attempt, declined to hazard 
an action. In the moment of exultation, Dionysius entered the 
harbour, and immediately calling an assembly of the people, 
congratulated them warmly on their achievement, and assured 
them that the city should soon be delivered from its besiegers. 
Having made this confident assertion from private information 
which he had received of the state of the Carthaginian army, he 
was about to dismiss the assembly, when Theodorus, a man 
holding some command in the cavalry, and possessed of con- 
siderable influence among the lower class of citizens, rose, and 
addressed the assembly in language which, if it at all resembled 
the report of Diodorus, an opposition member in the British 

» Vide 2 Kings xviii. 15—17. 
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Hoase of Commons would scarcely venture to use towards a i]c,'m^' 
popular minister. After taxing the governor-general with the 
most arbitrary and oppressive tyranny, under which freedom of 
speech was absolutely denied, he exercised the privilege^ of which 
he thus deplored the loss^ with the utmost licence, in heaping 
upon Dionysius to his face every scurrilous epithet which party 
rage could dictate. He enlarged upon the unsuccessful expedi- 
tions which had been undertaken ; the ruinous wars that had 
been brought upon the country; the chicanery and impiety by 
which money had been raised to supply a lavish expenditure ; 
the interests of the state sacrificed to private ambition; the 
disastrous condition to which they were reduced ; the incapacity, 
in short, and the personal cowardice of the general who thus 
commanded them against their will ; nor did he fail to represent 
that, no sooner was Dionysius absent, than the ancient glory of 
their fathers had again graced their arms. '' Wherefore, my 
countrymen," he concluded, ^^if the tyrant will voluntarily 
abdicate his power, let us permit him with his family to quit 
the city unmolested ; if not, we have now a glorious opportunity 
for recovering our liberty. We are all met together; arms 
have been unavoidably put into our hands ; we have friends 
who are ready to assist us, not only in the Italian Greeks, but 
in the allies from Peloponnesus. And let the provincial govern- 
ment be formed either from Corinth, our mother country, or of 
the Spartans here present." To this audacious proposal Phara- 
cidas, the Lacedaemonian admiral, rose to reply ; and the friends 
pf Theodorus were not without hope that he would take part 
with the opposition. But he stated, with the dignified simplicity 
of a Spartan, that his commission was to assist the government 
against the Carthaginians, not to concur in a revolution which 
would probably terminate in the loss of the city. And the 
friends of Dionysius appearing to have a decided majority in the 
meeting, the assembly was peaceably dismissed ; nor was any 
other notice taken of what had passed, except that some of the 
disaffected party received marks of kindness and favour from 
the governor-general. 

The plague meanwhile increased rapidly in the Carthaginian ^SJ^^** 
army, and became so dreadfully infectious, that few could be plague 
found to minister to the sick ; none to bury the dead ; the c2rthl.**** 
putrefying corpses corrupted the water, and tainted the air ; tp^'^^^- 
and the celebrated pestilence of Athens, described with such 
touching fidelity by Thucydides, and so beautifully painted by 
Lucretius, seems scarcely to have exceeded in violence, that 
which now spread dejection and death through the gallant and 
triumphant army of Hamilcar. 

Dionysius availed himself of this distress in the enemy^s 
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ujc.'^' ^^^P ^ make a sally with his whole force by sea and land. 
Leptines and Fharacides sacceeded beyond their hopes in des- 
troying and bnming great part of the fleet; and the govemor- 
general, who commanded the army in person, gained a con- 
siderable advantage over the enemy, and took possession of two 
strong places, which enabled him to entrench himself beyond 
the Carthaginian lines, and to place them between his own camp 
and the fortifications of the town. In the rencontre by which 
this was achieved, a Syracusan detachment, consisting chiefly of 
the disaffected party, was cut off to a man, not without suspicion 
of having been designedly exposed to danger. 

^e^^ege Hamilcar, thus pressed on all sides, and seeing his numerous 
forces daily sinking under the ravages of disease, sent an 
officer to Dionysius, proposing to give up his military chest, 
still worth three hundred talents, (about £60,000,) for permis- 
sion to withdraw with his remaining troops and fleet to Africa. 
Diodorus labours to represent this as the offer of a private 
douceur to the governor-general, and attributes his subsequent 
conduct to a desire of preserving a remnant of the Carthaginian 
army, in order that the apprehension of hostilities might 
enable him to keep his command.^ For the former suspicion 
there is not the smallest ground ; the military nature of the 
office, and the constant state of military preparation or actual 
warfare in which Dionysius kept the people employed, will be 
thought to afford some colour to the latter supposition. The 
jealousy of the Corinthian or republican party rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to treat on liberal terms with a fallen enemy, 
or even to observe the conditions of any treaty which might be 
concluded. Dionysius, however, agreed that on payment of the 
three hundred talents, the Carthaginian citizens alone should be 
suffered to depart ; and accordingly the mighty Hamilcar stole 
away by night, with the miserable remains of his proud arma- 
ment, pursued by the insults of the Syracusan rowers, and the 
execrations of his deserted allies ; and meeting at home with 
nothing but scorn and neglect, he ended a miserable existence 
by voluntary famine : " a signal example,'' observes the historian, 
'' of the just indignation of the deities, whose temples he had 
profaned; nor did the Carthaginian nation cease to feel the 
vengeance of Ceres and Proserpine, till the crime was publicly 
expiated." 

The native Sicilians, who had joined Hamilcar, taking advan- 
tage of their local knowledge, shifted for themselves, and reached 
their respective towns in safety ; the African allies, attempting to 

* This seems the fiiir construction of the passage, lib. xiv. c. 76, which Mr. 
Mitford understands very differently, as if Diodorus supposed tiiat Dionysius 
was supported in power by the direct influence of Carthage. 
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escape^ were either cut oflF, or being overtaken, threw down their ^'^'^* 
arms^ and begging for quarter, were seized for slaves. The 
Spaniards alone, true to each other, and to the gallant spirit of 
their country, continuing embodied under arms, demanded 
honourable terms, and were received into the alliance and pay 
of Syracuse. 

So great, however, had been the expenses of the war, that the 
three hundred talents paid by Hamilcar did not enable Dionysius 
to satisfy the demands of the Grecian mercenaries, whom he 
had hired on their own terms ; and these men, generally bitter 
republicans, were ready, on the slightest discontent, to join 
with the disaffected party in promoting a revolution. Decision 
in this case was necessary — violence would have been dangerous. 
The governor-general perceiving that the insubordination of the 
troops was secretly encouraged by their commander Aristotle, a 
Lacedaemonian, he ordered him to be arrested, and sent home 
to be tried by his own country. He then offered the mercenaries 
the town and territory of the Leontines, left desolate by the 
enemy, as a compensation for their services ; which the fertility 
of the soil, and the advantages of the situation, induced them 
readily to accept. 

Tranquillity being thus restored, Dionysius immediately em- Measures of 
ployed himself in repairing the wreck of his empire, and in to^" 
restoring the prosperity of his country. He rebuilt ruined ^the ww? 
towns, and repeopled deserted countries ; offering an asylum to 
the numerous exiles, the victims of faction in the republican 
states of Greece. Among the rest, he settled six hundred 
families of the ancient Messenian race, expelled from Pelo- 
ponnesus by the cruel oppressions of Sparta, in the Sicilian 
Messena ; being particularly anxious to plant a powerful and 
friendly colony there, as a check to the hostile machinations of 
the Bhegians on the opposite shore. But the inveterate ma- 
lignity of Lacedsemon pursued the Messenians even across the 
seas ; and Dionysius was obliged so far to comply with their 
prejudices against the revival of Messena, as to remove the whole 
people to a fertile territory on the northern coast of the island, 
where they founded Tyndaris, and extending their influence, 
partly by conquest, and partly by negotiation, among the neigh- 
bouring tribes, became a considerable and flourishing state. 
Dionysius, meanwhile, by no means relinquished his plan of 
rendering the port and fortifications of Messena formidable to 
Bhegium ; and he endeavoured to establish a connection between 
the garrison there and the new settlement of Tyndaris. The 
Bhegian government meanwhile was not inactive: collecting 
the exiles whom Dionysius had expelled from Naxos and Catana 
for revolting to the Carthaginians, they fixed them at Mylse, so 
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b'?*/m°' ^® ^° intercept the communication between the colonies friendly 
to Syracuse ; and they encouraged a party of Naxians who had 
seized the strong-hold of Taurominium, to persevere in main- 
taining it against Dionysius. Having by these means^ as they 
supposed^ engaged the attention of the Syracusan troops nearer 
home, they ventured upon open hostilities, and laid siege to 
Messena. But Dionysius saw at once the advantage thus opened 
to him ; and marching without delay, he defeated the Rhegian 
general, took Mylse, and established a friendly intercourse 
between the new colonists and bis own allies on the coast ; so 
that the measures of the Rhegiaus only tended to confirm the 
strength opposed to them. 
Defeated Returning to the petty but vexatious contest at Taurominium, 

mimum. Dionysius blockaded the place, in the expectation that the 
enemy would evacuate it on the approach of winter ; but these 
brave people, looking upon the Greeks as invaders, who had 
robbed the native Sicilians of their fertile plains, were resolved 
to be masters at least of the wild mountain fastnesses ; and they 
held out against all the efforts of the Syracusans, though their 
fortifications were covered with snow. 

Dionysius, trusting to the darkness and inclemency of a mid- 
winter night, resolved on attempting to carry the fortress by 
storm. The storming party, conducted by the general in per- 
son, having with great toil and difficulty surmounted the craggy 
path, rendered almost impassable by the depth of snow, succeeded 
in surprising the citadel, and opening the gate to their com- 
rades. But unfortunately Dionysius received a wound in his 
face, and his eyes became suddenly inflamed by the frost : at 
this moment the garrison made a sudden and successful attack 
upon him ; he was thrown down by a blow upon his gorget, and 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner ; the assailants alarmed, 
and missing their commander, made a precipitate retreat, with 
the loss of above six hundred men, and leaving behind them 
most of their accoutrements. Dionysius himself, it is reported, 
brought away no part of his armour but the gorget, to which he 
owed his life. The intelligence of this disaster made an un- 
favourable impression throughout Sicily, and occasioned a change 
of administration in Agrigentum, which seceded from the Syra- 
cusan alliance. 

Upon this, Mago was despatched to head the Carthaginian 
party in Sicily ; and assembling an army of natives, he ravaged 
the territory of Messena,^ and after collecting a great booty, he 
pitched his camp near the friendly city of Abacenum. The 
active governor-general of Syracuse, however, soon came up 

* Mr. Mitford observes that this fact proves the error of our copies of 
Diodorus, which join Messena with Agrigentum in the preceding sentence. 
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with him, and defeatiDg him in a pitched battle with consider- i'^'^^y 
able slaughter, obliged him to leave the island without delay. 
Not many days afterwards Dionysius sailed with a hundred 
ships of war to chastise the Rhegians ; and arriving unexpectedly^ 
set fire to the city, and applied his scaling ladders to the walls. 
The inhabitants, eager to save their houses from the flames, left 
the defence of the walls to a very insufficient force, and the 
place would unquestionably have fallen, had not Heloris their 
general exerted himself to prevail on them to let the conflagration 
take its course, and to unite in repelling the enemy. Dionysius, 
by these means disappointed of his object, plundered and laid 
waste the country ; and, concluding a truce for a year, returned ^ 
to Syracuse. 

In the next spring the Carthaginian government renewed ^"J?*?" 
their efibrts in Sicily ; and Mago, with an army of not less than Carthage, 
eighty thousand men, overrunning several Sicilian states of the 
Syracusan confederacy, encamped in the territories of the Ag- 
grinseans, near the river Crysa. Aggris however, at this time, 
next to Dionysius, the most powerful prince in Sicily, remained 
proof against intimidation or allurement ; and Mago thought it 
prudent to advance no farther. Dionysius hastened to the 
assistance of his ally, and concluded a treaty with him, by which 
Aggris was to be put in possession of a considerable territory 
at the close of the war; and engaged in the mean while to sup- 
port the troops from Syracuse at his own expense. 

The two princes, having intelligence that Mago was destitute 
of supplies, and in great distress for provisions, determined not 
to risk a battle; upon which a large detachment of the Syra- 
cusan army, ever impatient of a protracted campaign, mutinied 
and returned home. Dionysius, not discouraged, supplied their 
place as well as circumstances would allow, by arming their 
slaves; and the Carthaginians soon afterwards furnished an 
ample justification of his conduct, by sending to treat for peace 
on terms quite as favourable as could have been expected from 
a decisive victory ; namely, that the belligerent powers should 
stand as they did by the former treaty, excepting that the 
native Sicilians were to be annexed to the confederacy under 
Dionysius, and that he should be put in possession of Tauro- 
minium. 

It deserves remark that, on his return to Syracuse, the 
governor-general appears to have instituted no proceedings 
against his refractory soldiers ; on the contrary, he restored to 
them their slaves whom he had enlisted to serve in their place. 
His mercenary troops, to whose steadiness the success of the 
war was in a great measure attributed, were rewarded with the 
town and territory of the exiled Taurominians. 
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i? 301** During the short season of tranquillity which followed these 
transactions^ the influence^ or as it was called^ the empire of 

innqoiiutf. Sjracusc extended itself not only throughout Sicily^ but also 
once more to a considerable extent over the Grecian settlements 
in Italy. Relying upon support from some of these states^ 
Dionysius fitted out an armament for the reduction of his ancient 
enemies the Rhegians ; and though his attack upon the town 
failed, and a storm which arose occasioned some loss of ships 
and men, it was more than compensated by the plunder of the 
country, and by a treaty of alliance formed with the Lucanians, 
a native Italian people, between whom and the Rhegian con- 
federacy the most bitter animosity existed. 

^racosan About the Same time the Syracusan interest was further 

itaiy!"^ strengthened in Italy by the liberal conduct of the admiral 
Leptines, towards a body of unfortunate Thurians, allies of 
Rhegium, who had been defeated and driven into the sea by the 
Lucanians. He not only permitted them to take refuge in his 
fleet, towards which they had fled, under the idea that it was a 
squadron of their allies, but ransomed them at a considerable 
sum. Thurium was consequently detached from the league 
against Dionysius ; but the Rhegians and Crotonians continued 
to manifest the most determined hostility to his government. 
Diodorus insinuates that Leptines, in consequence of this humane 
action, was superseded in his command, and his brother Thea- 
ridas appointed to succeed him ; but the behaviour of the 
admiral was not only consonant to the line of policy generally 
pursued by the governor-general, but was imitated by him very 
shortly afterwards on an occasion which the same historian calls 
the most glorious of his life. It must have been for other 
reasons, therefore, that we find Thearidas commanding the fleet, 
which, in the succeeding year, attended another expedition 
against the Rhegian confederacy. After some successes at sea, 
Dionysius invested Caulonia ; and the Rhegian and Crotonian 
governments entrusted the command of the allied army to 
Heloris, a banished Syracusan, who had before been defeated in 
the battle of Messena, and whose principal recommendation 
appears to have been his inveterate hatred of the tyrant. With 
superior numbers he marched immediately to oblige the Syra- 
cusans to raise the siege : but advancing with more eagerness 
than skill, he was easily routed, and lost his life fighting bravely 
to the last. A considerable slaughter ensued ; but a detach- 
ment of ten thousand men taking refuge on an eminence, where 
they were surrounded by the Sicilian army, demanded to sur- 
render on conditions. The general insisted upon their surrender- 
ing at discretion ; and distress and want of water obliged them 
to comply ; they marched down, therefore, with the sullen re- 
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solution of men who disdained to supplicate where they expected ^•>'- 
neither generosity nor forbearaDce. But in proportion as their 
hope of mercy had been forloruj their joy and thankfulness were 
extreme when Dionysius^ having counted their number^ informed 
them that they were all free to depart unransomed whitherso- 
ever they thought fit. Golden crowns were sent to him as 
tributes of gratitude from the friends and countrymen of the 
liberated prisoners ; and the fame of his popularity contributed 
to alarm the Bhegians, now in a great degree deprived of their 
allies^ and unable to resist the victorious army which was daily 
expected to surround their walls. They sent, therefore^ to offer 
submission, and to solicit that he would impose upon them 
moderate terms. Dionysius exacted a fine of three hundred 
talents; deprived them of their whole navy; and took a 
hundred hostages. Then, razing Caulonia, he assigned its 
lands to his friends the citizens of Locri, and removed the 
Caulonians to Syracuse, where he admitted them to the freedom 
of the city, and exempted them for five years from bearing any 
share of the public burdens. 

In the next year Dionysius, again crossing to Italy, adopted ^°J^^^ 
the same measure with the Hipponians, and gratified the Locrians itaiy. 
with their land. A dispute having arisen with the Rhegians 
respecting a supply of provisions with which they were bound 
to furnish the Syracusan army, the last hope of establishing any 
permanent treaty with that obstinate people vanished, and it 
was resolved to make a fearful example of them. Disdaining, 
however, every unmanly advantage, the governor-general set 
their hostages at liberty before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

The siege of Bhegium immediately followed, and was pressed 
day and night with unremitting exertion ; but the inhabitants, 
ably directed by their general, Phyto, and despairing of any 
treatment from the enemy better than slavery or death, defended 
themselves with astonishing perseverance, for eleven months ; till 
they had eaten, not only their horses and other beasts of burden, 
but had even boiled down their leathern hides for food, and 
ventured out by stealth to collect the herbage that grew wild 
beneath their walls. Of this last resource they were deprived 
by the vigilance of Dionysius, who, though suffering from a 
severe and dangerous wound, remitted nothing of his activity ; 
and hoping now to reduce the town by famine, he destroyed 
every trace of vegetation around it. The miserable Bhegians at 
length opened their gates, and displayed to the conqueror a 
horrid spectacle of numbers dead or dying of hunger, while the 
survivors presented a scarcely less squalid and emaciated ap- 
pearance. Six thousand prisoners were sent to Syracuse, where 
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Bic.*^?* those who could redeem themselves at a silver mina, (about ^3,) 
for each man, were permitted to reside as freemen ; the rest 
were sold for slaves. Fhyto and his son alone sujQTered death, 
with circumstances^ according to the democratic writers, of 
atrocious barbarity. The town itself was given to the small 
party in it who had been friendly to Dionysius, and the popula- 
tion being augmented by colonisation, Bhegium shortly became 
a flourishing ally of Syracuse, 
contoida bx Jt ^^g during the operations of this siege, according to the 
games. Sicilian historian, that Dionysius made his first unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rival his magnificent predecessor, Hiero, at the Olympic 
games ; and sent his brother Thearidas, in a style of unusual 
splendour, to superintend the recitation of his prize poem, and 
the running of his horses in the chariot-race. The imposing 
effect of royal grandeur was, however, no match for the vehe- 
ment eloquence of the Athenian orator Lysias, who endeavoured 
to excite a tumult against ^^the presumption of the impious 
tyrant ;" and either by some contrivance of the hostile party, or 
from the mismanagement of the drivers, some of the chariots 
were driven out of the course, the rest were broken by running 
against each other, and the horses failed of obtaining the honour 
which their swiftness appears to have merited. The same pre- 
judice occasioned the rejection of his verses with marks of the 
most insulting contempt ; though we may infer, from his having 
succeeded in the more arduous contest for a tragic prize at 
Athens, that he could not be altogether deficient in poetic 
talent. 

But Dionysius devoted his leisure to pursuits more beneficial 
to his country, and more conducive to his own lasting fame. 
In the interval of peace which followed the reduction of Rhegium, 
he began to extend his connections, and to found colonies along 
the coasts of the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; and deriving from 
these sources vast commercial advantages, and a plentiful supply 
of materials, he repaired and enlarged the city wall, so as to 
make it the greatest work of the kind then known in the world ; 
he greatly improved the docks ; and erected the magnificent 
gymnasia on the banks of the Anapus. The city was at the 
same period enriched and adorned with numerous temples and 
other public edifices. 

The extended commerce of Syracuse suffered greatly from the 
pirates of Tuscany ; and in the following year Dionysius under- 
took an expedition against them ; which Diodorus attributes to 
his desire of plundering a rich temple at Agylla, (as he does 
the commercial connection with Epirus and Illyria, to a pre- 
posterous scheme for pillaging the temple at Delphi.) The 
probable truth is, that the Agyllsean pirates made use of the 
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temple of Lencothea as a depository for the produce of their 3" '3^8?^' 
predatory excursions ; and that Dionysius was perfectly justified 
in pursuing the recovery of his own property^ even within 
the limits of the sanctuary. The spoil found in it is said 
to have amounted to five hundred talents (£100,000^) and to 
have been very acceptable to him in the exhausted state of 
his treasury. 

On this occasion, suspicion arising that some of the soldiers 
had secreted part of the precious utensils, the generals, in order 
to discover the delinquents, issued an order that every one who 
had taken part of the spoil to his private use should pay half 
its value. The soldiers^ concluding that this payment would 
operate to secure the remainder^ came forward to avail them- 
selves of it, and were immediately seized and deprived of the 
whole. 

On his return home Dionysius continued to pursue his fa- Endeavours 
vourite policy of uniting all Sicily in the alliance of Syracuse ; sicman 
and by negotiation and benefits, succeeded in detaching several ^***®** 
small states from the Carthaginian interest. The government 
of Carthage, having in vain expostulated with him on the in- 
justice and impolicy of renewing hostilities, raised Mago to the 
same high office of commander-in-chief formerly enjoyed by 
Hamilcar, and instructed him to carry his attack upon the allies 
of Syracuse into Italy and Sicily at the same time. This obliged 
Dionysius also to divide his forces, and a variety of skirmishes 
ensued, with no very important results. At length a decisive 
action took place, in which the Carthaginians were routed with 
the loss of ten thousand slain, and five thousand prisoners, and 
Mago himself, after signalising himself by his personal bravery, 
fell covered with wounds. The army deprived of their leader, 
and disheartened by their defeat, desired conditions of peace ; 
but Dionysius would hear of nothing less than the complete 
evacuation of Sicily, and the payment of all the expenses of the 
war by the Carthaginians. 

In this instance he appears to have miscalculated the resources 
of the enemy, who had no other intention than to gain time for 
the reinforcement of their troops, and the reorganization of 
their material, under the able management of the son of Mago, 
who was chosen to succeed his father. So that while the Syra- 
« cusans were exulting in the expectation of becoming sole masters 
of the island, they were attacked and defeated with great 
slaughter ; and the gallant and generous Leptines lost his life 
in the action. 

The Carthaginian general, as prudent in using his victory as 
he had been skilful in obtaining it, withdrew immediately to 
Fanormus, and sent to propose peace on reasonable terms : 
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namely, that with some trifling exceptions, the respective terri- 
tories should remain in statu quo ante bellum, and that Diony- 
sius should pay a thousand talents (£200,000) for the expenses 
of the campaign. 

Both powers were now convinced of the impracticability of 
reducing the whole of the Sicilian states under one dominion ; 
and for the first time a peace was concluded which neither in- 
tended immediately to violate. Dionysius, secure in power, and 
fatigued with incessant warfare, eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating those arts of peace which displayed his 
talents to the best advantage. The great undertakings already 
mentioned for extending the commerce and political interests of 
his country towards ancient Greece, flourished under his super- 
intendence ; the city became the rival^ of Athens in extent and 
in magnificence; and the Syracusan empire presented the 
singular spectacle of a Grecian confederacy in the full enjoyment 
of prosperity, uninterrupted by domestic faction or foreign 
hostilities. 

In his private life during this happy period the ambitious 
and active spirit of Dionysius sought for exercise in those literary 
and gymnastic contests in which he is said to have engaged, even 
amidst the toils and dangers of war. He was assiduous in im- 
proving the breed of horses, and had establishments for that 
purpose in Italy as well as at home ; and he continued to court 
the Muses, though it is reported, without very general success. 
In the conversation of men of letters he passed much of his 
time ; and according to the custom of an age when printing 
was unknown, and writing laborious, he frequently recited his 
poetry to his friends, and availed himself of their criticism. 
Their judgment would, of course, generally be favourable ; and 
a prince of his temper would not much relish severe animadver- 
sions. Yet though he was perhaps sometimes ofPended by the 
frankness of his intimates, his anger was easily appeased by 
submission, or averted by some facetious excuse. When Fhilo- 
xenus, himself a poet, was sent to prison for speaking con- 
temptuously before company of the princess verses, he was 
almost immediately released and restored to favour; and so little 
did he apprehend any serious consequences from the offended 
vanity of his master, that on the next recitation, being asked 
for his opinion, he called out to the attendants, " To prison < 
with me;'' and the implied censure was well received. On 
another occasion, the same friend ventured to say of some 
elegiac complaint, composed by Dionysius, that the verses 
were " truly pitiful,^' and the pun met the approbation of the 
royal author. 

* Cicero. 
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The authority for these and for similar tales respecting ^^gl^/®' 
Philistus^ Leptines^ and others^ is^ however^ of a questionable 
nature. The literary men of that age were, for the most part, 
hostile to monarchical governments; and, like the savans of 
France, while they gladly sheltered themselves under the pa- 
tronage of the court, were always eager to embrace any occasion 
of insulting the sovereign, or bringing his administration into 
disgrace. Mr. Mitford is disposed to attach no credit to the 
story that Plato himself was repeatedly entertained by Diony- 
sius, who took particular pleasure in his conversation; but 
finding that he was diligent in propagating republican doc- 
trines, and had warped the allegiance of Dion, the son of 
his late colleague, Hipparinus, (afterwards the asserter, as Plu- 
tarch calls it, of the liberty of his country,) he seized and 
sold him as a slave, that he might learn the difference be- 
tween real and imaginary grievances. But the men of letters 
resident at court subscribed to redeem him, and sent him 
home in safety. 

The domestic comfort of Dionysius, and the prospect of trans- 
mitting bis power to his posterity, were clouded by the thought- 
less profligacy and wild freaks of his son, who inherited his 
father's taste and magnificence, without his military talents, or 
political virtues. As he was reprimanding him one day* for his 
excesses, and observing that he had set a very different example, 
the youth replied, '^ True, sire ; but you were not the son of a 
prince.'^ — " Even so," said the father, ^^ nor will you be father 
of one/' 

During sixteen years Dionysius took no part in the commo- 
tions which agitated the rest of the world, except that on two 
pressing occasions he sent some assistance to his constant allies 
the Lacedaemonians. But about 01. 103, 1, he was once more 
tempted by the state of affairs in Africa, to attempt the expul- 
sion of the Carthaginians from Sicily. The plague had again 
desolated the territories of Carthage ; the tributary states had 
taken advantage of its distress to assert their independence; 
and a conflagration had destroyed the greater part of the navy. 
The Syracusan army and fleet, therefore, proceeded for a time 
with little opposition to possess themselves of some strong 
places, and to collect plunder. But the genius of the Cartha- 
ginian government, ever fertile in resources, assembled a hundred 
and thirty ships of war before Dionysius was aware of their 
preparation, and unexpectedly attacking his fleet of more than 
double that number, took the greater part, and dispersed the 
rest. A truce was immediately concluded for the winter ; and 
Dionysius, returning to Syracuse, fell sick, and died, in the Death of 
thirty-eighth year of his administration, and the sixty-second °°'^"** 
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t'c'sSb^' of his life. With him expired the vigour and glory of the 
Syracusan empire; and although the strength and wealth 
which it had acquired by his extraordinary talents and in- 
dustry^ preserved it from immediate and sudden decay, its 
decline may be dated from the year in which it lost its noblest 
ornament — in the genius^ the valour^ and the patriotism of 
Dionysius. 



DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER.— TIMOLEON. 

VBOM A.M. 8689, B.C. 365, to A.M. 3669, B.C. 335. 

DiONYSius the First, commonly called the tyrant of Sicily, left at 
his death two sons, Hipparinus and Nisseus, and two daughters, 
Sophrosyne and Arete, by his third wife, Aristomache, the 
daughter of his colleague Hipparinus, and sister to the celebrated 
Dion. The former of these princesses had been given in mar- 
riage to the younger Dionysius, the son of Doris, and the latter 
to her uncle Dion. (Cornelius Nepos.^) 

When the illness of the tyrant became alarming, and the 
physicians gave little hope of his recovery, Dion was anxious to 
represent to him the claims of his sister^s children to a share in 
the succession, expecting probably, as they were yet very young, 
to secure for himself the reins of government ; but in this design 
he was anticipated by the vigilance of the eldest son, who pre- 
vailed upon the medical attendants to prevent the interview. 
Hence arose a jealousy between the two branches of the family, 
which though suppressed for the present, occasioned ultimately 
the revolution in which Dionysius the Second lost his power ; 
and Syracuse and all Sicily suffered for many years the ruinous 
consequences of anarchy. 

At first, however, all went on smoothly. Dionysius, as- Accession 
sembling the people, informed them of his father^s death, and si^^thi' 
pleaded his own cause with so much success, that he succeeded lounger. 
to power without opposition ; and after celebrating the funeral 
with becoming solemnity, entered upon the dignities and duties 
of his high office, and became master of the most flourishing 
and powerful empire then in Europe. His first measure was to 
conclude a peace with Carthage ; and though he is severely 
censured by Diodorus and Plutarch for deserting the policy of 
his father, and making terms with barbarians, the impartiality 
of posterity has done justice to the wisdom of his administration, 
in avoiding an unnecessary rupture with the only power from 

^ The account of Plutarch differs from that of Cornelius Nepos and Diodorus 
in some particulars. 

g2 
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Bc'^^' which danger was to be apprehended, and which had so often 
been more than a match for his active and warlike pre- 
decessor. 

In a petty war with the Lucanians, in Italy, Dionysius showed 
that he was neither deficient in personal courage nor in military 
skill ; and the vigour with which he repressed the pirates who 
infested the Adriatic, did honour to his government. 

But for the maintenance of his authority, and the regulation 
of afiairs, be appears to have been much indebted to his able 
counsellors, Pbilistus (the venerable and accomplished friend of 
his father,) and Dion, who, to a princely fortune, added great 
dignity of manners, and uncommon talents for command, both 
in the council and in the field. The former was a warm advocate 
for the continuance of the monarchy, subject as the supreme 
power was to the ultimate control of a popular assembly ; and 
the latter was a determined aristocrat, equally adverse to power 
in the bands of an individual, or vested in the democracy. The 
prince, fond of ease and pleasure, but by no means deficient in 
ability, contrived for a time to reconcile the discordant views of 
these eminent statesmen ; and throwing upon them the principal 
weight of business, gave himself up to literary leisure, and to 
voluptuousness ; and assembling round him all who were most 
distinguished for wit and conviviality, he lost in the gaieties 
and excesses of a luxurious life that respect and confidence 
with which the Syracusans had been accustomed to regard his 
father. 

The decline of his popularity opened a prospect which the 
penetrating ambition of Dion did not fail to improve. Severe 
in his own morals, and haughty in his manners, he encouraged 
the growing disgust against the licentipusness of the court, and 
the thoughtless familiarity of Dionysius ; and gradually with- 
drawing from his government the support of public opinion, 
prepared the way for its entire subversion. In these views he 
was seconded by Heracleides, who had the command of the 
cavalry, and was in high favour with the lower class of citizens, 
to whom the austere dignity of Dion was less engaging than the 
courtly urbanity of the master of the horse. 
ni^it^ It is generally believed that these discontents were inflamed 
Syracuse, by the arrival of Plato, on a visit to Dionysius. The habits of 
the philosopher were more congenial with the sober gravity of 
Dion, than with the riotous dissipation of the prince ; and he is 
reported to have entered warmly into his interests, and to have 
ofiiended the courtiers by the boldness of his lectures, and the 
undisguised avowal of his political principles. Dionysius, how- 
ever, delighted with his learning, eagerly cultivated his society, 
treated him with every mark of favour and distinction, and from 
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respect to his character, imposed a decent restraint upon the ^'^'i^g^' 
libertinism of his companions. It is even said that he became 
a convert to many of the maxims of government then prevalent 
among men of letters in Greece ; and Fhilistus, perceiving the 
dangerous tendency of this new influence, exerted himself to 
support the sinking power of the prince, almost equally en- 
dangered by the machinations of his ministers, and by his own 
vacillating facility. 

Dion, having in the beginning of this reign been sent as am- 
bassador to Carthage, had used all his art to ingratiate him- 
self among the leading men in that state, with the purpose 
of strengthening his interest in Sicily by so powerful a con- 
nection. And now, hoping that his ambitious schemes were in 
a promising train, he renewed his correspondence with his 
friends in Africa, through the medium of their dependencies in 
the island. Some of his letters, accidentally intercepted, were 
brought to Dionysius, and served for a time to open his eyes 
to his danger, and to rouse him to something like vigour and 
decision. 

Sending for Dion to speak with him on the ramparts of the ^io^*^d 
citadel next the sea, he upbraided him with his treachery, and Heracieides. 
observing that it was impossible they could both continue in 
safety at Syracuse, obliged him to embark in a ship which lay 
under the wall prepared for the purpose, and to go into exile at 
Corinth ; where he permitted him to receive the vast income of 
his Sicilian estates, and to live in a style of splendour before 
unknown in Peloponnesus. At the same time, from information 
probably contained in the intercepted letters, he banished Hera- 
cieides from Sicily, and bestowed the vacant offices in the state 
among the friends of Philistus. 

But neither the proud unbending temper of Dion, nor the 
unprincipled duplicity of Heracieides, were likely to be won with 
the generosity and clemency of Dionysius. The first object of 
both was to employ the large resources left in their power to 
raise troops in Greece for the purpose of effecting a revolution 
at Syracuse ; and though there could be no cordial co-opera- 
tion between two men who agreed in nothing but in enmity 
to the existing government of their country, they were each 
unremittingly active to engage in their interest banished 
Sicilians of the revolutionary party, and malcontent adven- 
turers of all countries, and in hiring mercenaries for the ex- 
pedition. 

As soon as intelligence of these proceedings reached Sicily, 
Dionysius confiscated the property of Dion ; and obliging his 
wife. Arete, to repudiate him, gave her to another, and took her 
son under his own care, admitting him to share in his excesses 
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^•^'•^3647. at an age when his education ought to have been religiously 
severe. He himself, accompanied by Philistus, went to Italy, to 
provide against the approaching conflict. 
Dion and Mcauwhilc the success of Dion in Peloponnesus was not 
ta^e***^ answerable to his great means and active exertions. Of the 
sidiy. Sicilian exiles only twenty-five, chiefly Naxians from Tauro- 
minium, engaged in his service ; and the whole force collected 
by him did not exceed eight hundred men. These he embarked 
in two transports, accompanied by three small craft, and avoid- 
ing the usual track, arrived in safety at the Carthaginian settle- 
ment of Minoa, of which the governor Synalus, or Pyralus, 
received him with every demonstration of friendship, and assisted 
him by all the means in his power. 

" With less means,^' observes Diodorus, " than any one ever 
employed before him, he most unexpectedly overthrew the 
greatest dynasty in Europe. Who would believe that a man sail- 
ing with two transports should subdue a potentate who possessed 
four hundred ships of the line, and commanded an army of a 
hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand horse ; having such 
supplies of arms and provisions, and all other necessaries as 
were suitable to one enjoying such power and wealth ; besides 
occupying the greatest of Grecian cities, with ports and arsenals, 
and impregnable fortresses, supported too by numerous and 
powerful allies/' 
succew of The wonder, however, in some measure ceases, when we read 
that Dionysius and Philistus were still in Italy ; and the des- 
patch sent to recall them, through treachery or accident, mis- 
carried, so that they did not return to Syracuse until Dion, 
by means of the disaffected party, had been several days in pos- 
session of the city on the main land. On their arrival in the 
citadel, negotiations were attempted, and for some time hopes 
were entertained of an amicable arrangement ; but the haughty 
temper of Dion, exasperated by domestic injury, and inflamed 
by good fortune, precluded the possibility of peace on reason- 
able terms ; and the siege of Ortygia continued to be pressed, 
with various success, but in every rencontre with the loss of 
many citizens, and with great injury to the town. 

Heracleides, in the mean time, arrived with a force very 
superior to that which had accompanied Dion to Sicily, and 
possessing great advantages, from his popularity among the 
lower classes, who were offended by the aristocratic manners and 
sentiments of his competitor. 

It became immediately evident that neither of these chiefs 
would submit to act a subordinate part; and though present 
necessity obliged Heracleides to be content with the rank of 
admiral, while Dion commanded the city, he was equally active 
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in undermining the popularity and power of his colleague, and ^[^.'^6^' 
in co-operating with him for the destruction of Dionysius. 

In one of the numerous skirmishes by sea and land, which SS^^ 
now daily depopulated and ruined Syracuse, Fhilistus was killed ; 
and his body falling into the possession of his enemies, was 
treated with those gross and brutal insults which mark the 
popular party in civil wars. Dionysius, shocked and dis- 
heartened, once more attempted to negotiate; and it is said 
that Dion was desirous of hearkening to terms ; but it was now 
the flood-tide of revolutionary violence, and Dion^s influence 
was overborne by Heracleides, the unprincipled flatterer of the 
mob. The overtures of the prince were accordingly rejected ; 
but he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the admiral, and 
escaped to Locri, the native city of his mother, in Italy, leaving 
the citadel under the command of his son, Apollocrates. His 
influence among the Greek states in Italy, enabled him to send 
a powerful reinforcement to Syracuse, under the conduct of an 
able commander; and after some temporary, but important 
successes, Apollocrates surrendered the citadel to Dion, upon 
honourable terms ; and with his friends and private property 
followed his father to Locri. 

The natural consequences of rebellion and anarchy fell heavily 
upon the unhappy Syracusans. Having paid so dearly for the 
name of liberty, they could trust neither of the competitors for 
power, by whose means they had overthrown the government. 

Heracleides plotted against Dion, and evinced the basest 
treachery and ingratitude. Dion, after some forbearance, find- 
ing his popularity on the decline, murdered Heracleides ; and 
suffering a remorse of conscience, which disordered his under- 
standing, was himself, not long afterwards, assassinated by an 
Athenian, Callicrates, or Galippus, whom he had received into 
his confidence. Calippus was successful in his attempt to seize 
the supreme direction of affairs; and, like the blood-stained 
demagogues who preceded him, exercised his power with the 
most oppressive tyranny, and taught the citizens, in late re- 
pentance, to call the days of Dionysius the golden age of Syra- 
cuse. After a very short reign, whilst he was absent at the 
siege of Gatana, the city was seized by Hipparinus, son of the 
elder Dionysius ; and Calippus was soon afterwards murdered 
by the partisans of the family at Bhegium. 

The condition of Sicily was not improved by the accession of Disorders 
Hipparinus to power ; be held it only about two years ; and an ^ y^**^"^- 
interval of complete anarchy followed, such that the lately 
flourishing and populous island became a scene of universal 
wretchedness and desolation ; commerce was suspended ; agri- 
culture at a stand ; property plundered ; palaces and temples 
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Bx.'So*' ^^'^ '^ decay, and were tenanted by wild beasts and venomous 
reptiles. The mercenary troops, in the absence of all regular 
government, finding neither employment nor pay, subsisted by 
the most audacious robbery, and infested every district in the 
island with hordes of banditti. 
Authority of During all this period Dionysius remained peaceably in Italy, 
re?e°tab^ cujoyiug great consideration and influence, if not legitimate 
*^®^ power, among the Greek states attached to his family ; but at 
length, solicited by a large party among his countrymen, who 
were wearied with the endless succession of revolutions, and en- 
couraged by the readiness of his Italian friends to engage in his 
cause, he returned, after an absence of ten years, and was 
restored to a dominion, exhausted indeed by intestine discord, 
and curtailed by the revolt of the allies, but rendered much 
more absolute than before by the lawless violence of republican 
leaders. The democratic party, however, were by no means 
disposed to acquiesce in the re-establishment of the former 
dynasty ; nor were there wanting numbers who, either from 
personal vanity, or political prejudice, or from a dislike to the 
restraints of regular government, were ready to join in any 
scheme for renewing the reign of tumult and sedition. Of the 
neighbouring chiefs, the two most powerful, Icetes, of Leontini, 
the friend of Dion, and Androniachus, who had assisted in the 
expulsion of Dionysius, and had made himself master of Tauro- 
minium, were staunch friends to that nominal freedom, under 
which they exercised unlimited authority ; and were eager at all 
times to lend their assistance to the revolutionary faction, who 
exclusively called themselves the people. Icetes, in particular, 
had acquired such an ascendancy among the Syracusans, many 
of whom had taken refuge under his protection, that he is 
called by Diodorus, " the dynast of the Syracusans,^' at the 
very time that Dionysius is said to have been " lord of Sy- 
racuse." 
EmbaRsyto But the drcad of a Carthaginian invasion, which at this time 
from the threatened the entire subjugation of the Grecian states in Sicily, 
Sicilian gj^yg j.jgg |.Q ^ proposal by no means agreeable to the ambitious 

views of Icetes, though he found himself under the necessity of 
appearing to concur in it. The idea is said to have originated 
with the Taurominians ; but it was eagerly embraced by all 
parties, the friends of Dionysius alone excepted ; and accordingly 
an embassy was despatched to Corinth, the mother city, and 
foundress of Syracuse, to desire that, according to ancient 
Grecian custom, a Corinthian general might be sent out to take 
the command of their armies against the enemy, and to settle 
their domestic disturbances by «the establishment of a permanent 
and free constitution. Icetes, meanwhile, indifferent by what 



states. 
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means he promoted his own designs^ privately treated with the g"-^//'^' 
Carthaginians, and oflFered to put Syracuse into their hands, on 
condition of being appointed to the government ; and he held 
out hopes that the difficulties under which Corinth was known to 
be labouring at home, might prevent the administration from at- 
tending to the claims of the colony. In this expectation he 
was deceived : the Greek republics, proud of their colonies, and 
deriving great advantages from them both in war and peace^ 
were always glad to avail themselves of every opportunity to 
keep up their connection, even with inconsiderable settlements 
formed of their own citizens ; and it was the obvious policy for 
the Corinthians to preserve their influence in Syracuse, whose 
power and resources were so much greater than their own. The 
Sicilian embassy was, therefore, well received ; and a decree 
passed, " that it was the duty of Corinth to send succours to 
her colony.^' The question was then put, who should command 
the expedition ; and a person in the crowd proposing Timoleon, 
the son of Timanctus,^ he was unanimously appointed to the 
office. 

In the amusing romance which Plutarch has given us, under Timoieon. 
the title of Timoieon, he describes that bold and active genius 
as having, for twenty years previous to this event, moped in his 
own garden, '^ under the shade of melancholy boughs,^' broken 
in health and spirits by the displeasure of his mother, who 
could not be persuaded that the assassination of a brother was 
" a glorious achievement."^ The truth rather appears to be, 
that very shortly before the arrival of the Sicilian ambassador, 
Timoieon was instigated by the fury of political zeal, either to 
stab his elder brother, Timocrates, with his own hand, or at 
least to assist the conspirators who took away his life. Timo- 
crates had, by the means most usual in Grecian republics, by 
courting the populace and the military, attained the supreme 
direction of affairs, and acquired the appellation of tyrant at 
Corinth ; and Timoieon, having vainly attempted to persuade 
him to relinquish his power, was led by the doctrines then 
current in Greece, to conclude that patriotism required the 
sacrifice of private affections, and that it was his duty to deliver 
his country from slavery. That there was no personal enmity 
between the brothers, appears likely, from its being related that 
the younger had, not long before, saved the life of the elder at 
the imminent risk of his own, in a battle with the Argians ; 
and it is by no means consistent with the determined temper 
and sanguine energy which characterise all the actions of Timo- 

^ Plutarch says that his father's name was Timodemus, that of his mother 
Demariste, both of noble family. 
2 Cornelius Nepos. 
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B*c.*344^* '®^^> *^ suppose that he ever suffered himself to repent of what 
he had once resolved on public motives to execute. Nor is it 
material whether Timocrates fell by the dagger of his brother^ 
in the forum,^ or whether a remnant of decent respect for 
kindred blood induced the author of the deed to hide^ his face^ 
or to be absent^ from the apartment while the assassins com- 
mitted it in the palace. Whatever might be the sentiments of 
the family and their friends^ it is clear that the majority of the 
Corinthian people regarded Timoleon as the deliverer of his 
country^ and concurred with his Greek and Latin biographers^ 
in heaping praises on the patriotic fratricide. It is indeed most 
probable that to this horrid crime he was entirely indebted for his 
appointment to command the Sicilian expedition ; for he was told 
that the construction to be put upon his late act must depend 
on his displaying, in his new station, the same remorseless hatred 
of tyranny which was pleaded as his justification, 
^oicon Timoleon immediately set about the preparations for his 
Corinth. arduous undertaking ; and with the spirit of a man resolved to 
devote himself to a life of adventure, embarked the whole of his 
property in his outfit, and bade a final farewell to Greece. The 
zeal of his countrymen was heightened by intelligence from 
Icetes, who endeavoured to dissuade them from the enterprise^ 
alleging that he would himself, with the assistance of the 
Carthaginians, undertake to expel the tyrant from Syracuse. 
The Corinthians had no intention to permit either to supersede 
the parent state in the deliverance of their colony, and they 
hastened the departure of Timoleon, to check the ambitious 
designs of Icetes. But Corinth was at this time by no means 
rich or powerful ; faction at home, and wars in Peloponnesus, 
had so much drained its resources, that Timoleon sailed with 
only seven hundred mercenary troops, besides volunteers, on 
board four ships of war, converted into transports for the oc- 
casion, and convoyed by three more cleared for action : passing 
Corey ra, he was joined by two Corey rean men of war and one 
Leucadian, and with this little fleet of ten ships he ventured to 
cross the Ionian channel. He was too good a general to have 
omitted to call in the powerful aid of superstition : the oracle 
at Delphi had promised him success, and a crown of victory had 
fallen upon his head as he was quitting the temple ; Ceres and 
Proserpine signified their intention of accompanying the expedi- 
tion, and accepted the dedication of the flag-ship ; and when 
the fleet got under weigh by night, the presence of the goddesses 
was indicated to all on board by meteors or fireworks in the 
heavens, which continued to move before the admiral, directing 

* Diodorus. ^ Plutarch. 

3 Cornelius Nepos. * Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. 
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his course, and reconcilins: the crews to the bold measure of ^"\^* 

« . ^ / ° B.C. S44. 

keeping the open sea. 

Timoleon was already off Metapontum in Italy^ when he fell 
in with a Carthaginian man of war with ambassadors on boards 
who hailed him^ and delivered their commission^ protesting 
against his interfering in the affairs of Sicily^ or landing upon 
the island. Upon this he hastened to Rhegium, where he was j^^ ** 
secure of a friendly reception^ and took refuge in that port till 
he could ascertain the state of things at Syracuse, and form his 
own plans accordingly. 

His prospect was sufficiently discouraging. The Carthaginian 
general, Hanno, commanded an army of fifty thousand men, well 
furnished with supplies and engines of war, and attended by a 
fleet of a hundred and fifty line-of-battle ships ; he had been joined 
by the forces under Icetes, and the siege of Syracuse was regu- 
larly formed. Dionysius continued to hold out against the 
allied army, till observing Icetes withdraw towards Leontini for 
supplies, he made a sally, and pursued him ; the enemy turned 
upon him, and after considerable slaughter, the Syracusan 
troops fled in confusion into the city, and the allies rushing 
through the gates at the same time, became masters of the 
whole, excepting the impregnable fortress on the island, three 
days before the arrival of Timoleon at Rhegium, where his little 
squadron was presently blockaded by twenty Carthaginian ships 
of war : they prohibited all egress from the harbour, but were 
instructed to offer no violence to the Corinthians, unless they 
should attempt the passage to Sicily. 

Timoleon having many friends in the city, soon arranged his 
plan, and executed it with great promptitude and good fortune. 
An assembly of the people being called in the forum, the crews 
of both fleets, as was usual left their ships to assist in the de- 
liberations. Timoleon spoke at considerable length, while his 
men, one by one, left the meeting, and quietly embarking, 
pushed out from the harbour ; the flag-ship alone remained, but 
under weigh, the men lying on their oars. When the Cartha- 
ginian commodore rose to reply, Timoleon gently sank down 
among the friends who surrounded him, and creeping under 
their garments, slipped away, and in a few minutes was safe 
at sea. 

The Carthaginians did not immediately discover the stra- ^^^** 
tagem ; and in the pursuit which they afterwards attempted, niam. 
they failed to come up with the Corinthian fleet, which reached 
its destination without interruption, and was received with open 
arms by the friendly Taurominians. The Carthaginian com- 
modore immediately sent an officer to Andromachus their chief, 
requiring him to give up his allies " on pain of having his town 
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Bcs^?*' ^'ow^ up;** but the envoy was ordered instantly to quit the 
port " on pain of having his ships blown up •/* and here the 
affair rested. Icetes finding in the mean time that he could 
make no impression upon the citadel of Syracuse, where Diony- 
sius made good his defence, led about five thousand men to 
besiege Adranum, a Syracusan colony, founded by the elder 
Dionysius, and consecrated to the tutelary deity Adranus, but 
now disposed to side with the Corinthian party. Timoleon 
having information of his movements, set out by night with 
only a thousand^ or twelve hundred^ men, and marching above 
forty miles with extraordinary speed, fell upon the enemy at 
dinner the next day, and putting them completely to the rout, 
took possession of their camp, and was joyfully received by the 
Adranites, who declared that prodigies had announced the will 
of heaven in his favour. Scarcely allowing time for refresh- 
ment, he led his troops immediately to Syracuse, and arriving 
there before Icetes, seized Tyche and Epipolse, almost without 
opposition. 
Ttmoieon at The Syracusaus were now reduced to despair, seeing their 
syracuae. ^j|.y occupied by three belligerent powers, each hostile to the 
other, and the harbour blockaded by a fourth : for Dionysius 
still held the fortress of Ortygia ; Icetes was in possession of 
Acradina and Neapolis; Tyche, and the fortifications of the 
Epipolae, were garrisoned by the Corinthians ; whilst the Car- 
thaginian fleet filled the port, and their army lay encamped 
along the shore. Nor could they look with confidence to any 
of the contending parties for protection ; but after suffering the 
multiplied ravages of so complicated a war, expected to become 
at last the prey of the victor. 

The star of Dionysius was, however, evidently on the decline, 
and it was fortunate for Syracuse that circumstances arose which 
determined him to surrender his remaining power into the hands 
of Timoleon, from whom he expected better treatment than he 
could hope from the treacherous Icetes, or from Hanno, the 
hereditary enemy of his family. The rapid successes and able 
conduct of the Corinthian general, and his known abhorrence of 
tyranny, had prevailed with many of the small garrisons held 
for Dionysius, to make overtures to him ; and he thus obtained 
the command of great part of the country surrounding Syracuse. 
Mamercus, chief of Catana, a man of great military talents, well 
supplied with troops and money, openly declared in his favour, 
and marched to reinforce him. About the same time, nine^ or 
ten* ships of war, well manned, arrived from Corinth, with a 
considerable remittance. These favourable events enabled Timo- 

* Diodorus. ^ Plutarch. 

' Aristotle. * Diodorus. 
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Icon to press his advantages with great vigour; and thej*^'^'- 
Carthaginians^ without striking a blow^ embarked their troops, 
and retired within the territories of their ancient allies. The 
Messenians, thus left to themselves, immediately entered into 
the alliance of Corinth^ and Icetes^ unable to contend with the 
extensive combination forming against him, took refuge in 
Leontini. A negotiation ensued, by which the port and citadel 
were given up to Timoleon, who sent Dionysius to Corinth in a 
merchant ship of no great burden, with few friends, and but a 
scanty provision for his future maintenance. Of wh{|t then 
befell him the accounts remaining to us are neither authentic nor 
consistent. His literary talents enabled him for a time to make 
a considerable figure in the first society of Greece ; but finding 
himself an object of the most vigilant jealousy, he prudently 
shrouded his powers and his means under the guise of childish 
frivolity, and sottish poverty ; by which artifice he escaped the 
fate of his family, who were all cut off in the indiscriminate and 
relentless licentiousness of republican fury. He is said to have j^^^ ^ ^ 
supported himself at last by keeping a school, (an occupation Dionysius. 
congenial to his love of letters, and to his habits of command,) 
and to have ended his days in the wilds of Epirus. 

Timoleon, thus master of Syracuse, immediately declared the 
constitution to be a commonwealth, and promised that the 
supreme power should be lodged in the hands of annual magis- 
trates, chosen by the people, and that all the strongholds of 
tyranny should be destroyed. But in the present exhausted 
and distracted state of the city, he could neither carry his 
measures into effect, nor provide the means of supporting his 
army, which it would have been impossible to disband. He 
undertook therefore a kind of crusade against tyrants ; hoping 
by the plunder of the petty chieftains, who exercised monarchical 
powers in many of the Grecian towns, to satisfy the demands of 
his mercenaries, and to gratify his volunteers ; and willing to 
confirm the character which he had brought with him into 
Sicily, as the determined enemy of kingly power. 

His first attempt was upon Leontini ; but Icetes was in too 
great force to afford him any hope of speedy success j and 
Timoleon, aware that his circumstances would not bear delay, 
raised the siege, and marched hastily to Engyum, and, in his 
own phrase, delivered it from the tyranny of its governor, 
Leptines, whom he despatched to Corinth as a second specimen 
of a deposed tyrant. 

Apollonia, which was dependent upon Engyum, submitted at 
the same time to the conqueror. 

But the Grecian states, harassed by incessant wars and revo- 
lutions, were at this period too poor to repay the labour of their 
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t'c'i^' ''"^^'^tio^ * ^^^ i" ^^® fraternisiDg spirit of a true republicaD^ 
Timoleon resolved to extend the blessings of freedom to the 
colonies of Carthage. As this measure would unavoidably lead 
to a war with that formidable power^ it appeared desirable to 
begin by securing the means of conducting it ; and detachments 
were accordingly despatched under trusty leaders to plunder the 
richest provinces of the Carthaginian alliance. The produce of 
this predatory warfare enabled the general not only to settle 
with his troops^ whose pay had been long in drrear, but -to 
provide abundantly for the siege of Entella^ which he took 
with less difficulty than might have been anticipated, from its 
strength, and from the resolute defence, which had formerly 
baffled all the power and skill of the first Dionysius. 

Fifteen of the principal inhabitants were sentenced to deaths 
for their faithful adherence to their masters ; the rest were in- 
formed that " they were free/^ under the military despotism of 
the Corinthian general. Numerous other towns, foreseeing 
little prospect of successful resistance, hastened to avert from 
themselves the fate of the fifteen Entellans; and even some 
of the native settlements accepted liberty at the hands of 
Timoleon. 
carthagi. But the government of Carthage, always high-spirited and 
tion ag^t fertile in resources, was not likely to acquiesce in the encroach- 
Timoieon. ments of an adventurer whose power Was as yet so little con- 
firmed. The provincial commanders who had tamely suffered 
his aggressions, were superseded; and a powerful armament 
^ was fitted out to recover the lost credit and territory of the 
empire. 

The army is stated by Diodorus to have amounted to seventy 
thousand men, chiefly barbarian mercenaries ; and the fleet con- 
sisted of two hundred ships of war, with a proportionate number 
of transports. Timoleon had in his pay no more than four 
thousand mercenary soldiers, and the number of Syracusan 
citizens was so much reduced since the reign of Dionysius, that 
instead of thirty thousand, able and willing to bear arms, scarcely 
three thousand could be prevailed on to march against the 
Carthaginians. The democratic historians, unwilling to admit 
the desolating consequences of liberty, attribute the deficiency 
to a general panic ; but the admission of Plutarch that hay was 
made in the forum, accords but ill with his flourishing account 
of the population at this period. 

Whilst Timoleon was engaged in the siege of Engyum, Icetes 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Syracuse, and 
was obliged to retire hastily with great loss ; from that time he 
appears to have relinquished the hope of making himself master 
of the city, and to have dropped his connection with Carthage. 
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In the present emergency, therefore, the Corinthian general ^^'a^*' 
sent a proposal for an accommodation, which was so well re- ' 
ceived, that Icetes marched to reinforce him with five thousand 
men. 

His whole force, thus augmented, scarcely amounted to twelve 
thousand men ; yet, relying on his own talents, and the superior 
discipline and courage of his troops, he held out the most con- 
fident hopes of success, which could only be realised by carrying 
the attack at once into the enemy's country, and by watching 
opportunities to harass and surprise their large army during the 
march : a mode of warfare in which the Greeks particularly ex- 
celled, and to which Timoleon was indebted for all his victories. 

Advancing rapidly with this design, he had reached the Agri- 
gentine territory, when a tumult was raised among the mer- 
cenary troops by one Thrasius, a voluble and impudent fellow, 
who had been guilty of sacrilege in Greece, but had escaped the 
punishment that overtook most of his accomplices ; this man, 
addressing his comrades, declared that " the general must be Sj^^J^^f^ 
insane, to lead his men thus to inevitable destruction. The Timoieon's 
enemy^s army is six times as numerous as ours, and point-device *^^* 
in all their arms and accoutrements ; yet he talks of winning a 
battle, as if he had a right to set our lives on the cast of a die ; 
and because he is bankrupt, and cannot discbarge our arrears 
of pay, our blood is to be gambled away at his convenience. 
No, comrades, let us return to Syracuse, and quit this mad 
expedition. ^^ 

The seditious harangue took effect, and a tumult arose among 
the mercenaries, who began to demand satisfaction ; but Timo- 
leon, whose peculiar excellence appeared in the readiness with 
which he provided for sudden emergencies, immediately repaired 
to the meeting, and after pointing out in strong language the 
probability and advantages of success, assured the soldiers that 
all who were of a different opinion, and were willing to relinquish 
their share in the expected booty, were at liberty to depart, and 
that he would give them an order on his treasurer at Syracuse, 
for the pay due to them. About a thousand availed themselves 
of his offer, and ranged themselves under the conduct of 
Thrasius; Timoleon, turning to the rest, declared that he 
heartily rejoiced at what had happened, since he was now rid in 
good time of all those whose want of courage and enterprise 
might have impeded his design. 

His ardour rapidly communicated itself to the army, and they 
returned to their ranks in high spirits, eager to be led against 
the enemy ; but when they began their march a trifling incident 
threatened to damp that sanguine temper upon which all the 
expectations of the general were founded. A company of 
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^'"'s^M*' muleteers met tbem^ conveying loads of parsley, which was used 
in the camps as litter for the servants and cattle. As it was 
usual to crown the sepulchres with that herb, and the custom 
had given rise to a proverb, " He has nothing to look for but 
parsley,'' implying that certain death was to be expected, Grecian 
superstition readily interpreted the meeting with such a quantity 
of the sepulchral herb on the eve of battle as a fatal omen, and 
the soldiers were immediately reminded of the prediction of 
Thrasius. But Timoleon, seizing a handful, and hastily twisting 
it into a chaplet, crowned himself with it, crying out exultingly, 
'^ The gods, the gods themselves have sent us Isthmian crowns of 
victory 1'^ The Corinthians present, being familiar with those 
games where the victors were at that time crowned with wreaths 
of parsley, eagerly embraced the interpretation, and the sooth- 
sayers concurring in it, the tide of feeling was instantly turned 
throughout the army, by the ready recollection of the general, 
and every man was shortly adorned with a similar garland. 

In this happy temper they gained an eminence, from which 
they looked down upon the deep and marshy vale divided by the 
river Crimesus. The day was showery, and a heavy cloud 
threw the Greeks on the hill into a shade, while the sun glittered 
on the burnished armour of the Carthaginians below, who were 
in the act of crossing the stream. Timoleon^s plan was quickly 
Defeat of formed ; he halted till as many of the enemy had passed the 
^iS?'**" ford as he chose to engage, and then giving the signal for 
attack, fell on them as they were forming on the bank of the 
river, and after a sharp conflict, broke and defeated them. 
While this was doing, the Carthaginian general had passed over 
the rest of his army, and was advancing in good order to take 
Timoleon in flank ; but at this moment a violent storm came 
on, accompanied with thunder and hail, driving directly in the 
faces of the Carthaginians, who could neither see nor hear, 
whilst the Greeks, who had the wind on their backs, rushed 
upon them with redoubled fury. All order was presently lost ; 
the word of command was drowned in the rage of the elements; 
the African breastplates, ill-contrived, held quantities of water, 
which added to the weight of their heavy armour, and the deep 
and slippery soil, occasioned them to slide, and to throw each 
other down, as they attempted to make good their retreat across 
the river. Under these disadvantages they offered a very in- 
effectual resistance, and great numbers were slain by the Greeks ; 
more were drowned ; many prisoners were taken ; and multi- 
tudes, throwing away their shields, fled from the field. The 
total loss must have been very great if it be true, as stated by 
Diodorus and Plutarch, that near three thousand of the legion 
of honour, consisting entirely of Carthaginian nobility, lay dead 
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on the plain; but if the number was computed by the shields JJ^^'g^^^- 
taken, which appears not improbable, the circumstances of the 
action will account for a large proportion of them, without sup- 
posing the slaughter to have been so prodigious. 

The victory, at all events, was decisive; the enemy's camp 
became the prize of the victors ; and the spoil richly rewarded 
all who had borne a part in the action ; a magnificent trophy, 
the work of three days, was erected; and specimens of the 
enemy's armour, remarkable for its richness and workmanship, 
were sent round to all the allies in the island : the choicest 
selection, bearing an appropriate inscription, was despatched to 
decorate the temples of the gods at Corinth. 

The shattered remains of the African army fled in disorder to 
the stronghold of Lilybseum, whence they sent home an account 
of their defeat, not venturing, from some motive of superstition, 
to trust themselves on board the fleet. The news is said to have 
created a greater alarm at Carthage than any disaster which had 
ever befallen the state ; but with their accustomed energy and 
prudence, while they sent ambassadors to treat for peace, the They sae for 
administration exerted themselves to prepare for a renewal of p®**^®* 
hostilities ; Gisco, the son or brother of Hanno, an officer of 
consummate ability, was recalled from banishment; and having 
experienced the inferiority of their own troops to the Grecian 
mercenaries, they employed commissioners to engage in their 
service an army of Greeks. 

Timoleon, leaving his mercenary troops to watch the motions 
of the enemy, returned to Syracuse, where the glory and wealth 
which he had acquired gave him increased influence, and en- 
abled him, in the absence of their comrades, to call to account 
the detachment who had left him at the instigation of Thrasius. 
He was satisfied with dismissing them from his service for de- 
sertion, and commanding them to quit Sicily ; a sentence which, 
as it branded them with the character of deserters, excluded 
them from being received into the pay of any other state ; so 
that, being reduced to subsist by plunder, they were all, not 
long afterwards, executed as robbers on the coast of Italy. In 
the mean time, a number of settlers from Corinth arrived at 
Syracuse, and receiving from Timoleon allotments of the vacant 
houses and lands on condition of military service, added greatly 
to the strength of his army, and to the population and prosperity 
of the city. 

Mamercus and Icetes now too late discovered that nothing 
but temporary necessity had induced Timoleon to seek their 
alliance ; and that, in his indiscriminate zeal for the abolition of 
tyranny, he designed to effect a revolution in Leontini and 
Catana, as well as in all the other monarchical states, and to 

H 
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Bc 'm8^ make every Grecian town in Sicily a free republic^ dependent on 
the supreme commonwealth of Syracuse. Incensed at his 
perfidy and ingratitude^ they withdrew from his confederacy, 
and again entered into negotiation with Carthage : but Timo- 
leon, aware of the formidable force collected under Gisco, and of 
the extensive league formed against himself by the petty chieftains 
of the Sicihan towns, concluded a peace with the Carthaginians, 
by the terms of which he relinquished to them the province 
beyond the Lycus,^ on condition that they should permit all the 
Grecian settlements to be governed by their own laws, and 
should take no part in the war of extermination which Syracuse 
had declared against tyrants. 

It was probably at this time that an incident occurred, re- 
ferred by Plutarch to an earlier period. While Timoleon was 
engaged in offering a sacrifice, two men mingled with the crowd 
Design to intending to stab him. Just as they were exchanging signals 
^^^1^^ to commence the attack, a bystander cut one of them down 
with his sword, and instantly fled to an eminence, from whence 
he earnestly begged to be heard; the confederate assassin, 
clinging to the altar for protection, confessed the purpose for 
which they had been hired by Icetes. When the tumult was 
somewhat appeased, the person who had slain the assassin 
obtained a hearing, and declared that having recognised him as 
the man who had not long since murdered his father at 
Leontium, he had struck him dead to avenge the blood of his 
parent, without any suspicion of the present design. So 
singular an escape was regarded as a manifest interposition of 
the gods to preserve the life of Timoleon ; and the man whose 
private feud had in a fortunate moment arrested the hand of 
treachery, was liberally rewarded for a very questionable action. 
While these things were passing at Syracuse, Hippo, the 
chief of Messena, was expelled, or according to Plutarch, mas- 
sacred by the garrison placed by Timoleon in that city ; and 
Mamercus also appears to have obtained some advantages over 
the Corinthian troops stationed in his neighbourhood ; though 
the whole matter is hastily passed over by the partial biographer, 
in that confused manner which results from his anxious desire 
to conceal the disasters which befell his hero, and at the same 
time to provide an excuse for his subsequent violence towards 
his enemies. Timoleon lost no time in preparing to punish 
these insults, and to extend on all sides the Syracusan con- 
federacy. Even the republican town JQtna, refusing to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the imperial city, was razed, and its 
inhabitants either put to the sword, or sold into slavery.. Nico- 
demus, chief of the Centuripini, terrified by the threat that he 

' Or HalycuB. Ha is the Fhoenician tJie. 
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should suffer the fate of a tyrant, fled from his fortress, and ^'c.'iis^' 
Centuripa was declared free, under the usual conditions of 
alliance with the superior state. The Corinthian general next 
compelled ApoUoniades to abdicate his power over the Aggrians, 
and conferred upon that people the freedom of the city of Syracuse, 
in consideration of their ready adoption of his political system. 
In prosecution of the same design, he was besieging Calaurea 
with a small force, when Icetes took advantage of his absence 
to plunder the Syracusan territory ; and returning loaded with 
spoil, passed within sight of the Corinthian lines. Timoleon, 
whose favourite manner of fighting was by a sudden onset, 
suffered him to pass without permitting his men to move from 
their posts; but when the enemy had ceased to apprehend 
an action, he called out his cavalry and light infantry, and un- 
expectedly fell upon their rear. Icetes, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
formed his line so as to interpose a small stream with steep and 
rugged banks between himself and the enemy; but nothing 
could damp the ardour of the republican army ; they crossed 
the ravine with eagerness, each contending to be first ; and the 
Leontines, astonished at their boldness, took to flight, and were 
pursued with considerable slaughter. 

This victory led almost immediately to the capture of Leontini, 
where democracy was of course proclaimed. Icetes, his son icetes and 

•E% 1 1TI1 t« o 1 ^ 11 others are 

Jiiupolemus, and £utnymus, his master ot the horse, were all put to death. 
put to death, " as traitors against the sovereignty of the people.^' ^ 
It is said that the last, a brave soldier who took little part in 
politics, would have been spared, had not some person maliciously 
reported a sarcastic joke, formerly passed by him on the effemi- 
nacy of the Corinthian soldiers. Icetes was buried with military 
honours ; the unhappy females of the family were reserved to 
gratify the barbarous fury of the Syracusan populace, to whom 
it was industriously represented that these were the wife and 
daughters of the very man who was suspected of procuring the 
shipwreck in which the family of Dion had perished. On this 
account they were condemned to die ; nor did Timoleon interfere 
to prevent the execution of the sentence. 

Mamercus was destined to be the next victim. He is reported 
by Plutarch to have received a considerable reinforcement from 
the Carthaginian general, Gisco; and to make this offence 
against the Grecian interest appear probable, and thereby to 
palliate the severities exercised upon him, the treaty between 
Timoleon and the Carthaginians is represented as subsequent to 
the battle of the Abdus, in which the Carthaginians were de- 
feated, and Mamercus compelled to take refuge on board his 
fleet. The democratic spirit prevailing among the crews oc- 

1 Plutarch, Vit. Tim. 
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b'c.33^* casioned a mutiny, and with some difiSculty he escaped to 
Messena ; where disaffection still spreading, and Timoleon in- 
vesting the place by sea and land, he attempted to embark 
with Hippo for Italy; but the infuriated mob seized both 
princes, and delivering Mamercus to Timoleon, exposed their own 
chiefs naked in the public theatre; a holiday was granted to all 
the schools in Messena, and the children were assembled in the 
theatre, where, to embue them early with a relentless hatred of 
Execution monarchy, they were encouraged to scourge the miserable Hippo 
Muaercu^^ to death. Mamcrcus was permitted, at his own earnest desire, 
to plead his cause before the national assembly at Syracuse, 
where he strongly represented to the people the service he had 
performed for Timoleon, and the cruel treatment with which his 
friendship had been requited. But the many-headed tyrant 
was deaf to remonstrance ; and the appeal to justice and gene- 
rosity called forth only groans and hooting. Upon this he 
endeavoured to anticipate the malice of his enemies by dashing 
his head against one of the columns in the forum ; but he was 
merely stunned by the blow, and his body being taken up and 
nailed to a cross, he expired amid the savage acclamations of the 
surrounding crowd. Andromachus alone, of all the tyrants of 
Sicily, was permitted to enjoy his power with the favour of 
Timoleon, because, as it is asserted by his son, the historian,^ 
" he governed his people with mildness and equity, and allowed 
them to live under equal laws.'^ He had the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that while avowed monarchy would not be endured, a 
popular demagogue might easily acquire and exercise the most 
despotic power. 

It cannot fail to excite surprise that Plutarch should conclude 
his account of the atrocious, and often unprovoked cruelties, 
sanctioned, if not encouraged by Timoleon, with remarking that 
he was the only man among all the worthies of Greece, whose 
glory was untarnished by a single action which could afford 
room for censure or repentance ; and he quotes after Timseus 
a verse of Sophocles, which appears singularly inapplicable to 
the subject of his panegyric. 

" What goddess of beauty, what spirit of love inspires him in every deed." 

When all the tyrants were expelled, and the free towns had 
submitted to the Syracusan alliance, Timoleon employed his 
activity in remodelling the constitution, and in restoring the 
prosperity of the confederacy. His first measure was to assemble 
the people, and with every demonstration of public rejoicing, to 
demolish the citadel and palace of Ortygia, and every fortress in 
which a tyrant could be likely to defend himself against the 

' Timseus, quoted by Plutarch. 
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will of the people. The superb sculpture with which Dionysius ^'^'i^^' 
and his predecessors had decorated the city shared the same 
fate, the statue of Gelo alone being exempted from the general 
destruction : upon the ruins of the royal residence was erected 
a common hall, for the accommodation of the national assembly; 
the houses and lands not already disposed of were declared 
public property; the former were allotted to the mercenary 
troops, and to the Corinthian and other Grecian colonists ; and 
the latter were put up to sale, (a preference being allowed to 
any of the ancient proprietors who might desire to return to 
Syracuse,) and the produce was paid into the treasury. 

But the spirit of faction had so possessed the Syracusans, that 
the slightest cause was sufficient to excite the most violent com- 
motion. The old citizens were dissatisfied with the preference 
evidently bestowed by the Corinthian general upon the new 
settlers; tumults and bloodshed ensued; Laphystius, a revolu- 
tionary demagogue, entered an action against Timoleon for mal- Trial of 
versation in his office, and required bail for his appearance to to^mSrer- 
take his trial; the Corinthian party interfered in a violent ®**^°'** 
manner to quash the proceedings ; but Timoleon very prudently 
compelled them to desist, alleging that he had sustained so 
many labours, and faced so many dangers, only in order that 
every citizen might be equally amenable to the laws. The 
people were flattered ; and the trial, of course, came to nothing. 
But the old Syracusan faction was not so easily suppressed ; 
another accuser was found, and the general was impeached for 
tyranny ; he escaped a second time in a similar manner, dis- 
daining to reply to the virulent invective of Demaenetus, other- 
wise than by thanking the gods that his endeavours were at 
length crowned with success, since complete liberty of speech 
was evidently established in the commonwealth. 

But although these were the public sentiments of Timoleon, 
his vigilance and sagacity were by no means remitted ; and he 
continued fully determined to control the seditious temper of 
the original inhabitants by the strong hand of power. His plan 
was ably devised, and readily carried into effect : proclamation was 
made throughout Greece, that Timoleon would bestow dwellings colonSts^ 
and estates, with the freedom of the city, upon all adventurers*^™®'®®*^®- 
who would settle in Sicily. Fourteen thousand colonists imme- 
diately embraced the proposal, and the population of Leontini 
was at the same time transferred to Syracuse. By these means 
the Corinthian party acquired such an ascendancy, that we hear 
no more of any attempt on the part of the ancient citizens to 
assert their rights ; they sank into poverty and insignificance ; 
and all the offices of the state, civil and military, were bestowed 
upon Corinthian emigrants. 
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t'.c.'m^' Having thus provided for the tranquillity of the republic, 
Timoleon announced his intention of sending for his wife and 
children, and of settling for life at Syracuse ; this intimation 
was received by the citizens with unbounded joy; and the 
national assembly not only sent a deputation to conduct the family 
in the most honourable way from their native country, but 
assigned Timoleon a magnificent villa^ in the district of Nea- 
polis, with a suitable demesne, in consideration of his services 
to the state. 

ttlTs™;?- ^* ^^^ ®*°^® ^^^^ ^® requested that commissioners might be 
saniaws. sent out from Corinth, to assist him in the revision of the 
ancient laws of the Syracusan constitution ; but whether this 
committee merely revived the code of Diodes, the regulations of 
which, as far as they related to the distribution of property, had 
never been formally abrogated, or whether they introduced any 
innovations founded on the policy of their own state, is not 
distinctly explained. The penal statutes appear to have under- 
gone considerable changes, and to have partaken largely in that 
severe spirit which unavoidably characterizes the criminal enact- 
ments of a popular government. The constitution seems to 
have been reduced to a very simple form, of which the outline 
is so slightly traced, that it is scarcely distinguishable from 
other democracies ; its only remarkable feature was the election 
of an annual officer as president of the assembly, whose title 
was Minister^ of Olympian Jupiter ; and the office continued 
to exist, through many changes in the state, for nearly three 
centuries. 

Timoleon now became, without any definite title, or any 
power recognised by the constitution, as completely master of 
Sicily as the first Dionysius had ever been ; and some writers 
have not hesitated to call him tyrant or king^ of Syracuse. He 
had the art, by disclaiming all authority, and affecting the 
utmost deference for the will of the people, to enforce all his 
edicts without exciting popular jealousy, or sharing in the odium 
of severe measures ; whilst he was so fortunate as to gain credit 
and popularity by every vote which tended to promote the pros- 
perity of the city, or the indulgences of the citizens. Under 
his auspices, the temples and other public edifices were repaired 
and beautified ; an effective police was established ; commerce 
was restored ; agriculture flourished ; and the blessings of peace 
rapidly brought back to Syracuse much of the wealth and 
splendour of former times. As the people became accustomed to 
order and tranquillity, the severity of the administration was 
imperceptibly relaxed; and the declining days of Timoleon were 

* Now an episcopal palace. ^ The first minister was Callimenes. 

' Cornelius Nepos, &c. 
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spent among a grateful nation^ who loved and honoared him as i'^.'^^' 
a father; so that it became customary to point him out to 
strangers as the glory and ornament of Syracuse. During the 
latter part of his military career, a cataract was observed to be 
forming in one of his eyes ; and for some time before his death 
he became totally blind : this infirmity, however, neither damped 
the energy of his character^ nor prevented his taking an active 
part in all the public deliberations, and directing by his influence 
the votes of the assembly. He was carried to the town hall on 
the shoulders of the citizens, who contended with each other for 
the honour of bearing his litter ; and he frequently spoke at 
considerable length on the subject in debate. 

The precise period of his death is uncertain. By Diodorus it Death of 
is placed in the last year of the 110th Olympiad, but the '^°i«>'»- 
numerous events in which he is recorded to have borne a part, 
subsequent to the second year of the same Olympiad, lead to a 
suspicion that there must be some error in the MSS., and that 
he lived considerably longer. His popularity continued to the 
last, and he expired of a gentle decay of nature, in the bosom of 
his family. The national assembly voted two hundred minse, 
(about £700,) for the expenses of his funeral, which was 
solemnised in the most sumptuous manner, the whole body of 
citizens joining in procession, and carrying the corpse round 
the city, through the scenes of his most popular actions. His 
sepulchre was built in the forum at the public cost; and a 
magnificent portico, palaestra, and gymnasium, named altogether 
the Timoleontaeum, were erected in honour of his memory, 
where annual games were celebrated, after the manner of similar 
institutions in Greece, on the day of his nativity, which was 
said to be also the anniversary of his most important victories. 

Timoleon possessed more consistency of character, and was ms charac- 
less actuated by vanity and ostentation, than any of the revolu- ^^' 
tionary demagogues of Greece, who attained to despotic power 
under the pretext of establishing liberty and equality. He was 
not naturally cruel, nor destitute of liberal affections ; but he 
never hesitated to commit any atrocity in furtherance of his 
objects. His talents were unquestionably of the first order. As 
a general, the rapidity of his movements, the novelty of his 
stratagems, the singular boldness and vigour of his attack, 
enabled him to oppose numerous and well conducted armies 
with a very inconsiderable force ; to baffle Carthage, and subdue 
Sicily, without ever having led into the field more than ten 
thousand men. He was a keen and sagacious politician ; an 
enlightened and prudent legislator ; and though not scrupulous 
in the ^means of acquiring power, he was public-spirited and 
moderate in its exercise. 
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The kingdom of Pontus^ originally tributary to the crown of 
Persia^ but after its recovery from the successors of Alexander, 
an independent sovereignty, descended, at the death of Mithri- 
dates the Fifth, who had been the steady ally of Bome,^ to his 
son of the same name, a child then only eleven years of age. 
The family traced their origin to Artabazes,^ one of the seven 
noble Persians who conspired to destroy the usurper Smerdis, 
and who received from Darius the government of Cappadocia 
and Pontus,^ to be held as a fief of the empire. 

To the extraordinary abilities and endowments of the young 
Mithridates, distinguished by the surname of Eupator,^ and 
usually called " the Great,'^ the Roman historians bear ample 
testimony ; nor could they do otherwise without reflecting dis- 
credit upon the arms and councils of Rome, so often defeated 
and so long baffled by his courage and policy :^ but if justice 
has been done to his talents, his enemies have laboured to com- 
pensate for this admission, by holding him up to the detestation 
of posterity as a monster of cruelty and treachery. A careful 
comparison of the slight sources from which the common notions 
respecting this accomplished prince have been drawn, will lead 
us to suspect that, according to the moral opinions of his time, 
he was as much distinguished for virtue and for his amiable and 
generous temper, as for wonderful powers and acquirements 
both of body and mind. 

His birth, if we may believe the authority of Justin,^ and his 
accession to the throne were indicated to the world by the ap- 
pearance of a comet of prodigious magnitude and brilliancy. 
But if any such phenomenon occurred at those periods, it was 

' Polyb., Excerpt, cxxxv. 

2 Ibid. V. 43 ; Appian, De BeU. Mithrid. Gryph, p. 1082. 

^ Diod. Sic, xix. 45 ; Xen., Anab. ; Florus, iii. 5. 

■* And Dionysius : Appian, in loco cit. 

* See Prideaux's Connection, part ii., book 5. 

^ Justin, xxxvii. 2, et seq. 
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not regarded by the guardians of the youthful prince as an ^'c'^^' 
unequivocal declaration of the peculiar favour and protection of 
heaven; for his early years were passed in continual danger 
from their machinations against his life. Of the precise object 
of these treasonable practices, history affords us little intima- 
tion; but if his mother followed the example of his grand- 
mother, Laodice,^ who is said to have destroyed five of her six 
children, in order to perpetuate her own power, it would ac- 
count for the fact mentioned by Appian,^ that he caused both 
his mother and brother to be put to death ; if indeed any credit 
is to be attached to the assertion of the historian who, in the 
same book, states that he came to the throne after the decease 
of both his parents. 

But whoever was the instigator of the various plots devised ^SSt^ 
against the young prince, they appear to have been carried on ilBtoiiig 
with great cunning and perseverance, and to have been fpus- *»^™*^°''*y* 
trated entirely by his own prudence and intrepidity. And this 
is all that can with any certainty be inferred, from the loose 
and contradictory accounts handed down to us of his early life. 
It is indeed related^ that, with a view to his destruction, the 
guardians of his minority encouraged him to make use of 
dangerous weapons, mounted upon a high-mettled and unbroken 
steed, but that in consequence of his extraordinary activity and 
skill in horsemanship, the plot miscarried. Such a report is 
likely enough to have arisen from the bold and enterprising 
temper of Mithridates, who, according to Appian,^ was particu- 
larly addicted to equestrian exercises, and excelled all other men 
in strength and agility : he could ride a hundred and twenty- 
five miles in one day on horseback, and drive sixteen horses in 
his chariot, even when age had somewhat impaired his vigour ; 
and in the use of all the warlike weapons of his time, but 
especially in throwing the javelin, he was singularly expert.^ 
Having failed in these indirect practices, the conspirators at- 
tempted, it is said, to take him off by poison ; but the prince 
suspecting the danger, had invented a celebrated antidote, or, as 
Pliny affirms,^ a variety of antidotes, which he was in the daily 
habit of taking, and afterwards of swallowing active poisons, till 
his constitution became inured to the operation of the most 
violent drugs. The antidote, called from him, Mithridate, was 
in great repute in the days of Pliny,^ and is mentioned by 
writers of all ages down to the present time. It has for some 
time been excluded from the Pharmacopoeia, as being a needless 

^ Justin, loc. cit. ^ De Bebus Mithridaticis. 

3 Justin, loc. cit. * Reb. Mith. 

* Polyb., Excerpt. * Lib. xxv. 2. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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i'^'i^' compound of a great variety of botanic extracts^ and is said, by 
the highest medical authorities^ to have been incapable of pro- 
ducing the effects attributed to it^ which are altogether beyond 
the powers of medicine. 
Early pro- The early life of Mithridates was spent in the assiduous culti- 
SrSd" vation of those talents and habits which rendered him, in the 
vms. words of Pliny,^ the greatest prince of his time; or, in the 

stronger language of Cicero,^ the greatest monarch that ever 
reigned. He accustomed himself at all seasons to lie in the 
open air, and to depend upon his success in the chase for a pre- 
carious meal. He exposed himself to dangerous conflicts with 
the larger and fiercer wild animals, and exercised his speed and 
dexterity in pursuit of the smaller.^ He studied profoundly 
the Physics and Philosophy of the age, and made himself master 
of all the languages, or more properly perhaps, of the dialects, 
spoken by the nations with whom he was likely to have any 
intercourse in peace or war, so that he could receive ambassadors, 
and issue despatches without the intervention of an interpreter.^ 
The language of Pontus, in his time, had become a corrupt 
mixture of Greek and Getic ; and it is probable that different 
modifications of the same jargon formed the dialects of most of 
the neighbouring states : but though the vernacular tongue was 
thus barbarous, a purer Greek appears to have been the language 
of the court ; for the coins of Mithridates bear Greek inscrip- 
tions, and his Treatise on Botany was composed in Greek.^ 
Mithridates Having speut seven years in these exercises, and having at- 
^ne.^ ^ tained a growth much exceeding the common stature of man,^ 
he assumed the government of his dominions in his eighteenth 
year,^ and immediately devoted his whole attention to improve 
and extend the interests of his country. It is difficult, in the 
dearth of accurate histories, to trace the progress of his con- 
quests, or even to define his patrimonial dominions ; and still 
more so to vindicate his character from the improbable calumnies 
heaped upon him by the Romans. Eutropius and Orosius^ speak 
of him as reigning over Armenia Minor, (now, Aladulia,) the 
kingdom of his son-in-law, Tigranes, and the whole tract of 
country bounded by the Euxine Sea and the Bosphorus. His 
complete subjugation of the Scythians, who had baffled the 
attempts of so many mighty monarchs, is noticed by Justin^ 
as having enabled him to secure himself in the possession of 
'^Pontus and Cappadocia,'' (the former of which he inherited 
from his father,) and it was probably therefore his first exploit. 

' Loc. cit. • LucuUus, sive Acad. QusBst., ii. ^ Justin, xxxvii. 2. 

* Pliny, yii. 24. " Mithridates duarum et yiginti gentium rex, totidem 
Unguis jura dixit, pro concione singulas sine interprete affatus." 

* Pliny, XXV. 2. * Appian, Reb. Mith. 7 Justin, xxx?ii. 3. 
^ Lib. V. ; Orosius, vi. 1. ' Lib. xxxvii. 3, 
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By what means he overcame the ferocity^ and maintained the ^'^'i^' 
fidelity of that wild people^ is left wholly to conjecture ; but we 
may conclude that he derived no small advantage from his own 
hardy habits and personal prowess in gaining the affections of 
the savage tribes of the north. 

We shortly afterwards find him engaged in the redaction of 
Sinope,^ in which attempt he gave repeated proofs of his great 
talents^ both as a diplomatist and as an engineer. The success 
of the siege was for a time prevented by succours supplied 
from Rhodes^ and Mithridates in vain endeavoured to gain 
the Rhodians to his party by presents and promises y^ but the 
able disposition of his artillery finally prevailed^ and Sinope,^ 
reduced to obedience^ became the principal residence of the * 

king. 

It must have been about the same period that^ according to Marries Us 
the custom of many Oriental nations^ he married his sister dice. 
Laodice,^ a name common to the females of his family ; but he 
did not long remain at home to enjoy the scanty dominion so 
little suited to his bold and aspiring genius. Disguising him- 
self as a private person, he made the tour of Asia Minor, and 
returned through Bithynia, noting carefully in every state the 
means of defence which it possessed, and the facilities which 
were open for exciting disaffection towards the predominating 
power of Rome. He was met on his arrival in his own country 
with the welcome news that his wife had in his absence given 
birth to an heir; but the festivities with which he celebrated 
this completion of his wishes, were interrupted by the timely 
discovery of a plot to poison him, in which his queen and several 
of the principal officers of his household were implicated. It 
appeared, by the testimony of a faithful domestic, that Laodice, 
affecting to conclude from his prolonged absence that he was 
no longer alive, had been guilty of infidelities so numerous and 
so notorious, as to leave her little hope of concealment ; and to 
prevent the consequences of discovery upon his return, the 
guilty parties had resolved on the death of the king. Their 
guilt being fully proved, the queen and her associates were put 
to death.^ 

The king now devoted his whole attention to politics, and 
endeavoured to form an alliance with every description of power 
which could be rendered available against Rome ; so that there 
was no kingdom, no republic, scarcely a band of robbers or 

* Polyb., iv. 56. 2 Ibid., v. 90. 

3 Sinope was first added to the kingdom of Fontus by Fharnaces, B.0. 183. 
See Strabo, lib. xii. 

* Justin, xxxvii. 3. 

^ Justin imputes this act of justice to Mithridates as an atrocious crime. 
Loco cit. 
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Bc'm*' pirates, from Pontus to the columns of Hercules, hostile to the 
Romans which was not more or less connected with him.^ In 
the celebrated Social War the Marsians sent ambassadors to treat 
with the King of Pontus, and to solicit a reinforcement of ships 
and men. The wary monarch received them in the most gracious 
manner, and assured them of his cordial good wishes ; but ob- 
served that " it could not consist with his safety to attack the 
Romans in Italy, till he should first have driven them out of 
Asia ;"^ and that he should best consult the interests of the allies, 
as well as his own, by creating a powerful diversion in the 
east. 
2^1^^^* Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, who had married Laodice, 
biariang. another sister of Mithridates, died, not without suspicion of 
^'^' having been poisoned by his prime minister and illegitimate 

brother Gordius; and Justin, with strange inconsistency, im- 
putes the contrivance of this murder to Mithridates, who, as he 
relates the story,^ employed the same wicked instrument to 
destroy the heirs to the throne, his own nephews ; although he 
admits that the sole object of the war which ensued with Nico- 
medes, King of Bithynia, who had married the widow and seized 
the vacant kingdom, was to assert the claim of the young Ari- 
arathes to the dominions of his father. The truth appears to 
be that Laodice, like her sister of the same name, was an un- 
principled woman, and entered readily into the proposal of 
Nicomedes to unite the kingdoms of Cappadocia and Bithynia 
to the exclusion of her own sons. Mithridates, shocked at such 
unnatural injustice, and desirous that Cappadocia should not 
pass out of his family, (for the late king was his cousin, and 
inherited the kingdom from their common ancestors,) raised a 
powerful army, and seizing all the strong places on the frontier, 
soon placed Ariarathes the Eighth in peaceable possession of his 
paternal rights. The cause of the quarrel which ensued between 
the uncle and nephew is involved in great obscurity. By Justin 
it is attributed to the arbitrary tone assumed by Mithridates in 
a negotiation for the pardon and restoration of Gordius, whose 
guilt was never proved, and whose experience and sagacity might 
have proved highly valuable to the youthful king. But Ari- 
arathes, suspicious of his uncle's views, resisted his wishes, and 
a war was the consequence, in which he was defeated and slain.^ 
The throne thus again vacant, descended rightfully to the family 
of Mithridates, who gave it to his own son, now eight years of 
age, with the surname of Ariarathes, and appointed Gordius 

^ AppiaD, Beb. Mith. ' Diod. Sic, xxxyii. 1. ^ Lib. xxxviiL 1. 

^ It is scarcely worth while to notice the preposterous and indecent story 
mentioned by Justin, in which Mithridates is made to assassinate his nephew. 
Ibid. 
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regent daring the minority. But the Cappadocians, attached ^'^'g^^^' 
to their own branch of the royal family, revolted from the bastard 
Gordius, and proclaimed another Ariarathes the Ninths (the 
brother of the late king,) whose title they defended with great 
obstinacy, but with little success. The King of Pontus dis- 
persed the forces of the insurgents, and the young pretender 
died shortly afterwards of a broken heart.^ 

Nicomedes, meanwhile, alarmed at the increasing power of Nicomedes 
his rival, prevailed upon his queen to forge a tale of a third son wwTa"'' 
of her late husband, whom, for certain reasons of state she had JJJJ^e^s"^*" 
kept in concealment till the death of his two brothers; but 
whose claim to the throne they now thought it their duty to lay 
before the Senate of Rome : for which purpose Laodice in person 
accompanied the ambassadors, and boldly declared the pseudo- 
Ariarathes to be her own son, and the legitimate heir of Cappa- 
docia. Mithridates, unwilling to be drawn prematurely into 
hostilities with Rome, sent Gordius thither to defend the cause 
of his son, and to remind the senate that ^' he was the descendant 
of that Ariarathes who fell in battle defending the Romans 
against Aristonicus :'' but aware that money would prevail 
among the senators more than gratitude or justice, he directed 
his envoy to make magnificent presents to all the leading men 
in the city.^ 

It is probable that Nicomedes had not neglected the same 
precaution ; for the decree of the senate deprived Mithridates, 
or rather his son, of the kingdom of Cappadocia ; and '* to com- 
pensate for the lo8s,"3 took away Paphlagonia from Nicomedes, 
declaring both those countries free republics, and allies of Rome ; 
in plain terms, usurping them to themselves. But the Cappa- 
docians, unwilling to become dependent upon the caprices and 
subject to the extortion of Roman governors, refused to accept 
their freedom, and bluntly declared that no nation could properly 
be said to exist without a king : upon which the senate, hoping to 
retain their influence in the country by means of a creature of 
their own, appointed Ariobarzanes to be king.'^ 

But Mithridates was far from acquiescing in a decree which Mithridates 
tended so completely to disappoint his hopes of acquiring the ob^th^ 
empire of the east. He had long cultivated a close alliance senate. 
with Tigranes, Satrap of Armenia, who was equally with himself 
hostile to the insolent pretensions of Rome ; and he now induced 
him, by the offer of giving him his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage, to make war upon the sluggish and cowardly monarch 
whom, for their own purposes, the senate had given to Cappa- 

' Justin, xxxviii. 2. These are the same two princes whom Justin states 
to have been before murdered by GK>rdiu8. 
2 Diod. Sic., Excerpt, xxxiy. ' Justin, loco cit. * Plutarch, Vit. SylUe. 
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B.^'g?/*' docia.^ Little resistance was made: Mithridates in person 
taking possession of the kingdom, mulcted the people in a heavy 
fine for their submission to Ariobarzanes ; and, hearing that 
Nicomedes was dead, and that his son of the same name had 
succeeded to the throne of Bithynia, he advanced into that 
country, and expelling the young king, made himself master of 
all that part of Asia, and laid the towns under tribute.^ The 
deposed kings Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes immediately de- 
parted for Rome, and appeared in the form of suppliants before 
the senate, who, proud of such illustrious suitors, and indignant 
that any monarch should presume to wage a war without their 
sanction^ peremptorily decreed the restitution of the exiled 
princes^ and sent Aquilius^ and Manlius Maltinus^ to see their 
decree carried into effect. 

warbeg;!!!!. The die was now cast. Mithridates, aware that he must 
either relinquish his acquisitions altogether, or boldly defend 
them against the Roman legates, received the commissioners 
with great haughtiness, made an ostentatious display of his re- 
sources, and replied to their commands by complaints of the 
injustice and arbitrary proceedings of the senate ;^ and though 
the two princes were formally restored to their dominions, he 
never suffered them to enjoy peaceable possession. Upon this, 
the Roman officers in Asia, without waiting for further instruc- 
tions from home, collected all the troops in the service of the 
republic throughout the provinces, and moved in three divisions 
to enforce obedience to their commands. The first division was 
commanded by L. Cassius, Proconsul of Pergamus ; the second by 
Aquilius ; and the third by Q. Oppius, Proconsul of Pamphylia.^ 
Each division consisted of about forty thousand men ; and a 
fleet of observation moved at the same time towards Pontus. 
With these forces they had to contend against a monarch who, 
according to Appian,^ was then master of four hundred ships of 
war, fifty thousand cavalry, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
infantry,^ all equipped in the most complete manner, and ac- 
companied by formidable trains of artillery ; and who had at his 
command the powerful army of Tigranes,^ and reinforcements 
from several others of the independent Asiatic princes. 

Ni(^edeB In the mean time Nicomedes, relying upon the assistance <^ 

yPontns. the Roman army, boldly invaded Pontus, and laid waste the 
whole country as far as Amastris, by which he acquired an im- 
mense booty. Mithridates, hoping that the senate might be 
induced by this aggression on the part of the Bithynians to 

' Justin, xxxviii. 3. ^ Orosius, vi. 2. ^ ^^ Acilius, et Attilius. 

* Al. Altinus. ' Dion. Cassius, Excerpt, xxxii. 

' Athenffius, v. ; Memnon, xxxiii. ; Floras, iii. 6 ; Diodorus, Exoerpt. 
^ Beb. Mith. " He elsewhere sajs 200,000. ^ Justin, xxxyiii, 3. 
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withdraw its interference^ retired before the enemy^ and sent an i.j^.jjf."' 
envoy to the legates^ desiring that they would at the least permit 
him to repel the invasion of his own territory. The legates^ as 
Appian^ himself acknowledges^ were ashamed to take part with 
Nicomedes ; and they returned an evasive answer^ that '^ they 
neither wished Mithridates to be injured by Nicomedes, nor 
could they suffer Nicomedes to be overcome by Mithridates ; 
since it was against the interests of Rome/^ Upon receiving 
this reply^ the king no longer hesitated to send his son Ari- 
arathes with a strong force to take possession of Gappadocia ; 
at the same time he once more despatched his envoy Pelopidas 
to excuse the necessity of this proceeding to the Romans. But 
they peremptorily refused to listen to his expostulations^ and 
ordered him to quit the camp^ and return no more.^ Hostilities 
were now inevitable ; and a battle shortly afterwards took place 
near the river Amnias^ in which Mithridates and Nicomedes 
commanded in person : the victory was for some time doubtful, 
the Bithynians being very superior in numbers ; but the skill 
and courage of Mithridates finally prevailed, and a great booty^ 
with a prodigious number of prisoners, most of whom were 
Bomans, fell into his hands. The king, willing to set an 
example of a humane and generous mode of warfare, set all the 
captives at liberty, without ransom, and furnished them with 
provision for their journey home.^ 

This decisive action was followed by a number of skirmishes, 
in all of which the Romans suffered severely ; but whenever 
they were taken prisoners, they were treated by the victor with 
the greatest liberality : the same conduct was observed towards 
the Bithynians and all the native Asiatics whom the fortune of 
war compelled to surrender themselves to the clemency of Mith- 
ridates ; whose name became so popular that wherever he ad- 
vanced, the cities hastened to throw open their gates, and begged 
to be taken under his protection. The Romans were universally 
detested in Asia for their avarice and cruelty; and so eager 
were the natives to escape from their oppressive exactions, that 
Mithridates, without further contest, became master of Phrygia, 
Mysia, Lycia, Pamphylia, and all the country as far as Ionia. 
The Laodiceans, rising upon the Proconsul Oppius, delivered 
him bound to the King of Pontus, and a similar fate soon after- 
wards befell Aquilius. 

Mithridates would not refuse his new allies the pleasure of conductor 
seeing their tyrants paraded through their cities in a kind of to the ro. 
mock triumph; and the populace everywhere pursued them JJJJ*^*®"®- 
with threats and execrations, till, in cruel derision of their 

1 Eeb. Mithrid. ^ ibid. 

3 Ibid. ; Diodorus Sioulus, Excerpt, xxxtu. 
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t'c'S^^' uisatiable avarice^ Aqailias was put to death by pouriog melted 
gold down his throaty and Oppius shared his punishment. 
Nothing can justify such severity of vengeance ; but Pliny and 
Yelleius Faterculus^ as well as other Roman writers^ ^ admit that 
it was richly merited by the sufferers. Hac paulatim exarsit 
rabie quddam, non jam avariiia sed fames auri . • . • nee jam 
Quiritium aliquo, sed universo nomine Romano in/ami, Rex Mith- 
ridates Aquilio dud capto aurum in os infudii,^ Having es- 
tablished satraps in the newly acquired provinces^ the king 
advanced to Magnesia^ Ephesus^ and Mitylene^ all of which joy- 
fully submitted to him ; the Ephesians^ in testimony of their 
loyalty^ broke down all the statues of the different Roman 
GeneraJs in their city^ for which offence^ on the arrival of Sylla 
in Asia, a most barbarous revenge was inflicted upon them. 
Returning from lonia^ he took Stratonice, and laid the town 
under contribution: and here it was that he met with the 
beautiful and accomplished Hypsicratea^^ whose romantic attach- 
ment to him induced her to undergo fatigues and perils so little 
suited to her age and sex. At the same time the Cyclades, 
with the islands of Delos^ Lesbos, and Euboea^ were given up to 
his lieutenant, Neoptolemus ; and Athens itself, by the treachery 
of the Athenian governor Ariston,^ fell into the hands of 
Archelaus, another of his generals, who shortly after contrived 
to draw over to his master^s interest the greater part of Greece. 
In the mean while Mithridates^ perfectly aware that the 
senate would speedily make a powerful effort to recover their 
dominions in Asia, saw the necessity of expelling from the 
countries now in his power that numerous body of Roman 
citizens who were at any moment ready to act under the orders 
2i R^Sr ®^ ^^^ republic.^ A decree was accordingly framed, commanding 
from Asia, all Romans immediately to depart from Asia under pain of 
death, and rendering it penal for any persons to harbour or to 
conceal them : a reward was also offered by proclamation to such 
as should give intelligence against offenders. The Asiatics, 
burning with hatred and revenge against Rome, eagerly took 
the opportunity thus afforded to avenge the wrongs they had 
suffered, and a vast number of Italians, (eighty thousand ac- 

' Appian ; Diodorus, &c. 

' Pliny, xxxiii. 3 ; Velleius Paterculos, ii. 18. 

' Yalerius Maximus, lib. iv. c. 6, De amore conjugali. 

* Florus, iii. 5 ; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 18. 

' Eatropius, y. ; Plutarch (SjUa) calls him Aristion. 

^ This is the only probable account of the transaction ; and though the 
massacre is stated by most writers to have been expressly ordered by Mithri- 
dates, Appian, who gives a detailed history of it, acknowledges that it was 
occasioned by the hatred of the Asiatics to the B>oman8 : " Clare intueri hcoit 
Asiam non tarn metu Mithridatis quam odio in Bomanos sic impie crudeliter- 
que dessDvisse." Eeb. Mith. 
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cording to some authors^^ and one hundred and fifty thousand^ b.c,'w.^^' 
if we believe Flutarch^^) perished in a few days. The Roman 
writers do not hesitate to impute this atrocious massacre to the 
express order of the king ; but upon comparing the difierent 
accounts which they have given us of it, and considering that 
which the exigency of the case, the character of Mithridates, 
and the state of public feeling at that period combine to render 
probable, we are forcibly led to the conclusion, that his intention 
did not exceed the necessary precaution of excluding the sub- 
jects of Rome from his newly-acquired dominions. 

Intelligence having been received that the Jews of Asia had ^^^ at 
remitted eight hundred tolents,^ (about £160,000,) to Coos, in coo«. 
the way to Jerusalem, for security, Mithridates sailed thither, 
and seized not only that sum, but a considerable treasure in 
money and jewels, the property of Alexander, grandson to 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt ; the young prince also fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who, with his accustomed generosity, 
treated his prisoner in a manner suitable to his rank, and 
bestowed on him an education truly royal.^ 

While Mithridates was engaged at Coos, L. Cassius, the Pro- 
consul, with a considerable body of the Italians who were exiled 
from Asia, had thrown himself into Rhodes, and prepared to 
defend the city with great vigour. The suburbs were razed, 
artillery was mounted on the walls, and the fleet was manned |^^^' 
under the orders of Demagoras, who attempted to engage the 
royal squadron, commanded by Mithridates in person, as it ap- 
proached the harbour ; but being nearly surrounded by an able 
manoeuvre of the king, he retired into the port without loss, and 
in good order. A blockade was immediately formed ; and the 
Rhodians, having obtained some advantage in a sally, were en- 
couraged again to attempt a naval action, in which, though 
nothing of importance was effected, Demagoras gained great 
credit, and Mithridates became dissatisfied with his captains : 
so that, a tempest shortly afterwards having destroyed part of . 
his fleet, he resolved to press the siege of the city by land, and 
at the same time to attempt to force his way into the port. An 
enormous machine, called a samhuca, was erected upon two 
ships ; deserters were engaged to conduct a party with scaling- 
ladders to a low and practicable part of the wall ; and the two 
points were to be attacked simultaneously, upon a signal given 
from within by a few who were to ascend in silence with the 
deserters, and to display a light from the temple of Jupiter. 

' Appian, loo. cit. ; Yelleius Pateroulus, ii. 18. 

2 Sylla. 

3 Josephus, xiv. 7, p. 165, vol. iii. of Wliiaton's translation. 
^ Frideaux's Connection, part ii. 
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A.M. 3»»6. But the Rhodians, having intimation of the design, counter- 
feited the signal ; and the attack, being prematurely made, mis- 
carried. The sambuca^ however, proved a most formidable 
assailant; rising nearly to a level with the batteries, it dis- 
charged tremendous showers of darts and iron bolts, and having 
thus cleared the way of all opposition, it afforded a ready means 
for planting ladders and covering an escalade. The Bbodians, 
meanwhile, behaved with great gallantry, till, from the increased 
pressure, the huge machine at once gave way, and fell with a 
dreadful crash, burying hundreds in its ruins. The citizens 
attributed their deliverance to the miraculous intervention of 
Isis, who was said to have burnt the beams which supported the 
sambuca, and Mithridates, unwilling to consume more time and 
men on a conquest so little important, retired to Patara, and is 
said to have forgotten for a time the cares of war in the society 
of his bewitching queen. ^ 

syua arrives Sylla being now appointed by the senate to conduct the 
Mithridatic war, arrived in Greece with five complete legions, 
and several battalions and companies, amounting in the whole 
to about fifteen thousand foot,^ and fifteen hundred horse, and 
he was joined by a considerable body of the Italian refugees 
from Asia ; but with this reinforcement he was in no condition 
to meet Archelaus in the field, who, including the forces under 
the command of his brother Taxiles, is said to have had with 
him in Greece above too hundred thousand men ; and after the 
arrival of Dorylaus to his assistance, there had been altogether 
opposed to the Romans three hundred and ten thousand.^ Sylla 
therefore resolved to commence the campaign with the siege of 
Athens ; and having, in his way thither, brought over to his 
party the unstable citizens of Thebes, he marched directly into 
Attica, and made active preparations for the speedy reduction of 
the city. 

Attfensf When Sylla surveyed the walls of the Piraeus, at which point 

he intended to press the siege, he was struck with admiration of 
their prodigious height and solidity, and of the skill displayed 
in their construction ; but, with the undaunted perseverance of 
a Roman, he was only stimulated to covet more earnestly the 
glory of taking so strong a place. Having in vain attempted 
the ordinary modes of scaling, and completely fatigued his meD| 
he retired for a while to repose them at Eleusis and Megarsi 
whilst he constructed new and vast machines, partly with materials 
brought from Thebes, and partly from the sacred groves of 

* Appian, Eeb. Mith. According to Plutarch, (Sylla) he was at Peigamufl. 
2 Prideaux, part ii. 

* Appian. In these numbers great allowance should doubtless be made for 
Roman exaggeration. 
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Academus^ which resounded to the military axe, instead of the a'^'gl^'^* 
honeyed accents of Plato. He employed himselfalso in collecting 
great quantities of earthy stones, and refuse timber, for the pur- 
pose of raising a mound to the height of the wall ; and he 
tampered with some of the profligate Athenian slaves to give 
him intelligence of all that passed in the city, by means of 
leaden epistles, folded up in the form of bullets, and shot into 
the lines from slings.^ By these means, when the works were 
in progress, and Archelaus had planned a sally, his troops were 
trepanned into an ambush, and suffered severely ; so that the 
workmen continued their operations without further interrup- 
tion. The mound being now nearly level with the wall, Archelaus 
erected towers in opposition to it; and expecting that the 
Romans would attempt to take the fort by storm, he sent for 
reinforcements from Chalcis, and armed and trained his rowers^ 
to oppose them ; a precaution which appears to throw very con- 
siderable doubt upon the credibility of the historians, who have 
stated the regular troops under his command to have so greatly 
exceeded in number the whole Roman army; indeed Appian 
expressly acknowledges that, at the beginning of the siege, the 
Roman forces were more numerous than those of the enemy.^ 

Finding himself now a match for the Roman general, Arche- sauiesofthe 
laus made a sally by night, and succeeded in burning and de- ^^^^ 
stroying the greater part of the machinery erected upon the 
mound ; but Sylla having, in ten days' time^ repaired the damage, 
a turret was erected opposite to it upon the walls of the Piraeus, 
and Andromichates arriving with fresh succours from Mithri- 
dates, the general drew out his men in order of battle under 
the city wall. A smart action ensued, in which the besieged 
had at first the advantage, and the Romans fled in some con- 
fusion ; but being ably rallied by Mursena^ they returned to the 
charge, and drove the enemy, with loss, into the fort. Archelaus, 
who had exerted himself with distinguished courage throughout 
the day, in his anxiety at last to secure the safety of his rear, 
was shut out of the gates, and would certainly have been taken 
prisoner, had not the soldiers on the wall let down a rope, by 
which be drew himself up into the fortress. 

As the winter was now at hand,^ Sylla made his head- quarters 
at Eleusis, and employed his men in connecting the outworks 
with the sea by an immense dyke. In this operation they were 
continually harassed by the enemy, who by frequent sallies, and 
by discharges of missiles from the batteries, killed and wounded 
a great number of soldiers every day ; but Sylla,^ anxious at 

* Appian, Reb. Mith. j Plutarch, in Sylla. 

2 Appian, loc. cit. ' Ibid. 

'* Appian, 1. c. ^ Plutarch, in Sjlla. 
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mx.'^y' ^^y P^^ ^ complete his conquest, in order that he mig^t 
return to take part in the dissensions at home, thought the 
blood of his countrymen of less importance than his own factious 
schemes ; and finding that his success was retarded by the want 
of a fleet to prevent the entrance of supplies into the harbour, 
he sent to Rhodes for ships. The Bhodians, however, refused 
to part with their navy, lest Mithridates should return and seize 
their town; and Sylla was obliged to despatch LucuUus to 
Egypt, with orders to the difierent courts still adhering to the 
interests of Borne, to send all their fleets to Rhodes for the 
service of the republic. This mission was of no trifling danger 
and difficulty, at a moment when all the seas of the Levant 
swarmed with the cruisers of Pontus ; but LucuUus performed 
it with admirably quickness and address. 
dcto^Neo. Meanwhile Munatius having fallen in with Neoptolemus near 
ptoieiinisat Chalcis, a battle ensued, in which the latter received a severe 
wound, and his troops, disheartened by the fall of their general, 
were defeated with the loss of fifteen hundred men. That such 
a result should have materially weakened the power of Neopto- 
lemus, is a powerful confirmation of the suspicions already ex- 
pressed, that the Roman, like the Grecian historians, were in 
the habit of grossly overrating the numbers of their adversaries. 
Sylla, encouraged by this event, shortly afterwards made an 
attempt, by means of a portable bridge, to pass over by night 
from the battery upon his own mound to the wall of the Pirseus, 
and the Romans crossed the passage with so much secrecy, that 
they surprised the guards, and created great alarm in the for- 
tress; but Archelaus hastening to the spot, the officer who 
commanded the storming party was killed, and his men hurled 
down from the wall. The besieged, instantly sallying from 
below, attacked the Roman lines, and would have destroyed all 
their works, had not the timely arrival of Sylla, with his whole 
army, compelled them to retire.^ 

The duty of watching the works became now extremely severe 
upon the besiegers, and scarcity began to be no less pressing 
within the city ; so that both parties were equally anxious to 
bring the contest to a conclusion. The plans of Archelaus^ for 
supplying the garrison with provisions were generally rendered 
abortive by the intelligence which Sylla continued to receive in 
leaden bullets; and one of the largest towers which the besieged 
had erected on the wall was thrown down, and a number of 
soldiers were killed by the superior weight of the Roman 
artillery. 

During these transactions, Ariarathes, or, according to others, 
Arcathias,^ a son of the king, ii^vaded Macedonia with the hope 
* Appian, in loco. ^ piutarch, in loco. ^ Appian, in loco. 
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oC creating a diversion ; and having expelled all the Roman ^^ Jr ^^' 
garrisons^ and made himself master of the whole province^ he 
was advancing to raise the siege of Athens^ when he unhappily 
fell sick and died in a few days. The great defect of Oriental ^^^m*. 
discipline^ which even Mithridates did not correct^ and which <^<»i^ 
perhaps conld not^ consistently with Oriental maxims of policy, 
be corrected, was the dependence of the whole army, often of 
the whole conduct of the war, upon the life of one man. In 
this, as in a multitude of other instances, there was no second 
general upon whom the command of the army and the exe- 
cution of the design could devolve ; and the fall of Athens, in 
all probability, was occasioned by the death of this prince. 

In order to increase the scarcity now prevailing in Athens,^ 
Sylla became extremely vigilant to prevent any egress from the 
city, and Archelaus saw that no hope remained of being enabled 
to hold out much longer, unless by some vigorous effort he 
could open a communication with the surrounding country. 
For this purpose he carried a tunnel from within the fortress 
under the huge mound upon which Sylla had erected his 
batteries; and, having sunk a pit beneath it, contrived to with- 
draw the temporary wood-work which supported the roof of his 
excavation, so that the mound suddenly sank down, with all its 
machinery, to the inexpressible consternation of the Romans. 
But the confusion occasioned by this incident was greater than 
the mischief : the industry of the soldiers speedily raised the 
mound to its former height, and repaired the broken engines ; 
and Sylla, drawing a lesson from his enemies, began in a similar 
manner to undermine the walls of the fort. These operations 
were met by countermines on the part of the garrison, and fre- 
quent subterranean skirmishes took place in the dark, amid the 
falling in of earth and stones, and the thundering of cavalry 
above. A part of the wall, nearly opposite to the Roman works, 
having been shaken by these means, Sylla threw into the forti- 
fication such a quantity of fireballs and heavy iron bolts, that he 
burnt the principal tower, erected by Archelaus, and effected a 
practicable breach. A body of picked men were immediately 
ordered to advance, and being cheered by the general in person, 
they entered the breach, and for a time drove back the guards 
stationed to defend it ; but Archelaus coming up, and throwing 
himself into the thickest of the fight, the garrison renewed their 
efforts, and the assailants were repelled with loss, after an ob- 
stinate and bloody conflict. Sylla sounded the recall, and 
bestowed high commendation on the conduct and courage of his 
men, which could not but reflect still higher ' honour upon 
Archelaus and the garrison. 

' Appian, in loco. 
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b'?'87 ^^ In the course of the succeeding night the breach was so coip- 
pletely repaired, that Sylla, when he reconnoitred the field next 
morning, gave up all hope of storming the Firseus, and resolved 
to await the slower but more safe and certain effects of famine. 

^ o' The garrison was indeed reduced to the last extremity ; the 

horses and mules were all consumed ; the very saddles and har- 
ness had been boiled down ; human flesh, and even more dis- 
gusting substances were resorted to in the extremity of hunger ;^ 
the soldiers became too weak to mount guard ; and Sylla having 
either by treachery or by accident,^ learned that no sentinel was 
posted at a weak point of the city wall, entered without opposi- 
tion. A most barbarous scene ensued. The garrison and the 
inhabitants, too weak either for resistance or flight, were massacred 
without regard to age or sex ; all the horrors of a captured city 
were fearfully enacted in every house ; many, to escape the cruelty 
of the Romans, inflicted a voluntary death upon themselves ; 
and when order was in some measure restored, scarcely a free 
person of any description was found alive. Sylla sold all the 
slaves, and, while he exerted himself to preserve the nobler 
edifices, he gave up all the property to pillage. Aristo, in the 
mean while, with a few followers, escaped to the citadel, where 
he continued to hold out for several days ; but all his provisions 
being exhausted, and no hope appearing of relief, in the end he 
surrendered at discretion. Aristo and the principal officers 
were put to death ; but Sylla, satiated with blood, suffered a 
few of the inferior soldiers to depart unmolested. The treasure 
found in the citadel was immense, amounting to four hundred 
pounds weight of gold, and more than six hundred of silver.^ 
It consisted principally of vessels of the most costly workman- 
ship dedicated to Minerva; but superstition afforded these no 
protection from the avarice of the Roman general, already 
stained with the sacrilegious robbery of Delphi, and of almost 
every rich shrine in Greece.* 

The Piraeus still remained defended by Archelaus, who erected 
such a succession of walls between the fortress and the city, 
that Sylla, after having battered down the first with considerable 
difficulty, was completely disheartened at the hydra, which grew 
faster than he could lop it. But Archelaus, finding that the 
possession of the fortress served no other purpose than to fatigue 
his men, embarked them safely in the harbour, and evacuated 
the place. Then passing through Bceotia, he appointed his 
rendezvous at Thermopylae, where he was joined by the troops 
under Andromichates, by the army of the prince who died at 

* Appian, in loco. ^ Plutarch, in Sylla. ^ Appian, in loco. 

* Plutarch, in Sylla. His instrument in this business was the wretched 
Caphis, whose compunction he treated with the most hardened contempt. 
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Tydeus^ and by fresh succours sent him from Asia; and he J-^- J>'^- 
employed himself in exercising and training the recruits^ and in 
providing for the ensuing campaign ; whilst Sylla, now undis- 
puted master of the Piraeus, vented his rage upon that noble 
fortress, and destroyed all of it that could be consumed by fire, 
together with a vast accumulation of naval stores. 

The B;oman general, having refreshed his cohorts, lost no 
time in following Archelaus, who, on his approach, advanced 
into Fhocis at the head of a mixed army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men.^ The numbers under Sylla, including the 
Greeks and barbarians, could hardly have amounted to half so 
many ; so that he thought proper to avoid an action, and await 
a more favourable opportunity. 

It is impossible to reconcile the difierent accounts given by 
the several historians, who have related the circumstances of the 
action which followed. Plutarch, who professes to write with 
the commentaries of Sylla before him, has evidently no other 
view than to magnify the great actions of the Roman general 
by exaggerating the difficulties which beset him, and the numbers 
opposed to him ; and from the character of Sylla himself, we 
have little reason to rely on the fidelity of the source from 
which the partial biographer professes to draw his materials. It 
is, however, admitted by all that Archelaus exposed the Roman 
general to great difficulties by the skilful manner in which he 
drew him on through a country exhausted of all supplies ; and 
that the Roman legions were so much intimidated by the martial 
appearance and by the numbers of the enemy, that they could 
not for some time be prevailed on to take the field. Sylla, who 
felt the necessity of coming to a battle, and was impatient to 
finish the campaign, and who saw with vexation that Archelaus « 
commanded the country, and sacked the neighbouring towns, 
whilst he was confined to his trenches, used every efi^ort to bring 
on an engagement ; and his desire was but too well seconded 
by the rashness of the generals who commanded under Archelaus. 

The action commenced with an attempt on the part of the Battle of 

T> A. ' • i*i- ijj_i 3 Chaeronea. 

Ivomans to seize an emmence which commanded the enemy s 
lines, and soon became general. It was fought with great ob- 
stinacy on both sides, and the Roman army was for a time 
thrown into disorder, and compelled to give ground ; but Arche- 
laus, having been deceived by the clouds of dust which arose, 
lost the opportunity of surrounding the broken legions, and 
gave Sylla time to rally his men, and to make a desperate and 
effective charge. Archelaus, who saw his men waver, hastily 

^ Appian, in loco. It has already been observed that little dependence can 
be placed on the accuracy of these numbers. Plutarch asserts that Taxiles 
had now joined Archelaus ; but this contradicts the narrative of Appian. 
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B.'c.'^/^' ordered the entrance to his camp to be closed, and calling out 
to them that " they had no safety but in victory/' rushed 
furiously among the enemy. The fight was for a time renewed ; 
but the steadiness of the Romans prevailed, and the royal army 
fled towards their trenches, where they were slain in great 
numbers. The general now opened the gates, and the broken 
remains of his army took refuge within their entrenchments. 
Mursena, meanwhile, who commanded on the left, was exposed 
to extreme danger by the distance to which Sylla pursued the 
main body of the enemy ; and, had the right wing of the Asiatic 
army maintained its ground, he must have been cut off, and 
completely destroyed; but, as has been before observed, the 
troops of the east depended almost entirely on the motions of 
the general-in-chief ; and no sooner was the centre under Arche- 
laus obliged to give way, than all the rest, though actually at 
that moment victorious, fled in confusion. In this battle, so 
bravely, and for some hours so doubtfully contested, the Roman 
writers have the hardihood to assert that Sylla lost only twelve 
or fifteen men, whilst there fell of the barbarians a hundred and ten 
thousand.^ If this statement in any degree resembled the truth, 
it would be worth while to inquire by what means Archelaus, 
with scarcely ten thousand men remaining, was enabled not 
only to embark in good order for Chalcis, in face of the vic- 
torious army of Sylla,^ but, while he made his head-quarters in 
that city, to plunder all the islands near the coast, and to await, 
without any interruption from the Roman general, the arrival of 
a fresh army from Asia. 
ta«^onof ^^ intelligence of this disaster produced immediately, among 
Mithridates. the citics of Asia Minor, accustomed to change their masters 
and their political principles with every variation in the tide of 
success, the usual consequences of insubordination and revolu- 
tion. Mithridates, anxious to lose no time in fitting out a 
fresh army against Sylla, found himself surrounded on every 
side with defections and conspiracies : he steered through these 
difficult and embarrassing circumstances with his customary 
ability, and, even by the admission of his adversaries, at least 
with a politic show of moderation and humanity. He first 
seized several Tetrarchs of Oalatia,^ who had revolted on the 
news of the defeat of Archelaus, and having punished them as 
traitors, he appointed a satrap as governor-general over all their 
tetrarchies ; but this officer had scarcely time to remit the public 
treasures to the king, before a general insurrection drove him 

* Appian, in loco ; Plutarch, in Sylla; Eutropius, y. ' Appian. 

' The Gbilatians, or Giillogrseci, were a mixed race, descended from the 
Gauls, who sacked Home under Brennus ; and who afterwards, passing into 
Oreece, and being there defeated by the Thracians, fled into Asia Minor, where 
they settled. Strabo, xii. ; Liyy, xxxriii. 12, 40. 
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from the country, which remained devoted to the Roman in- ^c-'se!*** 
terest. The Chians had laboured under a suspicion of disaffec- 
tion ever since the naval action at Rhodes; in which, as if 
accidentally, they had run foul of the flag-ship, which carried 
Mithridates himself. It was only from the presence of mind 
and the powerful exertions of the king that she was saved from 
destruction. They were therefore at the present juncture to be 
watched with great caution ; and the king was strongly advised 
to make a severe example of them, since it was ascertained that 
several of the principal citizens had repaired to the camp of 
Sylla, in Greece, and that some Roman officers had been seen 
at Chios. ^ But Mithridates, unwilling to act with precipitation, 
despatched Zenobius to take hostages for their fidelity, and to 
disarm all who were suspected of correspondence with the 
Romans. This being effected without opposition, and the hos- 
tages being sent to Erythrse,^ Zenobius proceeded to call an 
assembly of the citizens, in which he read a letter from Mithri- 
dates, addressed to the Chians, complaining of their treachery, 
and informing them that the privy council had passed on them 
sentence of death, which he was willing to commute for a fine 
of two thousand talents, (about £387,500.) The fine being 
readily paid, the disaffected citizens were arrested, with their 
wives and children, put on board under a strong escort, and 
conducted to the king, who sent them to colonize a fertile 
district on the shores of the Euxine. 

Zenobius, in the mean time, returned to Ephesus, with orders zenobins 
to institute a strict inquiry into the conduct of its citizens, who a^Epbetos. 
were strongly suspected of favouring the Roman cause; but 
the Ephesians, talung advantage of his urbanity, prevailed on 
him to enter the city without bis guards, and instantly seizing 
him, cast him into prison, and put him to death. The gates 
were at the same time closed against his followers, and the 
citizens were induced to declare for Sylla. This example was 
quickly followed by several of the neighbouring towns; but 
Mithridates, having punished some of the principal agitators, 
put a stop, for the present, to the further progress of disaffection 
by proclaiming independence to all the Greek cities in Asia ; at 
the same time ordaining a general remission of debts, {novas 
tabulas,) and the admission of metics, (resident foreigners,) and 
of freedmen^ to the privileges of citizens. 

Order was scarcely restored among the dependencies, when a 
greater danger arose to the king from a conspiracy among his 
own officers, the leaders in which were Minion, Neoptolemus, 

^ Kow Scio. ' A city of Ionia. Pausanias, x. 12. 

' Appian and Plutarch caU these persons *'tlaveM ;** but this must be under- 
stood as spoken inyidiously of those who had been in slayery. 
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Glistbenes^ and Asclepiodotns. The last of these, whether from 
the outset faithful to his master, or repenting of his treason, 
timely betrayed the plot to the king, and the traitors suffered 
the penalty due to their crime. Upon their trial, circumstances 
appeared which led to the detection of a very extensive confede- 
racy j and a strict inquiry being instituted, a great number^ of 
malcontents were executed. It deserves remark that Sylla 
afterwards seized all the persons within his reach who had given 
information against the conspirators, and put them to death in 
horrid tortures. 

These affairs being despatched, the king hastened the de- 
parture of Dorylaus to join the shattered remains of his forces 
in Greece; and according to the best authorities, the whole 
royal army, after the junction, amounted to about eighty thou- 
sand men, though others have stated it at more than double that 
number. Dorylaus^ assumed a very high tone in speaking of the 
late engagement, and declared that his only wish was to meet with 
Sylla as soon as possible ; but Archelaus, aware of the advantages 
which he possessed in the command of the sea, exerted himself to 
moderate the ardour of his colleague ; until Sylla, having moved 
his camp to the plain of Orchomenus in Boeotia, a situation 
remarkably favourable for the cavalry, in which the Asiatic 
army was very superior to the Romans,^ the generals agreed to 
encamp on the opposite side of the plain, and to fortify their 
entrenchments as strongly as possible. Whilst the armies lay 
thus in sight of each other, the Roman soldiers were employed 
in cutting trenches across the plain, in order to interrupt and 
break the charge of the Asiatic cavalry. Archelaus made re- 
peated sallies from his camp with small bodies of horse, and cut 
to pieces the parties employed in this work ; and so great was 
the dread entertained by the Romans of the royal horse-guards,^ 
that they could not be brought up to cover their own labourers. 
At length Sylla, enraged at his frequent losses, seized a standard, 
and springing forward towards the enemy as they were cutting 
down the unarmed workmen, he called out to his soldiers in a 
voice like thunder, '^ Go back, white-livered scoundrels, to Rome ; 
and when you are asked where you betrayed your general, reply, 
that you ran away, and left him among the enemy at Orcho- 
menus.^' This artifice revived the spirit of honourable daring 
among the troops, and speedily brought on a general action. 
Both armies behaved with great gallantry, and suffered severely ; 
a body of archers in the royal army, being charged so home by 

* Appian says " sixteen hundred ;'* but this is wholly incredible. It is more 
likely that sixteen suffered death. 

^ Plutarch, in Sylla. ^ Appian, in loco. 

* This excessiye terror could hardly have existed unless the Romans had 
suffered very severely firom the Asiatic cavalry at Chseronea. 
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two Boman cohorts that they could not handle their bows, ^'^'^^^' 
grasped their arrows in their hands, and using them like swords, 
fprced the enemy to retire, leaving many of their number on the 
field. ^ Diogenes, the king's son, who commanded on the right, 
displayed a strength, courage, and address worthy of his father ; 
and kept the whole left wing of the Boman army in check, till 
he fell covered with wounds : his fall proved the signal of retreat 
to the rest of the army, and they fled to their trenches with the 
loss, it is said, of twenty-five thousand men,^ chiefly cavalry. 

It is probable that the loss of the Bomans was likewise great, 
for the number of killed and wounded is nowhere mentioned, 
and Sylla did not think it expedient to attempt to force the 
lines, but retired to refresh his men. The next day, apprehensive 
lest Archelaus should retire again to Ghalcis, he began to draw a 
trench round the enemy's camp as if to prevent his escape ; the 
royal army immediately sallied to interrupt the work, and for 
several hours, as Appian acknowledges, " the noblest feats of 
valour were performed both by Bomans and barbarians.'' The 
latter were at length driven in, after great mutual slaughter, 
and the Bomans, entering their lines at the same time, slew 
them in such multitudes, that the dvkes and rivulets of the 
plain flowed with blood. Archelaus, firm and undaunted in the 
midst of the confusion, provided for the safety of the survivors 
with a quickness and dexterity which won the admiration even 
of Sylla, and embarking them in transports, retired to Chalcis. 
The Boman general, seeing no further advantage to be gained 
till the arrival of a powerful fleet under Lucullus, having ravaged 
the whole of Boeotia, went into winter quarters in Thessaly. 

In the mean while the faction at Bome adverse to Sylla sent ^^^jJJJ^ 
Flaccus, who was Consul with Cinna, into Asia, at the head of Asia. 
two legions, and with a considerable fleet ; but the ships having 
been driven ashore by a gale of wind, were burnt by some of 
the king's soldiers, and Flaccus, who was an indifferent officer, 
and of a haughty and capricious temper, lost all control over his 
men ; some of whom went over to Sylla in Thessaly, and the 
rest submitted to the orders of Fimbria, a private senator, who 
without any commission from Bome, assumed the command, 
and barbarously murdered Flaccus. But though a bad citizen. 
Fimbria was a good soldier, and having fallen in with the army 
under another son of Mithridates,^ named after his father, he 
pursued him from place to place till he forced him into a defile, 
from which he with difficulty escaped by sea to Mitylene.* 

^ Plutarch, in Sylla. ^ Appian, in loco. 

3 Appian and Orosius relate that it was the king himself who fled from 
Fimbria. Plutarch also speaks of a skirmish at sea between Keoptolemus and 
Lucullus, in which the former was worsted. (Vita Luculli.) Memnon, c. 36. 

* Appian, in loco. 
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B.c.'S!^' These events disposed both parties to an accommodation. 
Mithridates, taught by experience to dread the Roman arms, 
sent instructions to Archelaus to treat for peace; and Sylla, 
jealous of the intentions of Fimbria^ who was committing atrocious 
ravages in Asia^ and still more alarmed by news from Rome, 
was glad of an opportunity to escape from the Mithridatic war. 
wit^Ai^. An interview accordingly was concerted, at which Sylla^ pro- 
lans, posed that Archelaus should place at his disposal, for the prose- 
cution of the civil war which was impending, the army and navy 
under his command; and that in return for this service he 
should be declared King of Fontus, and ally of Rome, in the 
room of his master, who was to be deposed and put to death. 
The brave Asiatic nobleman replied with becoming indignation, 
and bitterly reproached the Roman with his double baseness ; 
but Sylla, hardened in guilt and treachery, only derided his 
scruples, and scoffed at the idea of fidelity to a barbarian and a 
king ; and Plutarch, who relates the story, appears to think 
that Sylla had the best of the argument. 
Twrnspro- Archelaus, however, thought otherwise; and the Roman 
general was obliged to propose terms less inconsistent with 
honour and loyalty.^ These were : 1. That Mithridates should 
give up his fleet, consisting of seventy ships of the line, and all 
his prisoners. 2. That he should pay to Rome two thousand 
talents, (£387,500,) for the expenses of the war. 3. That he 
should confine himself to his hereditary dominions, ceding Asia 
Minor and Faphlagonia to the Romans, Bithynia to Nicomedes^ 
and Gappadocia to Ariobarzanes. 4. That he should be styled, 
as his father had been,^ the friend and ally of Rome.^ 

Archelaus, unwilling to make such important concessions 
without consulting Mithridates, agreed to give up all the places 
which he held in Greece, and to conclude a truce till the plea- 
sure of the king should be known. In the interval he scrupu- 
lously abstained from action of any kind ; whilst Svlla employed 
himself in plunder and exactions both in Greece and in Asia. At 
length the couriers who had been despatched to the king, returned 
with his answer, agreeing to all the conditions proposed except 
the cession of Faphlagonia ; and stating that he could have made 
much better terms with Fimbria, if he could have condescended 
to treat with so ambiguous a character. Sylla, upon this hint, 
took the alarm, and desired to have an interview with the king; 
which accordingly took place on a plain between Pergamus and 
Cypsellii, each party being accompanied by a few faithful fol- 

> Plutarch, in Svlla. 

^ Appian says that Archelaus fell afterwards under suspicion of " Bomanis- 
ing," but his account of the matter is neither probable nor consistent. See 
also Plutarch. 

8 Polybius, Excerpt., cxxxv. ■* Plutarch, in Sylla ; Appian, in loco. 
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lowers. 1 After some altercatioD, during which Sylla is said to J^ "m^*" 
have behaved with great heat and insolence, Mithridates con- 
sented to all the conditions without reserve, and returned in 
peace to his narrowed dominions. The B^oman general, on his 
return home, was allowed a magnificent triumph.^ 

It is judiciously observed by Florus,^ that though Sylla for- 
mally concluded a peace with the King of Pontus, yet he left 
Asia under the influence of a conflagration, smothered bat not 
extinguished, and certain to break out afresh with increased 
violence. The renewal of hostilities is, by all the Roman his- 
torians, unblushingly attributed to the perfidy of Mithridates ;^ 
although it appears from their own admissions, that he took up 
arms in self-defence, after remonstrance and negotiation had 
failed, to repel the unprovoked and unauthorised aggressions of 
Mursena. 

A rebellion having broken out among the natives of Colchis^ Renewal of 
and of the shores of the Bosphorus, Mithridates went in person r<^i^'!' 
to reduce them to order; and finding that their discontents 
arose, not from disafiection to his family, but from a national 
pride, which disdained dependence on the king of another 
country, he made his own son, Mithridates, King of Colchis, to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties. This young prince, how- 
ever, forgetting the duty which he owed to his sovereign and 
his father, very soon began to aim at absolute independence ; 
and the king was obliged to recall him, and to keep him under 
his own eye.^ The Golchians showing a disposition to resent 
this interference, a powerful standing army became necessary to 
preserve those wild districts in subordination; and Mursena, 
aflecting to consider this force as levied with a view to infringe 
the terms of the treaty with Rome, without any orders from the 
consuls or the senate, and prompted by the insatiable and 
shameless avarice, which was now the prevailing vice of the 
Roman character,^ entered the territories of the king, and march- 
ing to Cumse, a large trading seaport,^ not only plundered it of 
an immense quantity of merchandise, but, having slaughtered 
the horse-guards who opposed his sacrilegious attempts, carried 
off the treasures deposited in the temple, which was one of the 
richest in Asia. Mithridates, unwilling to involve himself in a 

^ Appian, in loco. Plutarch says that they met at Dardanns, and that 
Mithridates was followed by a splendid train and a great army, and Sylla by 
four cohorts and two hundred horse. 

2 Eutropius, V. sub finem. ^ Floras, iii. v. 

* Vide Appian, Floras, Orosius, Velleius Paterculus, &c., in loco. 

* Now Mmgrelia. 

^ Appian relates that the king chained his son with golden chains, and 
afterwards put him to death ; but it appears that he was alive many years 
afterwards. 

7 See Velleius Paterculus, ii. 33. ® Strabo, xiii. 
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B*?M^** ^^'*> despatched ministers to Sylla and to the senate^ complain- 
ing of the violence of Mursena ; who, in the spring, renewed his 
ravages, and crossing the Halys, laid waste forty villages in the 
king^s dominions, where no opposition was offered him, and re- 
turned loaded with booty into Galatia. 

The senate, however, were not disposed to interfere with effect, 
and contented themselves with sending a message to the king, 
that they regretted what had occurred, whilst they took no steps 
to restrain Mursena from continuing his depredations. Mithri- 
dates therefore had no alternative but to defend himself against 
this freebooter by force ; and hoping that the senate would not 
consider his defensive operations as any breach of the treaty 
Gordius with Sylla, he despatched Gordius, with such forces as could 
JJJJj^J^ immediately be spared, to protect the frontier, whilst he himself 
prepared to follow with fresh levies. The two generals met at 
the river Halys, and encamped on each side of the stream ; and 
Gordius, observing that Mursena was occupied in fortifying his 
position, remained quiet till the king should come up to rein- 
force him. After the junction of the royal troops, Mithridates 
was still very inferior in numbers to the Romans,^ whose line 
was formed in the most advantageous manner, having one flank 
defended by a broad and rapid river, and the other by a fortified 
eminence. But the king, perceiving that he could only hope 
for success from a coup de main, unexpectedly crossed the swollen 
stream with a chosen body of men, and took Mursena in flank, 
while the main body of his army, under Gordius, fording at a 
shallow place above, advanced to charge in front. The Romans 
made a brave defence ; but being thrown into confusion by the 
sudden attack of the royal guards, and by the extraordinary 
personal prowess of the king, which seemed to inspire his whole 
army, they were beaten from their entrenchments, and fled, with 
great loss, to the mountains, where many more perished amidst 
the trackless woods from cold and hunger. Mursena himself 
escaped, with difficulty, into Fhrygia, and all his garrisons 
in Cappadocia fell into the hands of Mithridates ; who, thankful 
for so complete and glorious a victory, offered a sacrifice to the 
gods on such a scale that it was impossible for some days to ap- 
proach the pyre. The flame was seen by night at the distance 
of above a hundred miles.^ 
Suspension In the mean while Sylla, who was envious of the plunder col- 
oj^ostiii- \qqIq^ by Mursena, wrote to him to abstain from further hos- 
tilities, and sent Galbinius into Fontus to pacify the king. 
Mithridates received him with the most splendid and generous 

' Appian, Eeb. Mith. 

- Appian, (Reb. Mitb.) says a thousand stadia, viz., a hundred and twenty- 
fiyo miles, at sea. 
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hospitality, accepted his apology, and readily laid down his ^'^•^^^^' 
arms, on a promise that Mursena should do the same. He had 
now leisure to turn his attention to the Colchians, who con- 
tinued to demand a king of their own, though they were per- 
fectly willing to be governed by a son of Mithridates. He ac- 
cordingly sent his younger son, Machares, to take possession of 
the throne ; and at the same time gave one of his children, a 
boy of four years old, as a hostage to Ariobarzanes, for the 
faithful performance of all the stipulations in the treaty : but 
that prince, dissatisfied with what had been done for him, sent 
legates to Rome to poison the ears of the senate with groundless 
jealousies and unfounded complaints against the King of Fontus. 
Mithridates, on his return from an expedition into the north, in 
which his armv had sustained a severe loss from the effects of 
the climate, endeavoured to counteract the mischievous designs 
of his neighbour by sending Gordius to Rome, to assure the 
senate that he had no intentions contrary to his promises or 
their will. But the ambassador easily discovered that, under 
fair professions, the senate entertained a determination to crush 
the power of his master; and on his return he completely 
satisfied the king that no dependence could be placed upon the 
friendship or the justice of Rome. He resolved therefore at all 
hazards, to prepare for the worst, and to strengthen himself 
against the impending danger ; and for this purpose he sent 
privately to his son-in-law, Tigranes, (who had recently assumed 
the diadem, and had named the metropolis of Armenia Tigrano- 
certa, after himself,^) desiring that he would prepare for the in- 
vasion of Cappadocia. That prince accordingly collected an 
immense^ army from every part of his dominions. At the same 
time he made overtures to Sertorius, now openly at war with 
the government, who undertook to assist him in the recovery of 
Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Gtilatia,^ and to 
confirm him in the sovereignty of all these kingdoms. The re- 
mainder of the summer and the whole winter were consumed in 
building ships, and in providing magazines of arms, stores, and 
provisions. Mercenary troops to the amount of a hundred and 
forty thousand infantry* were engaged, not only in every part 
of Asia, but among several European nations. 

Early in the ensuing spring the king marched into Bithynia. Mithridates 
Nicomedes was now dead, and his kingdom, being declared a Bithynia. 
Roman province, was governed by Cotta the Praetor ; who, being 
unable to resist the forces led against him, fled to Chalcis, with- 

^ He was at this time also King of Syria. Appian, in Syriacis ; Justin, 
xl. 1, 2. 

2 Appian, (Reb. Mith.,) says three hundred thousand men. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. Plutarch says a hundred and twenty thousand. Vita Luculli. 
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uc'74^' ^^^ striking a blow. Nudus^ the admiral^ attempting to make 
some resistance^ was defeated^ with the loss of three thousand 
men, while scarce twenty of the royal army were slain.^ The 
whole kingdom immediately submitted to Mithridates; Faphla- 
gonia soon afterwards followed this example; and the whole 
province of Asia^ wearied and exhausted by the exactions of the 
Boman usurers and publican s^ revolted once more^ and declared 
for the king.^ 
u^^faMito I^iicuUus, who had been severely censured in the former war 
conduct the for refusing to co-operate with Fimbria^^and thereby permitting 
^"^* the army of Mithridates to escape, when it might have been 

entirely destroyed, desirous of recovering his reputation, pro- 
cured himself to be appointed to the conduct of the war, and 
arrived in Asia with a powerful fleet and army, whilst Gotta 
was preparing to attack the king. This general, mortified at 
being superseded^ and anxious to anticipate Lucullus in the 
glory of defeating the enemy, hastened his operations unad- 
visedly, and was 'defeated by Mithridates with the loss of four 
thousand Romans slain, and of nearly the whole of his fleet cap- 
' tured. The survivors escaped into Chalcedon, where they were 

closely besieged by the enemy, and but for the timely arrival of 
Lucullus, must have fallen into their hands, 
c^^. Mithridates immediately marched with his whole army to 

besiege Cyzicus, a city on the Propontis, which formed the 
principal connection^ between Bithynia and the province of Asia, 
and the possession of which was consequently of the highest 
importance. It would be useless, and indeed impracticable, to 
enter into any calculation of the actual numbers of his army, or 
of the troops opposed to him under Lucullus ; for Appian and 
Plutarch not only contradict each other, but, in their eagerness 
to amplify the honour of their hero, they perpetually convict 
themselves of exaggeration ; and there is no other existing 
history upon which we can rely for information. The probability 
seems to be that both armies were numerous and well-appointed, 
and that there was no great disparity in any respect. 

The siege of Cyzicus was regularly formed, and the harbour 
was blockaded, when Lucullus arrived ; and so completely was 
the surrounding country occupied by the enemy, that the Roman 
general could find no means of conveying the intelligence of his 
arrival to the citizens ; who, alarmed by the numbers of the 
besiegers, and by the eflect of their artillery, after a few in- 
elFectual elForts to dislodge the engines from the batteries, and 

^ Appian, in loco. 

' Appian ; Plutarch, in Lucullo ; Epitome Liyii, lib. xciii. 

' Plutarch, in LucuUo ; Orosius, vi. 2. 

* Strabo, xii. ; Florus, iii. 6. 
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to burn the fleet, were ready to surrender their town. At length ^'^'y^^^- 
a person was found who undertook to swim upon bladders^ by ' ' 
night into the harbour^ with letters to Fisistratus, the governor^ 
and the Cyzicenes were induced to hold out^ in the hope of 
being shortly relieved. In the mean time the arms of the king 
were everywhere crowned with success ; Manius, or Marius,^ 
who had been sent to his succour by Sertorius^ gained an ad- 
vantage in a rencontre with Lucullus ; and Eumachus, his lieu- 
tenant in Phrygia^ defeated the Romans with great slaughter, 
and drove them out of the country, while he daily extended on 
every side the alliances and the resources of his master. 

But Lucullus, aware of the difficulty which must arise to Mithridates 
Mitbridates in providing for so vast an army in a narrow terri- Lege! 
tory, studiously protracted the operations of the campaign till 
scarcity and its constant attendant, pestilence, began to be felt 
in the royal camp. The surrounding marshes also, exhaling 
unwholesome vapours, spread disease among the soldiers, and 
the necessity of changing quarters became every day more ap- 
parent. The king, disappointed by the obstinate resistance of 
the town, resolved to make one bold effort to storm the place 
before he would quit it ; but the garrison, having notice of his 
design, contrived to set fire to the principal battery upon Mount 
Dindymus, which commanded the fortifications; and he was 
obliged to draw off his forces by night. This, however, was not 
effected without considerable loss : the Romans hung upon his 
rear, and severely galled his troops, already disheartened and 
exhausted, so that great numbers were slain, many were made 
prisoners^ and most of the baggage and material was taken. 
The king, embarking for Parium, another town on the Pro- 
pontis, sent his army over land to Lampsacus, whence he soon 
afterwards removed it, together with the inhabitants of the city, 
by sea, whilst he manned his fleet, under the command of 
Alexander and Dionysius, with twenty thousand picked men, 
sent him by Sertorius.^ 

But fortune had once more changed sides, and nothing but ^Jj^Jjm. 
disasters ensued. News arrived that Deiotarus, King, or rather 
Tetrarch of Galatia, had attacked and defeated the several de- 
tachments of the royal army posted in his dominions ;^ the fleet, 
which had sailed for Lemnos, was pursued thither by Lucullus, 
and, in two naval actions, was completely broken ; the two ad- 
mirals and Manius were taken prisoners in a cave on the shore ; 
Dionysius swallowed poison, Manius was put to death as a 

^ Orosius, loc. cit. * Al. Varius. 

3 Appian, loc. cit. Prideaux, we know not on what authority, says ten 
thousand. Part ii. b. vii. 
^ Orosius, vii. 2. 
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J'e V?^' traitor, and Alexander was reserved to grace the triumph of the 
Roman general.^ The king himself, in attempting to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of Lucullus to withdraw his fleet and 
army into Fontus, was overtaken by a violent storm, in which 
most of his ships were lost or damaged. The flag-ship,^ a 
vessel of unusual burden, became unmanageable, and not an- 
swering her helm, was in great danger of foundering at sea ; 
and Mithridates was obliged to hail a privateer, which was 
fortunately in sight, and to entrust his person to the fidelity 
of a pirate; by whose assistance, after undergoing almost 
incredible dangers and hardships, he was landed at Heraclea, 
and thence made his way to Amisus, and subsequently to 
Sinope.3 
ffisactivi^ But the spirit of Mithridates seemed even greater in adversity 
tions. than in the midst of success.^ He scarcely gave himself a 
moment to recover from his fatigues before he commenced the 
reparation of his losses. He sent immediately to Tigranes and 
to Machares, to levy all the troops they could command, and to 
march to his assistance ; at the same time he despatched am- 
bassadors to the Farthians and the Scythians, requiring rein- 
forcements. Diodes, who was charged with a large sum of 
money, as a subsidy to the former nation, and with some hos- 
tages, whom the king now thought it expedient to restore to 
them, converted the gold to his own use; and, deserting to 
Lucullus, put the hostages into his hands. The levies mean- 
while proceeded, and troops were continually arriving at head 
quarters ; so that in a short time the king once again had a 
formidable army^ under his command, and was in a condition 
to offer battle to the Roman general. Lucullus, however, was 
anxious to protract the war ; and though his encomiast, Plutarch, 
endeavours to make out a case in his favour, and represents him 
as defending his conduct in a council of war with considerable 
ingenuity, we may gather from several hints dropped by Appian^ 
and other writers, that he was not exempt from the reigning 
vice of his country, and was in this instance sacrificing the real 
interests of Rome to his own love of plunder. Accordingly he 
marched his army into the richest districts, and besieged the 
most opulent towns ; nor would he suffer any of the cities to be 

^ Appian, in loco ; EutropiuB, yL 

3 Ibid. ; Plutarch, in LucuUo. OroBios makes the number of ships lost 
eighty : Appian, sixty. 
3 Orosius, loc. cit. 

* Florus, iii. 5 ; Appian, passim. 

^ It is idle to inquire respecting numbers among conflicting authorities ; 
each so continuaUy contradicts the other and itself, that one makes ihe king 
lose three times as many men in a retreat as he is stated to have led into the 
field. Appian, Plutarch, in Lucullo, &c 

* De Beb. Mith. Vide Menmon, cap. 45, 46, 47. 
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taken by storm, lest the plunder should be destroyed or secreted g"^-.^^®" 
by the soldiers. 

During this period Amisus and Eupatoria^ (which latter place 
Mithridates had recently built^ and had named after himself, 
intending to transfer thither the seat of empire,) were rather 
watched than regularly beleaguered by the main body of the 
army under Lucullus ; and Themiscyra, an important town on 
the river Thermodon, was surrounded by a detachment com- 
manded by Mursena, who pushed his operations with more 
vigour, though the workmen employed in throwing up the 
trenches were continually annoyed by wild beasts, let loose 
among them from the town, as well as by hives of bees flung 
over from the walls. ^ 

Early in the spring Lucullus, alarmed at the growing discon- B&tties be. 
tents of his soldiers, advanced to meet Mithridates, who lay en- c^^ ^d 
camped behind the mountains. An attempt on the part of the Mithridates. 
Romans to gain possession of the heights which command the 
passes through these wooded steeps occasioned an action, in 
which Lucullus was defeated with great loss, and Pomponius, 
his master of the horse, was wounded and taken prisoner, while 
his troops fled with precipitation. This brave officer, being 
brought before the king, was asked ^* upon what terms he would 
serve Mithridates V — '^ On condition that he serves Rome,^^ 
replied the undaunted patriot. Some of the courtiers were dis- 
posed to resent this boldness ; but the king nobly observed, 
"Integrity is rendered more respectable by adversity ;'' and 
instantly ordered him to be set at liberty. Lucullus, upon this 
defeat, retired behind the mountains ; but being distressed for 
want of provisions, he sent a strong escort by a circuitous route 
to convoy supplies from Cappadocia. The party, on its return, 
was descried by the king, who sent a troop to intercept it ; but 
the Romans, making a more vigorous defence than was expected, 
repelled the assailants, and put them to flight. Mithridates 
immediately rushed from the eminence on which he was posted, 
and with loud shouts compelled his men to rally, and renew the 
charge; and such, it is said^ was the terror inspired by his 
tremendous voice and the fierceness of his onset, that the Romans 
fled in all directions, and the whole convoy remained in the 
hands of the victors. The Roman camp was now severely 
pressed by scarcity, as well as disheartened by defeat, and the 
men murmured loudly against their general, for having given the 
barbarians time to collect and organize a force which could no 
longer be opposed ; while Mithridates^ on the other hand, began 
to conceive hopes, by cutting oflF the supplies of the enemy, to • 
oblige him to retreat, without hazarding a battle, a measure 

^ Appian, in loco. 
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t'c'73^^' which would inevitably have led to the destruction of his army^ 
amid the wilds of the country into which he had advanced.^ 

But in this expectation he was deceived by an unfortunate 
accident. A troop of horse, which had been detached to inter- 
cept some provisions going to the Roman camp, was, through 
mismanagement, engaged in a narrow defile, in which it had 
Total rout not room to act^ and was completely routed ; in consequence of 
oftoe royal ^j^jg disaster, the right wing of the royal army became exposed to 
an attack in flank, and the king was obliged to order a hasty 
retreat. The army, imagining that the Romans were upon 
them, fled in the greatest confusion^ without their baggage, and 
without waiting for orders of any kind ; so that the king^ with 
a few of his principal officers, vainly attempting to rally them^ 
was left behind on foot^ and Dorylaus was killed by the crowd, 
which he could neither stop nor reduce to order. Lucullus^ 
astonished to see the enemy in full retreat, when no one thought 
even of a serious skirmish, hastily pursued ; and the king would 
have been taken prisoner had he not^ with admirable presence 
of mind, driven back among the foremost of his pursuers a 
mule laden with gold and silver, and scattered all the money 
and jewels he had about him on the road. While the soldiers 
were gathering up these treasures and flghting with each other 
for the greatest share^ he had time to recover his horse, and to 
escape beyond their reach. ^ 

But the defeat, comparatively bloodless, was nevertheless 
completely ruinous to the aflairs of the king ; who now saw no 
resource but to collect his cavalry and light troops^ and to retire 
with all possible speed into the dominions of his son-in-law 
Noble reso- Tigraucs. Prcviously to his departure he sent Bacchides,^ the 
princesses, chief of his cunuchs, to inform the unfortunate ladies of his 
family of what had happened, and to recommend that they should 
rather die than fall into the hands of the enemy. One is said 
to have repined at this recommendation ; but the rest, thanking 
the eunuch for his courtesy, and the king for his kind care of 
their honour, died by their own hands: Hipsicratea alone 
mounted her horse, and by means of most wonderful exertions, 
overtook the king, and accompanied him in his flight, 
saccesses of Lucullus now took Cabira, in which he found abundance of 
treasure, and advancing through Paphlagonia into Fontus, he 
received the submission of the whole kingdom^ except Amisus, 

^ No notice is necoBsary of an abBurd Btory related in this place by Appian 
and Plutarch, (one of whom has manifestly borrowed it from the other,) re- 
specting an attempt made by Mithridates to assassinate Lucullus. 

^ In this place Appian, after saying that the king lost nearly all his caTalry, 
makes him retreat into Armenia with the same number of horse which he had 
when he first took the field. 

3 Al. Bacchus. 
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which stai held out for the king, under the command of the tc.'jr^' 
faithful and experienced general^ Callimachus ; till^ after a siege 
of nearly two years^ the town was surprised by a stratagem 
while the garrison was at dinner. Callimachus^ in order to 
make good his retreat by sea, set fire to the houses, and em- 
barking in haste, escaped with all his men. The Roman 
general, mortified to have occasioned the destruction of so fine a 
city, ordered his soldiers to extinguish the flames ; but they, in 
their eagerness to fly upon the spoil, paid no regard to the word 
of command ; and although he tried, by threats, promises, and 
even bribes, to gain their attention, they were so occupied in 
securing their plunder, that Amisus was reduced to a heap of 
ashes. ^ 

Lucullus being thus undisputed master of all the dominions M'Sfh2-*es°' 
of Mithridates, Machares, who had been made King of the 
Bosphorians by his indulgent father, provided for his own safety 
by purchasing a separate peace,^ and was declared, as his grand- 
father had been, the friend and ally of Rome.^ The Roman 
general, unable immediately to prosecute a war with Tigranes, 
at that time the most powerful monarch in Asia, sent an am- 
bassador^ to demand that he should deliver up the King of 
Fontus, on pain of being deemed an enemy of the Roman state. 
Tigranes, who was engaged at the siege of Ptolemais,^ in Pales- 
tine, on receiving this message, hastened to conclude a treaty 
with Queen Alexandra, on terms more favourable than she had 
any reason to hope, in order that he might be at liberty to 
return to the defence of his own dominions ; and he replied to 
the proposal of Lucullus with becoming indignation. His con- 
duct on this, as on other occasions, sufficiently confutes the 
childish story related by Plutarch,^ and retailed by the learned 
but somewhat credulous Prideaux,^ that Mithridates met with 
a very cold reception in Armenia, and through the insolent 
pride of his son-in-law was not admitted to the presence for 
several months. 

The Roman General, meanwhile, having settled to his satis- 
faction the embarrassed affairs of the province of Asia Minor, 
and having also amassed vast wealth, collected all the troops he 
could muster in the east, and moved towards Armenia^ leaving 
Sornatius with a strong division to keep Pontus quiet, and to 
watch Machares,^ whose treachery to his father and benefactor 
precluded all reliance on his fidelity to his new engagements. 

' This city and Sinope, which shared a similar fate, were afterwards rebuilt 
and restored by Lucullus. Yid. Appian, Mith. 
^ Appian, in loco. ^ Plutarch, in LucuUo. 

* Appius Clodius. * Josephus, xii. 24. 

• In LucuUo. 7 Part ii. book Ti. 
^ Appian, ibid. 
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LucuUus^ advanciug to the Euphrates^ passed it in the midst of 
the rainy season^ and plundering all the country between that 
river and the Tigris^ crossed the latter stream without opposition 
nearly opposite to the royal city Tigranocerta.^ Tigranes, in- 
formed at length of the arrival of the enemy so near his metro- 
polis^ despatched Metrobarzanes to observe his motions, and to 
prevent his laying waste the country ; but this brave and faith- 
ful statesman was an unskilful general^ and LucuUus soon found 
an opportunity to surprise and cut him off with the greater part 
of his army. The king was so much alarmed by his miscarriage^ 
that he hastily quitted the capital, and took refuge in the 
strongholds of Mount Taurus, leaving Mazeus to defend the 
palace and the city. The former, however, could not be main- 
tained against the artillery of the Romans, directed by Sextilius, 
and Mazeus was obliged to abandon it to be plundered, after 
having conveyed the princesses and the ladies of the court into 
the citadel, in which he was closely besieged. Lucullus did not 
think fit to march in pursuit of the two kings, with so consider- 
able a force in his rear y^ and he therefore awaited the reduction 
of Tigranocerta. In the mean time the king felt great uneasi- 
ness respecting the situation of the princesses, and he sent a 
chosen body of only six thousand of his guards, who advanced 
fearlessly to the gates of the city, took the ladies under their 
protection, fought their way back through the whole Roman 
army without material loss, and rejoined the royal camp in 
triumph. The siege continued to be closely pressed, it being 
the object of Lucullus to draw Tigranes to attack him on the 
plain, to which his anxiety for the safety of the city, and his 
natural impatience strongly inclined him. For a time he was 
restrained by the prudent advice of Mithridates, (who was now 
again recruiting in Fontus, and who entreated him in every 
letter which he wrote, on no account to hazard a battle,) as well 
as by the representations of Taxiles, having arrived at head- 
quarters with some reinforcements; but as his strength was 
daily augmented by the arrival of fresh troops to his assistance, 
and his anger was provoked by the harassing attacks of Mursena, 
who hung on his rear, and cut off his convoys, he resolved to 
raise his standard, and march at once to the relief of Mazeus 
and the garnson. 

According to the despatch sent to the senate by Lucullus, the 
King of Armenia brought into the field a hundred and fifty 



' Tigranocerta was built on the east side of the Tigris, about two days' 
journey above the site of ancient Nineveh : it was prodigiously strong, and 
erected with all that attention to splendid luxury which characterised the 
despots of the east. 

* Dion Cassius, lib. xxxv. 
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thousand infantry, seventeen thousand heavy cavalry, thirty-eight b"'^?^** 
thousand light horse, and twenty thousand archers and slingers, 
besides an uncounted multitude of pioneers, artillery-men, and 
labourers. The Roman general, not intimidated by the sight 
of so vast an army, left six thousand men under Mursena to 
maintain the blockade of the city, and advanced to meet the 
enemy with about ten thousand heavy-armed troops, and a 
thousand light infantry. Observing that Tigranes came on 
without precaution^ he despatched a troop of horse by a circuitous 
route to occupy an eminence^ in the rear of the royal army; and 
when, after a furious charge, the Romans gave way and fled 
before the enemy^s heavy horse, upon a concerted signal the 
Roman cavalry rushed from their post, and attacking the vic- 
torious troops in the rear, occasioned so sudden a panic^ that 
nothing was thought of but hasty flight ; and Lucullus pursued 
them till nightfall with prodigious slaughter.^ Tigranes him- 
self escaped with difficulty, and his royal diadem, with a great 
quantity of rich plunder, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
The Grecian mercenaries in the city, perceiving what had hap- « , * - 
pened, mutinied, and, notwithstanding the exertions of Mazeus Tigranes, 
to disarm them, they overcame the native garrison, and opened SfTi^SSif 
the gates to the Romans.* The treasures found in Tigranocerta ^®'^* 
exceeded all the former spoils won by Lucullus, and in coined 
specie alone he is said to have taken eight thousand talents, 
nearly two millions sterling.^ The soldiers, revelling in every 
kind of luxury, became corrupted and enervated; and discipline 
was so little regarded, that they openly censured the measures 
of the general, and refused to obey such orders as did not meet 
their approbation. 

A few days only after this brilliant and decisive victory, Mithridates 
Mithridates joined his son-in-law with the forces which he had JSSy.**^* 
been able to collect in his own dominions, where his levies had 
been greatly facilitated by the insubordination prevailing among 
the troops under Somatius, who were even more refractory than 
the main army. Tigranes, now fully convinced of the sound- 
ness of the advice which he had before disregarded, com- 
mitted the whole conduct of the war to Mithridates, and made 
him commander-in-chief of the forces. The King of Fontus 
immediately prepared to recruit the army by reinforcements 
drawn from every quarter in which the court of Armenia re- 
tained any influence ; but his principal anxiety was to engage 
in his cause Arsaces, King of Parthia,^ who had formerly been 
defeated and rendered tributary by Tigranes. That wily monarch, 

' Appian, loc. cit. ^ Plutarch, in Lucullo. 

' Memnon, 58, 59 ; Epit. Livii, 98. * Dion, xxxv. j Appian, in loc. 

* Plutarch, in Lucullo. ^ Sallust, Fragmenta, lib. iv. 
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B.'c'.'fi!**' ^^^^^^ ^^ flattered the Armenians with fair promises^ made 
overtures at the same time to LucuUus^ intending to afford 
assistance to neither, but to profit by their mutual hostility.^ 

Muttoy in The Roman senerai, however, saw through his duplicity ; 

the Roman , ^i i i- /. * • i . n 

anny. and aware that the neutrality of Araaces might eventually prove 
more dangerous than his enmity, resolved to suspend for the 
present his operations against Mithridates, and to march into 
Farthia. With this design he sent orders to Sornatius to 
evacuate Fontus, and to join him with all the forces under his 
command ; but the soldiers there, insisting that the chastise- 
ment of the Farthian king was only a pretext for protracting 
the war, mutinied, and openly declared that they would return 
to Rome; and the same disorder extending itself to head- 
quarters also, the general was compelled to forego his Farthian 
expedition. 
Sdprn^ The delay occasioned by these events enabled Mithridates to 
dei^of collect an army of seventy thousand chosen men, whom he daily 
' exercised in the Roman manner of fightings and trained to the 
most exact discipline ; so that by the middle of the summer he 
was enabled to harass Lucullus with frequent skirmishes, and to 
cut off his foraging parties, whilst he carefully avoided a general 
action. The Roman commander, finding that he could not 
force him to a battle, made a demonstration upon Artaxata^ 
where the princesses and ladies of the court resided ; and the 
impatience of Tigranes once more prompted him to disregard 
the prudent suggestions of his father-in-law, and to march out 
with his whole army to their relief; but when he came up with 
the enemy near the river Arsamia, his cavalry fell short of his 
expectations, and the Romans obtained a decisive advantage. 
The three Asiatic sovereigns fled from the field ;^ and, if Fla- 
tarch may be believed, Mithridates himself evinced symptoms of 
cowardice little consistent with his accustomed fierceness and 
dauntless intrepidity. Lucullus, encouraged by this success, 
advanced in pursuit of the fugitives, who led him into the wild 
and bleak districts on the north of Armenia, in which, as the 
autumn advanced, his men suffered severely from the climate, 
as well as from the hostility of the natives ;^ till at length they 
unanimously refused to advance further.^ Upon this he turned 
back, and, marching southward, passed Mount Taurus, and 
entered into Mesopotamia, where he sat down before Nisibis, 
one of the strongest fortifications in Asia, at that time well- 
garrisoned, and commanded by a brother of Tigranes.^ The 

^ Dion, XXXV. 

^ Tigranes, Mithridates, and Darius, King of Media. Frideaux, ii. 6. (But 
Dion mentions Mithridates, Prince of Media, lib. xxxy.) 

^ Dion, XXXY. 3 ; Appian, Mith. * Plutarch, in LucuUo ; Orosius, tI. 8. 
* Dion, loc. cit. 
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city held out against all the efforts of the Romans for several ^'^'^r^' 
months^ but was at last taken by assault during the darkness of 
a winter nighty and rewarded the captors not only with abund- 
ance of prize-money, but with the comfort of excellent winter 
quarters. 

Whilst Lucullus was thus occupied, Tigranes not only re- ^f^^^^^ 
covered the greater part of his hereditary dominions, but ven- dates, 
tured also to make incursions into Cappadocia; and Mithridates, 
having obtained from him four thousand of his own best soldiers^ 
fell upon the Roman garrisons wherever he could find them, 
and put them to the sword almost without resistance. So great 
was the terror inspired by the rapidity of his movements and 
the suddenness of his attacks, that he laid waste a considerable 
portion of the Greater Armenia,^ and recovered most of the 
strong places which had been taken by the Romans. But being 
at length wounded in the knee by a stone from a sling, and by 
an arrow under the eye,^ he was obliged to abstain from active 
exertion ; and he took the opportunity which offered of return- 
ing into his own country, where his subjects received him with 
the most enthusiastic joy.^ His wounds soon healed under the 
skilful treatment of an Agarian surgeon ; and he again eagerly 
took the field against the Roman generals commanding in 
Fontus. He had before defeated Fabius with considerable loss; 
and he now so distressed Sornatius and Triarius that they 
sent to Lucullus, earnestly entreating him to come to their 
assistance. 

The spring was now approaching, and the refractory army in Defeat of 
Nisibis being with great diflSculty prevailed on to quit their '''^**^"*- 
quarters, were so dilatory in their movements that they arrived 
too late to be of any service to their comrades : for Mithridates 
having driven Triarius into a defile, attacked him at advantage, 
and would have cut off his whole corps in a marsh, had not a 
Roman soldier, assuming the dress of a native who had fallen, 
approached the king, and while he pretended to give him some 
private information, stabbed him in the groin.^ The wound so 
unexpectedly inflicted occasioned him to faint, and the army, 
alarmed for the safety of their king, suffered the enemy to 
escape. When Mithridates came to himself, he expressed his 
displeasure in strong terms against his officers ;^ and notwith- 
standing his wound and his age, he prepared to renew the 
combat at daybreak the next morning. The contest was long 
and obstinate ; but the courage and military skill of Mithridates 
prevailed, and Triarius was completely defeated, with the loss of 

1 Now Turcomania. ' Appian, in loc. 

3 Dion, XXXV. * Appian, loc. cit. 

'* Dion, loc. cit. 
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t'.c.'S^^' seven thousand men slain on the field of battle^ of whom a 
hundred and fifty were centurions^ and twenty-four military 
tribunes.^ This was the most fatal overthrow which the forces 
of the republic had sustained for many years ; and it succeeded^ 
for the present^ in putting an end to the war, and in securing 
Mithridates in the triumphant possession of his kingdom : for 
when LucuUus arrived soon afterwards, and neglected to bury 
the slain,^ he lost even the shadow of authority over his army, 
which became so entirely disorganized, that nothing more was 
attempted during that year.^ 

In the mean while the allies of the king were employed in 
expelling the Roman garrisons from their several kingdoms ; 
and Mithridates the Mede/ son-in-law to Tigranes, having 
fallen in with a large detachment marching towards Pontus, 
routed it with great slaughter. The whole of Asia was now 
rapidly returning to the state in which LucuUus found it ; and 
the effect of his long campaigns appeared only in his enormous 
wealth, the splendid library^ which he had collected, and in the 
improvements which Mithridates had introduced into his own 
tactics and the discipline of his troops from frequent observation 
of the Roman military system. The affectionate loyalty with 
which this great prince was regarded throughout his dominions 
enabled him to repair with unusual despatch the losses which 
Arrival of he had Sustained ; and when Porapey arrived in Galatia, to 
ABiaT^ supersede LucuUus in the command, the kingdom was not only 
completely reduced to order, but the treasury was replenished, 
and the king had taken the field at the head of an army, if not 
so numerous,^ yet better, calculated to meet the Roman legions 
than any which he had before opposed to them. 

Phraates^ having succeeded Arsaces in the kingdom of Parthia^ 
renewed his ancient friendship with Mithridates, and offered to 
contract an alliance offensive and defensive with him. But no 
sooner did he learn that Pompey had taken the command of the 
Roman army, than his courage failed him : and he sent privately 
to assure the general that he would in all things obey the will 
of the senate. Mithridates, not aware of his perfidy, felt him- 
self in a condition to refuse the humiliating terms proposed to 
him by Pompey ; but soon afterwards, having received intelli- 
gence of all that had passed, he despatched ambassadors to the 
camp, and desired to treat for peace. The conditions, however, 

* Appian, in loo. ^ Plutarch, in Pompeio. ' Dion, loc cit. 

* See Dion Cass. xxxv. * Isidor., Orig. vi. 3. 

* Appian (Mith.) says thirty-three thousand men. Plutarch (in Pompeio) 
says that he lost ten thousand in the battle which followed ; when, according 
to all the authorities, he was left nearly destitute of troops. This is only one 
among a thousand examples of the inaccuracy and inconsistency of these his- 
torians. Florus, iii. 5. 
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insisted upon were such as he could not submit to either with a.m. sgss. 
honour or safety ; for he was required^ as a preliminary step^ to 
disband his forces, and to deliver up all those persons in his 
camp who had ever sided with Borne ; whom Pompey designated 
by the term '^ deserters/' suflSciently implying the fate which 
would await them in his hands. ^ 

Negotiation having thus failed, the king intrenched bimself ^^ew^f 
in a commanding situation, where it was not practicable todaticwar. 
attack him, and endeavoured to draw out the time in harassing 
skirmishes with the foraging parties. By these Pompey was so 
much distressed,^ that he was obliged to withdraw his troops 
out of Pontus and Cappadocia into the Lesser Armenia for the 
convenience of supplies. Mithridates, in great hope of driving 
him into the provinces by pursuing the same mode of warfare, 
followed the camp at a distance, till he found an eminence on 
which he could securely establish his head-quarters, and whence 
he might advantageously annoy the enemy. He was unable 
long to maintain this post from the scarcity of water, and he 
retired to a greater distance ; upon which the Boman general 
immediately occupied the deserted encampment, and, availing 
himself of the superior science of his country, sank wells within 
his trenches, and procured an abundant supply.^ But the 
royal troops still continued to invest the outposts, and provisions 
were obtained with difficulty ; till at length Pompey, weary of 
such continual provocations, and ashamed of his inaction, resolved 
to venture upon a general engagement. With this view he ad- 
vanced towards the king's camp, who remained quietly behind 
his trenches, and suffered the Bomans to besiege him above six 
weeks without attempting a sally ; and when at last his provi- 
sions were exhausted, he succeeded in withdrawing through the 
enemy's lines by night without loss or interruption,^ and pitched 
his camp on the western bank of the Euphrates. When Pompey 
discovered that the army had escaped, he hastily followed, and 
encamped in front of their lines ; and being now severely pressed 
by famine, and afraid of being drawn on further into an ex- 
hausted country, if Mithridates should cross the river, he made 
an attempt to surprise him by night.^ In this he was prevented 
by the vigilance of the sentinels, who gave timely notice that 

' Dion Cassius, lib. xxivi. 

2 Eutrop., vi. ; Florus, iii. 3 j Epitome Livii, lib. c. 

' Plutarch, in Fompeio ; Appian, in Mithridaticis. 

* Plutarch (ib.) accuses the king of having ordered all his sick to be slain. But 
at that season there could not have been many sick in six weeks ; nor was the 
retreat effected with such haste and trepidation as to render a few invalids 
any considerable impediments. Plutarch's enmity to kings is the sole founda- 
tion of the story. 

^ Plutarch here gives us, according to his custom, a marvellous dream and 
a portent. 
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ic'e?^' the Romans were in motion; and the king, with his usual 
rapidity, had armed himself^ and drawn up his men in order of 
battle^ when the vanguard of the enemy approached the in- 
trenchments. It was now too late to retreat^ and Fompey 
unwillingly gave the word to charge.^ As the Romans advanced 
the archers and slingers of the royal army discharged clouds of 
light missiles, and when they came still nearer^ the light infantry 
hurled their thonged javelins ; but the moon, which was near 
her setting, shone directly in the eyes of the king's troops, and 
so lengthened the shadows of the enemy, that they entirely mis- 
calculated their distance, and their weapons fell without effect. 
The heavy-armed legions of the Romans thus appeared as if in- 

2«^^^ vulnerable ; and the Asiatic troops, seeing not one man fallen 
' amid so many missiles, were seized with a panic and fled ; but 
being intercepted by the river^ most of them were either slain or 
drowned in attempting to escape. Mithridates himself, after 
performing astonishing feats of strength and valour, and having 
in vain used every endeavour to save his army, broke through 
the Roman legions at the head of his body-guard of eight 
hundred chosen warriors^ and handled all who opposed him so 
severely that no one dared to pursue him. Among this valiant 
corps was the Queen Hipsicratea, armed like a man, and mounted 
on a Persian charger of extraordinary beauty. This faithful 
lady not only fought by the side of the king in his greatest 
danger, but when he had lost all his servants, she attended like 
a groom upon his person, and even bestowed her care upon his 
horse, which she fed and rubbed down at night, and accoutred 
in the morning. Her attachment was ardently returned by 
Mithridates, who made her the partner of his inmost counsels, 
and often declared that whilst he continued to possess Hipsicrates, 
(for so he playfully called her from her masculine courage,) he 
should never cease to be a king. 

Escape of Meanwhile the Roman s'eneral pursued him so closely^ that 

queen. hc was Compelled to dismiss the few troops which had escaped 
with him ; and accompanied only by the queen and two faithful 
officers of his court, he reached the strong castle of Sinoria,^ 
which he had erected between the Greater and Lesser Armenia,^ 
and in which a considerable treasure was deposited. Hence 
taking with him six hundred talents, (about £120,000,) he 
hastened onward to the source of the Euphrates,^ and directed 

1 Appian, ibid. ; Dion, xxxvi. ' Orosius, vi. 4. 

3 Pfatorch calls this fortress Inora, and Appian Sinorega ; but Strabo, (who 
in lib. xii. gives an account of all the fortresses built bj Mithridates upon this 
boundary,) names it Sinoria. 

* Now Turcomania and Aladiilia. 

' Plutarch, in Fompeio ; Frideaux, loco citato : but Appian says, '* ad ostia 
Euphratis." 



son. 
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his flight through Colchis towards the Bosphorus. But fresh ^'^q^^' 
embarrassments awaited him : his son Machares, King of the 
Bosphorians^ was a zealous supporter of the Roman interest^^ and 
showed no inclination to be involved in his father's danger; 
whilst Tigranes, profiting by past experience^ not only refused 
to embroil himself with Fompey^ but is even said to have pro- 
claimed a reward for the capture of Mithridates. 

It happened that the King of Armenia was at this time at condactof 
war with his own son, (also named Tigranes,) the grandson of 2S^* 
Mithridates. This prince, being conquered by his father, fled 
for protection to his grandfather, who was then encamped 
between the rivers Euphrates and Araxes, on the spot where 
Fompey defeated him ;^ but learning on the road the event of 
that action, he threw himself upon the mercy of the Roman 
general. His father, alarmed lest Fompey should take part 
with him, sacrificed the cause of Mithridates to his fears, and 
hastened to lay his diadem iu abject submission at the feet of the 
conqueror, making a merit of his unnatural conduct in offering 
a hundred talents, (nearly £20,000,) for the head of his father- 
in-law. Fompey effected a temporary reconciliation between 
the rival suppliants ; but the young Tigranes proved as refrac- 
tory to his new master as he was undutiful to his father, and 
he was shortly afterwards arrested, and sent to Rome to be 
reserved for the day of triumph. 

The King of Fontus, thus deserted by all upon whom he had Hardships 
been accustomed to rely, continued his flight^ northwards, Suthridates. 
among the fierce nations who inhabited the countries near the 
Palus Mseotis, whom he found warmly attached to his cause, 
and ready to make every exertion that might impede the pursuit 
of Fompey. The Romans, passing near the great Caucasian 
range, arrived among the Albanians, whose king, Oraeses,^ avail- 
ing himself of the Roman Saturnalia,^ crossed the river Cyrus^ 
with a powerful army to attack the camp in the midst of the 
disorders occasioned by that disgusting festival. But a Roman 
army under the great Fompey was not to be thus surprised by 
a barbarian chieftain ; and Oraeses found a reception so different 
from his expectations, that he was glad to sue for peace, and to 
offer the Romans the best winter quarters his dominions would 
afford, with abundance of all kinds of provisions. 

In the spring Fompey advanced against the Iberians, a war- 
like independent tribe, who boasted that they had never sub- 
mitted to any foreign yoke, not even to Alexander of Macedon. 
These were zealously attached to the cause of Mithridates, or 

* Dion Cass., mvi. ; Appian. '^ Orosius, ibid. ' Appian, in loc. 

^ Dion Cass., xxxvi., Al. Orodes. * Plutarch, in Pompeio. 
^ Strabo and Pliny write it Cyrus ; Plutarch and Dion, Cymus. 
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B*c*6?***' rather were excessively jealous of the encroaching power of 
Rome ; but after some inconsiderable skirmishes, and frequent 
manoeuvring on both sides, they were defeated in a great battle, in 
which they lost nine thousand killed, and ten thousand prisoners.^ 
No sooner was this difficulty overcome than intelligence was re- 
ceived of the revolt of the Albanians ; and Pompey, not con- 
sidering it prudent to advance any further with so powerful an 
enemy in his rear^ marched back to reduce them. But Cosis^ 
the king^s brother, who commanded in chief, guarded the banks 
of the Cyrus with so much vigilance, that he had great difficulty 
in crossing the river; and his army suffered very much in the 
wide desert which lies between the Cyrus and the Abas^^ from 
want of water. Having at length come up with the numerous 
but ill-disciplined and worse armed horde led by Cosis,^ a furious 
action ensued, in the course of which the Albanian chieftain 
had nearly concluded the war by a desperate blow aimed at 
Pompey with a javelin, which piecped the folds of his breast- 
plate. But the Roman general^ recovering his seat in the saddle^ 
thrust the barbarian through the body with his spear, and laid 
him dead at his feet. The Albanians fled, and their king was 
glad to purchase peace by submission, and by the payment of a 

Difficulties heavy fine. But the difficulties to which Pompey was exposed 

encooDtered ^ ^ , , - . ^ . '^i tt • i 

bj Pompef. were not yet exhausted, in an attempt to reach Uyrcania^ by 
the shores of the Caspian, his army was so annoyed by venomous 
reptiles, that he changed his purpose^ and advanced into the 
kingdom of Tigranes, where circumstances occurred which de- 
tained him several months at a distance from Mithridates. 

It may here be worth while to notice the statement of Plu- 
tarch,^ respecting the private papers of Mithridates, said to have 
been found in the castle of Csenon, which contained a catalogue 
of the detestable yet childish enormities of his life. That any 
man should have preserved such useless witnesses of his own 
secret crimes is in itself sufficiently improbable ; and that a great 
warlike prince, who was also a philosopher and an author^ should 
have amused himself with transcribing his own licentious love 
letters, is at least equally difficult to be believed. But the 
biographer himself heedlessly flings discredit upon the whole 
account in his zeal to defend Rutilius^ who, according to Theo- 
phanes, was implicated, by the evidence of one of these letters, 
in the pretended massacre of the Romans in Asia Minor : for 
he alleges that this particular letter was probably ail invention 

* Plutarch, in Pompeio. 

' This is the same stream called by Ptolemy the Albanus. 

' Dion tells this story very differently. He makes Artoces, not Oosis, king 
of a different tribe of Albanians, and says not a word respecting the monomaoby 
with Pompey, which is likely enough to be a fiction of Plutarch. 

* In Pompeio. 
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of Theophanes^ if not of Pompey himself: a hint sufficiently B'^g^^.*®* 
explaining the origin of this absurd tale^ which is only mentioned 
to show on what slight foundations the popular notions have 
been raised respecting the conduct and character of a prince 
who^ whatever might be his faults, was not stained with the 
avarice^ the treachery, the cruelty, and falsehood which so dis- 
gracefully characterise his enemies. 

Whilst Pompey was led into the south in pursuit of the 
schemes which he had undertaken for the conquest of Arabia 
and Judaea, Mithridates continued his progress towards the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus,^ an object of respect and admiration even 
to his enemies, and of enthusiastic attachment to those who still 
adhered to him, and who daily witnessed the wonderful exertions 
of a spirit which fortune could not break, and of a frame which 
seemed proof against the infirmities of age. He had wintered 
at Dioscurias,^ a town on the Euxine Sea, and had employed 
himself actively in raising recruits ; and early in the next spring 
he made his way through all the wild hordes of Scythians, 
which inhabited the country between that place and his son's 
dominions, partly by force and partly by persuasions. Machares, 
alarmed at his approach, sent ambassadors to entreat his pardon, 
and to represent that he had sided with Rome from necessity, 
and not from choice ; but the king, despising his falsehood, and 
indignant at his unnatural rebellion, vouchsafed him no reply; 
and the unhappy prince, finding his escape by sea precluded by 
his father's fleet, which blockaded all his ports, goaded by con« 
science and distracted by fear, put an end to his own life.^ 

Mithridates, taking possession of the kingdom with all its Gigantic 

A. 1 i/»T i.'i.ii»*jii schemes of 

treasure and resources, and finding bis standard joined by large Mithridates. 
bodies of the warlike Scythians, formed the bold plan of march- 
ing through Thrace and Macedonia, by way of Pannonia, over 
the Trentine Alps, in order to carry the war into Italy itself, 
and extend the terror of his name to the gates of Rome, while 
the Romans were engaged in reducing the fortresses which still 
held out for him in Pontus, and in taking or destroying the 
younger branches of his family.^ Had he been enabled to 
execute this design, in the distracted and defenceless situation 
of Italy at that time, he might probably have proved a more 
formidable invader than Hannibal himself. But all his measures 
were broken by the cowardice and treachery of his son Pharnaces^ Treason of 
the heir to the crown, who had neither talents to appreciate his pharnaces. 

* JSTow Crim Tartary. 

' Dioscurias was built upon the furthest part of the isthmus, between the 
Euxine and the Caspian Seas. Strabo, xi. ; Pliny, yi. 28. 

^ Appian, ib. ; Dion, ib. ; Orosins, vi. 5. 

^ Appian, in loco. Pompey carried five sons and two daughters of Mithri- 
dates to Eome to grace his triumph. 
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B.C.* to *^* father's policy, nor energy of character to support him in diffi- 
culties. He therefore tampered with the soldiers, and repre- 
sented to them in glowing language the dangers of a mardi 
over such a vast extent of unknown country, intersected by deep 
and rapid rivers, to attack a people at home whose power ex- 
tended to the limits of the habitable world, and the least of 
whose generals was a match for the greatest of the Asiatie 
sovereigns.^ Actuated by such representations as these^ some of 
the principal officers formed a plot to depose the king, and to 
proclaim Fharnaces in his room. The conspiracy was, howevoTi 
speedily detected, and its authors were put to death ; bat Mith- 
ridates, grieved by the loss of so many of his children, heaitatei 
to condemn the prince, and upon his submission, restored hiai. 
to favour.^ 

This amiable weakness proved the source of his rain. Fhar- 
naces, apprehensive that he had lost his father's confidence, and 
had become an object of suspicion to the court, felt aneasy id 
his presence, and resolved to free himself from apprehensions bf 
plunging deeper into guilt. But taking his measures with 
greater precautions, he first secured the Roman deserters, who 
dreaded nothing so much as a return to their own country; and 
then going privately by night among other parties in the camp, 
he brought over to his faction a large majority of the army, 
u?*™*tS who, assembling at sunrise, proclaimed with loud shouts, *' Phar- 
sovereignty. naccs is king V*^ Mithridatcs, roused from sleep by the un- 
wonted clamour, sent an officer to inquire the cause of it, and 
received for answer that ^^ it was time the youthful son should 
take the sceptre from the hands of an aged father, whose rash- 
ness and violence threatened to involve them all in ruin.'' The 
undaunted king, mounting his horse, rode out to address the 
mutineers ; but his detestable son, pointing him out to his ad- 
herents, desired them to seize him. This, however, was at- 
tempted in vain ; and the king, with a few loyal attendants, 
spurred up the side of a hill, from whence he beheld the great 
body of the army crowning Fharnaces with acclamations of joy. 
Perceiving the hopelessness of resistance, he despatched a mes- 
senger to the rebels with a request that he might be per- 
mitted to depart in safety ; but Pharnaces would not suffer the 

^ They must have inarched above two thousand miles, throagh all tiiotf 
countries which are now called Tartaria CrimsBa, Fodolia, Moldavia, WaUaohiib 
Transilvania, Hungana, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Lombardj; and of«r 
the three great rivers of the Boristhenes, the Danube, and the Po. Prideanit 
part ii. book 6. 

^ Appian, ibid. It is here related by Appian that the king had cmellT nd 
to death his son Xiphares, who was innocent of any offence against l»»in, 
merely to vex his mother. Credat Judeeus. 

3 Appian, ibid. 
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bearer of the message to return : several more officers were sent i;"*^**' 
in succession with the same petition^ who were all in like manner 
detained ; and some of them who were known to be the king's 
particular friends^ were put to death in his sight. Mithridates 
now perceived that his hour was come ; and having resolved 
never to fall into the hands of his enemies alive, he drew from 
his scabbard a deadly poison^ which he always carried about 
with him against such an emergency. A very touching scene 
followed. The two princesses^ Mithridatia and Nissa, begged 
that they might first partake of the drug, in order that they 
might not look upon the death of their father. After some 
mutual entreaties the king so far yielded to their tears, that 
they all took the poison together. Its effect upon the tender 
constitutions of the youthful princesses was immediate, and they 
expired with scarce a struggle ; but the robust habit of Mithri- 
dates resisted its operation, and he continued to walk backwards 
and forwards by the bodies of his daughters, in vain expectation 
of being released from his sufferings beside them. At last, im- 
patient of delay, he desired Bititius, a loyal Celt, to put an end 
to his existence ; and that brave officer, choked with weeping, 
averted his face, and presented his sword.^ 

Thus died Mithridates the Great, in the sixty-eighth year of Death of 
his age, and the fifty-seventh of his reign ; and with him ended 
the Mithridatic war, after it had continued from the first com- 
mencement of hostilities between six and seven and twenty 
years.^ Fharnaces made haste to send in his submission to 
Pompey,^ and to declare that he held his hereditary dominions 
only at the pleasure of the senate. This base servility was well 
received by the Roman general, who probably thought, like the 
rest of his countrymen, that there was a merit in " Romanizing** 
sufficient to atone for all the crimes and treacheries of which 
mankind could be guilty.^ 

* Appian, in Mithridaticis. 

2 " The continuance of the war, according to Justin, (xxxvii. 1,) was forty- 
six years j according to Appian, (Mith.,) forty-two ; according to L. Florus, 
(iii. 5,) and Eutropius, (vi.) forty ; and according to Pliny, (vii. 26,) thirty ; 
but according to the exact truth of the matter, it is no more than twenty- 
seven years." — ^Frideaux, ii. 6. Orosius reckons it thirty or forty years, Ub. 
T. c. 19. Lempriere's ** Chronological Table*' makes it twenty-six years. 
Frideaux himself places the accession of Mithridates in the year B.C. 124, the 
commencement of the war in B.C. 89, and the death of the king in B.c. 64, 
which would make the interval only twenty-five years. But if Mithridates 
came to the throne in B.C. 124, and reigned fifty-seven years, he must have 
died B.C. 67, which reduces the period of the war to twenty-two years. Such 
is the imcertainty of the chronology of this portion of history. 

^ Appian states in addition that this monster sent his father's body to 
Pompey. 

* See, for example, the observations of Appian and Plutarch on the conduct 
and character of Machares and Pharnaces. (Mith. ; Pomp.) 

L 
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mx!S^^' '° ^^^ slight sketch of the life and actions of one of the 
greatest princes of antiquity^ it has been attempted to show how 
little reliance can be placed apon the opinions of the Roman 
historians respecting nb character, or even upon their represen- 
tations in matters of fact. Hu great qualities have been 
universally acknowledged even by his enemies ; and the mention 
of hu imputed crimes and vices is attended with so much re- 
publican cant and puerile violence, as lead the reader to suspect 
that, amone the many inaccuracies and false statements abound- 
ing in the history of thu war, these accusations are perhaps the 
least entitled to credit.^ Appian, who records numerous in- 
stances of this kind, concludes his account of Mithridates with 
a singular declaration that he had no fault but an excessive love 
of women. That the kin^, like other Oriental princes of every 
age, indulged in a plurality of wives, there can be no doubt ; 
and he was sufficiently punuhed for this failing in its obvious 
consequences, the infidelity of two queens,^ and the unnatural 
rebellion of several of his sons. The necessary punishment of 
these miscreants, so nearly allied to him, carries with it some- 
thing of horror ; nevertheless it may be gathered even from the 

wSiSSm, prejudiced narrative, to which alone we have access, that Mith- 
ridates was generally indulgent and a£fectionate in domestic life, 
beloved by his faithful wives, revered by his household, and 
cherished by his subjects with devoted loyalty. His talents, his 
energy, ana his courage rendered him formidable to his adver- 
saries; and the fear of base spirits is ever malignant. But, 
through all the vindictive calumnies with which he has been 
assailed,^ a feeling of awe and respect involuntarily breaks out, 
and throws a grand though an indistinct light upon the noble 
features of his character, which may be summed up in the lively 
language of Faterculus : " He was a man neither to be men- 
tioned nor passed over without caution ; most valiant in war, 
distinguished at one time by success, at all times by greatness 
of mind ; a consummate general, an invincible soldier^ and to 
the end persevering and consistent in his opposition to Rome/' 

1 Appian in Mithridaticis. ^ Laodice and Stratohice. 

' ** Quamquam fugiens et yictui, Tenerabilis adhuc tremebundus yidebatur/' 
—Appian, Mith., Gryph. p. 1069. ** Mithridatei Ponticus Bex, tit neqoe 
dicendui sine curk, bello acerrimus, yirtute eximius, aliquando fortimd, semper 
animo maximui, consiliii dux, miles manu, odio in Eomanos HannibaL — 
Yell. Paterculns, lib. ii. c. 18. 
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